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By Don Cole 


Based on the Fox Motion Picture Screen Story 
by Guy Bolton 


A William K. Howard Production 


MONTY GREER 
JUDY KRAMER 
HENRY GRAHAM 


SIGRID CARLINE.......... P*«egeteoecveo GRETA 


CHAPTER I 


3 ONTY GREER, as he was 
M known to the police, sat idly 
toying with his glass of ginger 

ale. A cigarette dangled limply from 
his lips and his eyes languidly, almost 
sleepily watched the dancers and other 
occupants of the place which was inno- 
cently named Clover Leaf Restaurant. 
It was three o’clock in the morning 
and the place was at its gayest. There 
was not even a cynical smile to soften 
Monty’s look of stern boredom as he 
watched the scene that was so familiar 
to him. His tired, wise, yet alert eyes 


took in the gold diggers of the female 
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species bringing youth back to paunchy 
men, and the parasites of the male spe- 
cies flattering elderly dowagers. 

A close observer might have seen in 
Monty something more than just a tired 
bored, blasé young man. Pete Martucci, 
the owner of the Clover Leaf, going 
about among his guests watchfully, occa- 
sionally cast an anxious eye toward 
Monty. None knew better than Pete 
the reason that Monty sat at the table 
as he did—alone. Pete knew the reasor 
that Monty sat in a position where nc 
one could come up on him from behind, 
unaware, Martucci knew without hav- 
ing been very near him that Monty’s 
apparently sleepy eyes were as watchful! 
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as those of a cat; that he quickly ap- 
praised every newcomer who came into 
the dimly lighted room. ; 

Pete wished heartily that Monty would 
Jeave. He knew that in addition to the 
ordinary dangers of running such a place 
the presence of Monty at this particular 
time was like the presence of a dynamite 
bomb with the fuse lighted. 

Pete knew that the patience of some 
authorities was wearing very thin and 
that one more shooting affray in his 
night club might presage padlocks on his 
place, a place that caused a golden 
stream of dollars to flow into his pockets 
in spite of the high cost of protection. 
Martucci smiled grimly to himself as he 
observed that, while a number of men 
greeted Monty as they entered the place, 
everyone was careful not to approach 
him from the side or rear. Indeed, all 
his friends and acquaintances steered 
clear of Monty tonight. And this was 
just as Monty would have it. With the 
thing in his mind that might happen any 
moment he must feel and be free to act 
quickly without interference. 


ONTY’S eyes went swiftly to the 
door where two newcomers were 
giving up their hats and coats to the 
young woman presiding over the hat- 
checking concession. After one swift 
glance at the two newcomers his eyes re- 
sumed their feverish shifting about the 
low, smoke-filled room. He had nothing 
to fear from these two. One of them was 
a well known newspaperman, the other 
bore the unmistakable stamp of the 
foreigner, British perhaps. Ordinarily 


Monty would not have trusted appear- . 


ances, but this foreigner was so obvi- 
ously with the newspaperman that Greer 
felt he had nothing to fear. Con Harris 
was not the kind of newspaper man he 
had to fear on a night like this and any: 
one who was with Con. was probably 
safe. : 

If Monty watched the two new com- 
ers at all as they went about the room, 
he did it half consciously. He was only 
half conscious of the fact that Con 
Harris was introducing his companion 
to a number of men and women in 
the room. 

In his course about the room, the 
newspaperman gradually came nearer to 
the table occupied by Monty Greer. 
The latter had apparently forgotten the 


presence of the two men in the night 
club. He was just then absorbed in 
watching intently three new visitors, two 
men and a woman who were giving up 
their wraps, when he felt a hand 
dropped lightly on his shoulder. 

Monty left his chair with a bound. 
The sleepy, idle watcher was instantly 
transformed into a wary, fighting animal. 
As he left his chair his body turned and 
simultaneously the right hand, which 
had been stuck with apparent careless- 
ness into a side pocket of his dinner 
jacket, emerged with a dull blue auto- 
matic which menaced the man who had 
touched him on the shoulder. 

The placid features, which had so idly 
watched the familiar scene, were now set 
in lines of cold ferocity. This lasted for 
about a moment. Monty saw before 
him the newspaperman and his com- 
panion. His features relaxed. The 
weapon was put away. He shook his 
head at Con Harris. 

“Never, as long as you live, Con, will 
you be nearer death than you were a 
minute ago." Then more seriously: 
*Don't, Con, DON'T ever come up on 
a man that way, specially a man who—" 

Con nodded. He understood. 

“Yeah, Monty, I know. It was a fool 
stunt, I guess. By the way, let me 
introduce Mr. Cornish, Horace Cornish. 
Mr. Cornish is an English journalist 
who's doing a series of articles on 
American night life in the big cities. 
Mr. Cornish heard about you and he 
wonders if you—" 

Monty shook his head while he gave 
the American newspaperman a long 
look. Then his face cleared and he 
shook his head smilingly. 

“No, Con, I guess I'm mistaken. I 
thought for a minute that this was a 
stunt to make me talk, but you wouldn't 
do that kind of thing." He turned to ' 
the Englishman with a smile that trans- 
formed his features. 

“Con here, Mr. Cornish, knows that I 
ain't—I'm not in a position to talk just 
now. You see I've been subpoened to 
give testimony before an investigating 
commission. They want me to tell them 
something about gambling and other 
forms of vice I guess. They think I 
can tell them—" ; 

The younger newspaperman inter- 
rupted : : 


“Oh, come off, Monty. Yowre not 


talking for publication now.. At any 
rate not for American publication. If 
you can say anything that will help Mr. 
Cornish with his series of articles go 
ahead. Anything that will be printed in 
an English publication won’t hurt you 
and you’ve got my promise not to pub- 
lish anything you say, here. But you 
betcher life I'll be at the hearing to- 
morrow. But that's another matter. 
That will be a matter of public record, 
you see. Go on, Monty, be a good 


guy" E 

Monty did not seem to be listening. 
His eyes were still roving about the 
room. He came to alert attention at an 
unusual amount of movement among a 
group on the opposite side of the room 
but he relaxed. He turned to the 
Englishman: 

“Suppose you ask me what you want 
to know, Mr. Cornish, and if it's any- 
thing I can tell you I'll be glad to help 
you for Mr. Harris' sake, Anything to 
help a friend of his; he's a right 
square guy." 

“Awfully good of you, I'm sure, Mr. 
Greer. I've heard a lot about you and 
Im glad of this opportunity to have 
a chat with you, I’ve talked with many 
men and women of the—er—the under- 
world so to speak but I've not had an 
opportunity of getting first hand in- 
formation about gambling. I shan't 
embarrass you by asking concerning the 
matter about which you will probably be 
asked by the so-called vice commission. 
Mr. Harris has informed me about these 
matters, but I should like to ask you if 
you don't mind—" 

He paused and looked at the other 
inquiringly. 

Monty smiled, a smile that did not 
quite reach the eyes. 

"Not at all, Mr. Cornish. Ask me 
anything at all. I won't mind." 

“Well, Mr. Greer, is it customary 
for a man in—er—your profession—” 

“Go on, say it, Mr. Cornish, for a 
gambler, you mean?” 

“Yes, for a gambler. Is it customary 
for a gambler to carry a deadly 
weapon?” 

Monty looked grim and Con almost 
laughed outright. 

“Well, perhaps not always, Mr. Cor- 
nish. But you see I’m calied by this 
vice commission to testify tomorrow. 
My testimony may be damaging, you 
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might call it. So there’s some people 
who might be interested in—” 

He paused significantly. 

“You mean, Mr. Greer 

*Exactly, Mr. Cornish. There's ten in 
this man's town who'd give a lot to close 
my mouth and life's mighty cheap. I 
can guarantee to have almost anyone 
knocked off, put on the spot, killed, for 
less than a thousand dollars. Yes, in 
some cases it can be done as cheap as 


” 


fifty dollars. And believe me, Mr. Cor- 


nish, it's worth more than a million to 
some people to keep dark some things 
I could tell." 

"And are you going to tell those 
things ?" 

Monty smiled at his interlocutor, 

“Now, Mr. Cornish, after promising 
not to ask those questions!” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. The ques- 
tion came sort of naturally, don't you 
know. Just forget that it was asked. 
'There's another thing I'm very curious 
about. With all the killing, putting on 
the spot, as you Americans so expres- 
sively put it, why are newspapermen, 
journalists and magazine writers not 
molested ? 

“That’s a good question, Mr. Cornish. 
Easy to answer." 


HZ paused meditatively grinding out 
his cigarette stub in a tray. Dur- 
ing the dialogue his eyes had not rested 
once from their ceaseless, restless, shift- 
ing search. He lit another cigarette and 
said slowly: 

“There are two reasons for that, Mr. 
Cornish. First one is that the average 
gangster and racketeer is a cowardly rat. 
He knows that when he bumps off an- 
other racketeer the police won't make a 
strenuous search for the murderer. The 
public generally, you know, takes the 
attitude that if only the racketeers kill 
each other off it might be one way of 
solving the problem. 

“One newspaper man was put on the 
spot. Even though it is generally be- 
lieved that he himself shared in the 
graft, remember the howl that went up? 
Remember what the other papers said 
about it? That’s why the average news- 
paperman is safe, no matter what he 
knows. : 

“The other reason that newspapermen 
and journalists are left alone is that 
there's a sort of feeling that they are 
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playing their game according to the 
rules and the racketeer leaves such 
alone.” The British journalist nodded; 
a smile illuminated his features. He 
murmured : 

“How charmingly frank.” Then he 
continued : 

“Mr. Greer, you use—er—the kind 
of English, that a 

The face of the gambler once more 
relaxed into a smile. 

“That you were not led to expect to 
hear from the lips of a man like me, eh? 
Well, Mr. Cornish, I have a university 
degree." Then hastily, “Don’t ask me 
to bridge the gap between the degree and 
the present. I have my own reasons and 
they seem good ones to me.” His fea- 
tures etched themselves into hard lines. 
The two newspapermen now looked at 
the face to which the men were accus- 
tomed who saw Monty Greer at cards or 
other forms of play. 

Mr. Cornish asked: 

“T hear the terms used in this coun- 
try, either in conversation or in litera- 
ture about the ‘square gambler’. Is there 
such a thing?” 

'The answer came promptly : 

“No! There's no such thing as a 
square gambler. The only time the pro- 
fessional gambler does not cheat is when 
he plays a game or a device of which 
he is the banker when the natural per- 
centage makes it unnecessary for him to 
cheat. Otherwise there's no such thing 
as a square gambler. Make up your 
mind that when a gambler makes a bet 
he's got an ace in the hole, that means in 
American slang the best of it." 


HE British journalist nodded. Then 
he asked, slowly: 

“Mr, Greer, with your knowledge of 
the gambling racket and other rackets, 
as you call it, what would you do to 
stop it? I mean, suppose you were in 
authority and had an honest desire to 
put a stop to rackets, as the Americans 
so quaintly call it, what would you do?” 

When there was no answer to this 
question after a long pause, Mr. Cornish 
“spoke again: 

“Do you think that a stop COULD be 
put to these things, Mr. Greer?” 

Monty Greer, after a short pause, 
nodded his head emphatically : 

“Yes, Mr. Cornish, rackets could be 
stopped.” 


“How?” the other demanded. “Or let 
me put it another way. We'll let gam- 
bling out of it for the time being. Take 
other rackets of which you know. How 
would you put a stop to it?” 

The other shook his head. 

"Isn't that attitude," asked the other 
deprecatingly, “rather anti-social, Mr. 
Greer ?" 

The gambler's face etched itself into 
hard lines. It was now the face of a 
wolf. 

“By ‘anti-social,’ Mr. Cornish, you 
mean against society. Yes, it’s anti- 
social. But society is anti-Monty Greer. 
It has been all my life. I don’t owe 
society a damn thing, Mr. Cornish. 
Society owes me a living and I’m col- 
ene it to the best of my ability. 

ts ” 

He paused and took out a handker- 
chief running it over his brow. Then 
he went on more quietly: 

“Suppose I stopped gambling and re- 
formed, what chance do you think there 
would be for me? I’ve seen many old 
convicts try to go straight after they got 
out of prison. Did society give them a 
chance? Not on your life. Just now 
official society takes an interest in me 
because I know something they would 
like to know. They know that my life 
isn’t worth a plugged nickel because of 
what I can tell. Did they take any pre- 
cautions to protect me? They did not. 
Six gorillas of my own are on guard 
outside and inside this place. That’s all 
that stands between me and the grave 
and you talk of my attitude being anti- 
social. a 

At this moment there was a piercing 
feminine scream, cutting through and 
‘silencing momentarily the throbbing jazz 
band. The scream was followed by a 
babel of shouts. On the opposite side of 
the room at the side of the dance floor 
a small crowd of men and women were 
seen milling about. 

Each of the three men reacted to this 
in his own characteristic fashion. Con 
Harris, the’ American newspaperman, 
was on his feet before the reverberation 
of the first scream had died írom the 
air. He moved across the floor swiftly. 
Mr. Cornish stood up and looked across 
the room hesitatingly. Monty Greer, 
after the first look, remained in his seat 
as he was, but it could be seen that he 


was, if anything, more watchful than 
before this episode. 

Con Harris returned in a moment. 
He answered the inquiring look of the 
British journalist: 

“One of the principal heads of the 
Investment Trust was sitting over there 
with a member of his harem the 
bank is under investigation, you know 
and one of the depositors was going 
to take the law into his own hands, with 
a revolver. The depositor’s daughter 
was with him and she prevented a 
tragedy.” 

He grinned, “This might be a good 
story for you, sir. Monty, here, can tell 
you something about him, Henry Gra- 
ham is his name. I understand he used 
to frequent Monty's rooms and drop at 
roulette and poker a part of what he 
got from his depositors. The lady with 

im, Sigrid Carline, is the dancer you 
know.” He turned to the gambler: 

“Oh, by the way, Monty, you ought to 
know something about that. Didn’t you 
use to play around with Sigrid?” 

The gambler looked at him reproach- 
fully. Con held up his hand apologeti 
cally and smiled. 

“Scuse ME, Monty, that’s one of the 
things we don’t talk about, isn’t it? 
Forget that I said it.” 

The British journalist looked at the 


two completely mystified by this inter- ` 


change. His American colleague laugh- 
ingly explained and the talk fell on 
casual topics. After a few more min- 
utes the two writers departed. 

At this moment one of the dancers 
caught Monty’s eye. A barely percepti- 
ble signal was exchanged between them. 
The dancer tangoed to the side of the 
room where he deposited his partner in 
her seat and walked out of the room. 
He returned in a moment and again 
a signal was exchanged between him 
and Monty. 

The latter stood up, paid the waiter 
and began working his way toward the 
exit. An observant person might have 
seen that he did not relax his watchful- 
ness for one moment. In working his 
way toward the door he took care to be 
close to the wall all the time. Not for 
a moment, until he was very close to 
the door, was he in a position where he 
did not have the wall at his back. When 
he was going out of the door he was 
the center of a group of five men in- 
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cluding the dancer who had signalled 
him. Each of them had a hand in the 
side pocket of his dinner jacket. 

Once outside the leisurely character of 
their movements changed. Monty and 
two of his companions moved quickly 
across the sidewalk and into the open 
door of a taxi that was waiting there 
with its motor running. The other three 
men with a fourth who had been waiting 
for them got into similar vehicles, two of 
them preceding and two of them follow- 
ing Monty and his two companions. 

The three vehicles, without a word 
to their drivers, raced away. At that 
time of the morning, with no traffic 
lights, their task was easy. After turn- 
ing four or five corners the three taxis 
stopped, their passengers piled out and 
into three other vehicles which were 
waiting for them with throbbing motors. 
At the next stop one of the escorting 
vehicles was left behind. At the one 
after that, the other stayed behind and 
Monty was finally alone when his two 
companions got out at the Fourteenth 
Street subway station. 

The gambler discharged his taxi in 
Grove Street a half block from Seventh 
Avenue, whence he walked swiftly for 
several blocks, finally bringing up at a 
nondescript house on the edge of the 
“Village” where he entered undisturbed. 


CHAPTER II 


EARS, laughter, noise, music, 

flowers, flags, all that goes to 

make up the last few minutes be- 
fore a liner casts off its mooring lines 
and drops the gangplank were present 
in abundance at the dock of S. S. Trans- 
atlantic. 

Statesmen, thieves, actors, operatic 
stars, bootleggers, men and women of 
leisure and those who preyed on them. 
Men and women of the upper crust, of 
the under crust and men and women of 
just plain crust were there either be- 
ing seen off or seeing others off. Some 
of them. were surrounded by reporters, 
some of them hoped to be and some of 
them took good care that no reporters 
saw them. 

Among the latter was Henry Graham 
who did not feel equal to answering 
questions about the failure of his In- 
vestment Trust. But he was not to es- 


cape unseen. One of the reporters whose 
assignment it was to get the interview 
spotted him as he was sidling tmobtru- 
sively toward his stateroom. 

The rumpus of the night before at 
the Clover Leaf Night Club having be- 
come public property, Graham had be- 
come even more than ever an object of 
public interest. 

He tried unsuccessfully, with all the 
skill of which he was capable, to evade 
the questions concerning ffe attempted 
shooting. 

One of the reporters asked: 

“Is it true, Mr. Graham that Mr. 
Kramer who tried to shoot you at the 
night club was persuaded by you per- 
sonally to invest in the Investment 
Trust and also to deposit all his avail- 
able cash in it?" 

“Well, you might call it that. But 
since I invested my own money in it, 
thus showing my confidence in the proj- 
ect, what is the harm of persuading 
others to do so?" 

"How much money did you yourself 
invest in the Investment Trust, Mr. Gra- 
ham?" 

“T cannot tell at present, not without 
consulting my records." 

One of the reporters, a representa- 
tive of a tabloid sheet, somewhat bolder 
than his colleagues, asked: 

"Isn't it true Mr. Graham, that you 
didn't invest a cent of your own in the 
Investment Trust?" 

The corpulent financier glared at the 
intrepid young man. 

“Preposterous !” he exclaimed. “Nor- 
sense, it is just such rumors that un- 
dermine the confidence of the invest- 
ing public in their financial leaders.” 

“Do you believe, Mr. Graham that 
the depositors and stockholders will get 
all their money back ?" 

*Of course they will, every cent of 
it It was all very wisely invested un- 
der the supervision and on the advice 
of myself and trusted associates and it 
is only the profound depression and the 
general hysteria caused by the temporary 
stringency that was responsible for the 
action of the banking authorities in tak- 
ing over the management of the In- 
vestment Trust." 

"Why are you leaving the country, 
Mr. Graham?" 

“I am leaving for a much needed rest. 
My reservations had been made on this 
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vessel long before the authorities took 
the action they did on my company." 

"Is there any truth, Mr. Graham in 
the story that you are going to Paris to 
get your divorce, or that there is trou- 
ble between you and Mrs. Graham?" 

"Of course not! The best answer 
to that is in the presence on this ship 
of Mrs. Graham herself." 


E pointed to the latter who had 

been standing aside looking and 
listening with apparent amusement to 
the rapid fire interchange between her 
husband and the reporters. At this 
moment the representative of the tab- 
loid asked: 

"Isn't it true, Mr. Graham that Sigrid 
Carline, the dancer was at the Clover 
Leaf Night Club with you last night?" 

"Certainly not, at any rate she was 
not with me. If she was there you 
may. say for me with all the emphasis 
of which I am capable that we did 
not go there together. You may also 
say for me that all the stories coupling 
her name with mine are absolutely with- 
out foundation. We were merely ac- 
quainted, that's all, very slightly and 
casually acquainted." 

This reporter's principal characteristic 
was persistence, of which he had a very 
large quantity. He now asked: 

“Did you know Mr. Graham, that 
Miss Carline is a passenger on this 
boat ?” 

At this question the air of tolerant 
amusement, with which Mrs. Graham 
was listening to the interview, gave 
place to a look of passionate scorn. She 
glared for a long moment at Mr. Gra- 
ham and abruptly left the group. 

In her haste she almost ran down 
a man whom her husband would have 
recognized as the man who attempted 
to shoot him the night before at the 
Clover Leaf Night Club With a 
mumbled apology the latter got out of 
her way. 

As the group about Mr. Graham broke 
up one of the reporters stopped to let 
a hurrying baggage handler with peaked 
cap and overalls, laden with baggage 
pass by. This reporter, who prided him- 
self on knowing every prominent mem- 
ber of New York’s underworld sent a 
long searching look after the retreating 
back of the hurrying baggage handler. 
For a moment ‘Deacon’ Jones looked 
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after the retreating individual, shak- 
ing his head in puzzled uncertainty. He 
was murmuring to himself: 

“Now who is that bird?” when he 
reached a sudden decision and raced 
after the baggage handler. But he was 
too late. His quarry was lost in the 
maze of doors and corridors abounding 
on a big ship. 

Meanwhile the man laden with bags 
and packages was cursing himself for 
his folly. He had seen the look of 
half-recognition in the eyes of the re- 
porter. He knew what it would mean 
if he were recognized before the boat 
left. He heaved a sigh of relief when 
he reached a state room and a swift 
glance showed him that no one was in 
sight. 

He almost threw the packages from 
him and he dropped on the made-up 
bunk panting as if spent aíter a long 
run. He smiled to himself as he saw 
his hand shaking while trying to light a 
soothing cigarette, He threw off his 
peaked cap, his blue overalls and tore 
off a thin mustache that was lightly 
glued to his upper lip. 


qum Monty Green that emerged 
from this disguise was not the same 
cool gambler who had talked with the 
two writers on the night before. It 
was with a twisted smile that he looked 
at his pale reflection in the mirror hang- 
ing over the dresser. He once more 
looked at his shaking hand which could 
hardly hold the cigarette. 

“Losing my nerve I guess,” he mur- 
mured. ‘“Mebbe this ocean voyage is 
just what I need for my nerves.” Once 
more he looked at his reflection in the 
mirror; once more there was that twisted 
smile. He whirled like a flash when 
there came a knock at the door. Sim- 
ultaneously there appeared in hand the 
deadly automatic. He stood there tense, 
poised for a moment. Then he laughed 
at himself soundlessly, mirthlessly. The 
men he had reason to fear would not 
knock. .There would be no warning 
from them, They would probably shoot 
first. 

He put away the weapon when the 
knock was repeated, but he kept his 
hand in the pocket. 

“Who's there!" he called. 

“All ashore that’s goin’ ashore,” called 
a voice. 


“All right,” he grunted. He listened 
carefully to the diminishing sound of 
the footsteps outside the doorway. So 
absorbed had he been that he had failed 
to hear the first warning blast of the 
hoarse siren. 

He now heard the monotonous drone 
of attendants all over the huge float- 
ing hotel, “All ashore that’s goin’ ashore, 
all ashore that’s goin’ ashore. Last 
Caaaaall !” 

He still kept to his cabin as he 
heard the last raucous note of the siren. 
It was not until he heard faintly the 
last ‘good-bys’ and more loudly the 
babel of voices denoting their depart- 
ure that he was ready to leave his 
cabin. He was under no illusions about 
his status. He was quite certain that 
not until they had actually left the slip 
was he safe from the long arm of the 
law or the deadly arm of an avenging 
gangster. 

When the huge ship was finally in 
motion, when he heard the panting of 
the fussy tugs drawing the floating 
palace out of its resting place he left 
his state-room. And it was his vanity 
only that now drew him to the rail 
where he looked down on a sea of faces 
and waving hands. Among the faces 
below he saw the features of Deacon 
Jones, the reporter who had almost 
caught him as he passed in the garb of 
a baggage handler. For the life of him 
the gambler could not refrain from the 
boyish gesture of disdain as he saw the 
reporter. 

He yelled out the newspaperman’s 
name as he drew a newspaper from 
his pocket. On the front page of this 
paper was an eight column banner head- 
line reading: 


“LAW STOPS GAMBLER’S 
OCEAN VOYAGE.” 


Monty waved this paper derisively at 
the man on the dock and indulged him- 
self in the boyish gesture of thumbing 
his nose. Then he folded the paper 
tightly and hurled it at the reporter. 
There was a dancing light-hearted gleam 
of well-being in his eyes as he turned 
away from the rail. For the first time 
in years he felt that he could give him- 
self up to the pleasures of the moment. 
Monty need not fear now the deadly 
menace of the rival gangster or the dis- 


rs 
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gruntled loser or the equally unpleasant 
threat of the law. 

At last he was free! Free to play or 
do as he willed. He need not for the 
present at least wear a mask on his 
face. He could just be himself; he 
could 

Monty Greer stopped in his tracks. 
He was looking at a feminine face of 
ravishing loveliness, within three feet of 
his own. But she was not looking at 
him. She was staring in fascinated 
horror behind and past him. This 
lasted only a moment. She started to 
rush past him in the direction in which 
she was staring when Monty as if a 
giant hand had whirled him about turned 
quickly on his heel. 

Only a man with Monty’s iron nerves 
could have acted with the certainty and 
speed with which the gambler went into 
motion. He saw, several feet ahead of 
him the well known form of Henry 
Graham, the financier. Between him- 
self and the banker an elderly man of 
scholarly appearance with a levelled re- 
volver was creeping slowly on the 
banker who was oblivious of the dan- 
ger, being absorbed for the time being 
with the sea of faces that lined the 
dock far below. 


ONTY sprang. Hecould never de- 

termine afterward just what made 
him do it. This was so contrary to his 
code of not minding other’s business 
or interfering in matters that did not 
concern him. He told himself after- 
ward lamely that it was the acute dis- 
tress and agony in the face of the lovely 
young woman that made him act that 
way. 

Monty could see the instinctive con- 
traction of the muscles in the hand that 
was holding the weapon when he 
sprang. Monty seized the wrist of the 
hand holding the revolver and jerked 
it upward; at the time time there was 
an explosion and the bullet sped harm- 
lessly toward the clouds. 

The man turned on Monty snarling 
and fighting, the kindly features of the 
man being for the time being trans- 
formed into that of a fighting beast. 

But the young woman now arrived. 
She threw her arms about the man and 
holding him in her strong young arms 
began to weep passionately, This served 
to calm the raging man. The young 
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woman was repeating tensely, passion- 
- ately: 


*Oh, Daddy, why, wh D 

Monty had by this time wrested the 
weapon from the hand of the older 
man. He tossed it overboard and turned 
just in time to meet the stern glance of 
the officer who had approached. The 
latter brusquely pushed through the 
outer fringe of the scattered group that 
had surrounded the actors to the scene. 

“Now what's this all about? Didn't 
I hear a shot? Who did the shoot- 
ing ?” 

Monty stepped forward a few feet be- 
fore he reached the old man and his 
daughter. 

“Shot?” he asked innocently. “Guess 
you're mistaken, officer, there wasn’t any 
shot; I was here all the time. The 
young' woman is a little hysterical that's 
all.” He glanced swiftly past the of- 
ficer. Henry Graham had left his post 
at the rail and disappeared from the 
scene. He turned back to the officer: 

“Just a little hysterical that’s all, you 
know how it is yourself.” Seeing that 
this was one of the minor officers, 
Monty Greer applied the unfailing rem- 
edy. He held out his hand frankly. The 
officer took it. When he felt the crinkling 
bill in the palm of the other his face 
cleared. He nodded as if satisfied with 
the explanation and turned on his heel. 

Monty was conscious of a thrill such 
as he had never in his life experienced 
when he turned to meet the grateful 
gaze of the young woman. The small 
group had dispersed and her father was 
now calm, standing by quietly, almost 
sheepishly. 

“Oh, sir,” she called out as she held 


* out both hands impulsively to the gam- 


bler. Monty, after a brief hesitation 
took the warm, firm young hands in his. 
"I simply cannot express my gratitude. 
My father—he—is i 

“Yes, Miss, I know; he's got provoca- 
tion perhaps. But. he tried the same 
thing last night at the Clover Leaf and 
it’s becoming a sort of habit.” Monty 
put on an air of lightness he was far 
from feeling to hide his confusion. 
"Rather a bad habit you know. He 
might af 

He stopped as he saw the wide eyed 
astonishment in the young woman's 
eyes. He went on. 3 
“I was at the Clover Leaf last night, 
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when your father—not that old Gra- 
ham isn’t worth it, but civilized people 
don’t approve of that kind of thing.” 

By this time the three were pacing 
toward the stateroom of the older man. 
With a soft, “wait a minute,” the young 
woman led her father into the room and 
closed the door behind her. Monty 
stood there smiling whimsically at the 
blank door. He was murmuring to him- 
self: “A new role for Monty Greer,” 
when the door opened once more and 
the young woman stepped out. 

As if by mutual consent they went 
toward the stern of the boat which 
just now was fairly free of either pas- 
sengers or crew. Both were silent. A 
feeling of restraint had descended on 
"both, which Monty, the worldly wise was 
unable to analyze. This gambler, whose 
name was known on both sides of the 
Atlantic, who was always at his ease, 
now found himself in a situation where 
he was strangely embarrassed. It was 
not natural for him. He told himself 
that he was always at his ease, rather 
bold if anything with those of the op- 
posite sex. In his state of mind he could 
not realize that this was a new experi- 
ence for him; that his female compan- 
ions did not belong to the same class as 
this fresh vital young woman. 


EVERAL times he was about to be- 
gin the small talk, the wise crack- 
ing of which he was a master only to 
realize that somehow this would be in- 
adequate in the present situation. It 
was his companion who finally broke the 
silence. She uttered a nervous laugh: 
"How perfectly silly this is. Here 
we are both of us walking like two 
mutes without even knowing each 
other’s names. Mine’s Judy Kramer.” 

“Mine is Monty Greer.” 

He glanced at her sideways. Her 
expression did not change. Whatever 
her life was, it was not the kind that 
led her into intimate contact or knowl- 
edge of him and his kind. The utter- 
ance of the name of the best known 
gambler in the country, a name that 
was spread over the front pages of all 
the New York papers just now, evidently 
meant nothing to her at all. This rather 
pleased him at first but it also piqued 
him. The greatest gambler in the coun- 
try is as proud of his distinction as the 


greatest physician, or billiard player or 
musician. 

By one of these strange vagaries 
which even psychologists cannot under- 
stand he wished at this moment to im- 
press her, while he was secretly pleased 
that she did not know of his ignoble pro- 
fession. He snatched up from a near-by 
deck chair a paper that was fluttering 
in the breeze. He opened it at the 
front page and held it out to her. When 
she looked at him in apparent astonish- 
ment not knowing what he meant, he ran 
his finger slowly along his name which 
was displayed in prominent type. 

It took her a few minutes to take 
in the fact that the name that screamed 
at her from the newspaper was the name 
of this well-dressed young man who 
was walking at her side; that the man 
who had saved her father from a tragedy 
and Henry Graham from a probable well 
earned early death was a notorious gam- 
bler. 

Monty waited tensely for her reaction 
to this. Never in his life had he so 
wanted the good opinion of a person as 
he wanted hers at this minute. Then 
it came and he felt like a pricked bal- 
loon. He did not know whether to be 
glad or sorry. She shook her head. re- 
gretfully, saying: 

“Too bad!” 

“Too bad? What’s too bad?" 

"That a man like you has to make 
a living that way." She looked at him 
appraisingly, in a way that thrilled him. 
“Seems to me," she continued medita- 
tively, "if I were a man like you I'd 
look for a more -constructive way of 
making a living. Do you LIKE to make 
a living that way?” 

Monty staggered mentally. "This as- 
sault was so utterly unexpected. He 
floundered for words. She continued: 

"Of course you haven't anyone depen- 
dent on you, some one whom you love 
and whose respect you want. Are you 
married ?" 

Monty was literally dizzy trying to 
follow the various turns and twists her 


thoughts took. He shook his head 
mutely. 
“Good thing," she averred. “If you 


were married and had children, it would 
be hard for you of course. You would 
love your children, you couldn't help it, 
that is purely an animal instinct, But 
more than that you'd want their respect, 
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sespect for what you are and for what 
you do and how you do it. You would 
not want THEM to know that you 
make a living by stealing." 

“Stealing ! 
gambler. I iy 

Her innocent blue eyes looked at him 
in wide eyed astonishment. 

“Ts there any difference, Mr. Greer? 
It’s getting something for nothing, isn't 
it? I read an article in a magazine re- 
cently that there is no such thing as a 
square gambler. "That's right, isn’t it?" 

He gulped and nodded mutely, in pro- 
found misery. Saying it himself to two 
newspapermen in the mellow atmosphere 
of a night club where he himself thought 
and where he felt others thought him 
a heroic figure, was one thing. But 
hearing this said in the blunt matter-of- 
fact manner assumed by this unspoiled 
fresh bit of femininity was another 
thing. Never in his life did he so want 
the good opinion of a person as he 
wanted hers. But what could he say? 
What defense could he offer? She was 
merely saying the very things he had 
said less than twenty-four hours ago. 
He had said those things with a de- 
gree of self satisfaction and pride that 
He shook himself mentally. For 
the first time in his life he had got a 
clear appraisal of himself and his pro- 
fession from a source like this. 

He felt her hand on his arm. She 
was looking at him beseechingly, frankly. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Greer. l guess 1 
hurt you. I didn’t mean to. Let's not 
talk of you or your profession any 
more, let's talk of me. I’m in a terrible 
mess just now. I wonder if T 


Pm not a thief; I'm a 


HE hesitated and he jumped at the 
chance to change the subject and 
perhaps help her. He asked eagerly: 

“Ts there anything I can do?" 

She laughed ruefully. 

“T don't know. You see I just got 
on this boat to see my father off. I 
was anxious to get him away from this 
country'for a while; he has relatives in 
Germany. I was afraid that if he stayed 
here he might do something desperate to 
Mr. Graham or go out of his mind over 
brooding on the money he lost. You 
see the money represents a lifetime sav- 
ings. He was poor when he came to 
this country and his one abiding fear 
all his life was that I too might be 


poor. 
dead. 

“T felt that if he came among his own 
relatives in the old country and got 
away from all this it would do him 
good. Meanwhile a clever lawyer, a 
friend of ours here promised to do what 
he could to save something from the 
wreck, 

“Then when I got on the boat and 
saw Graham, I nearly went mad. Dad 
has taken to carrying a revolver with 
him lately and I didn’t know what would 
happen. In my anxiety I stayed on the 
boat, not hearing the last warning. As 
things turned out, I’m rather glad I did. 
You saw what nearly happened. 

“But now, I’m on this boat without a 
passport, without a ticket, without 
clothes and without—without xd 

“Without money," he added gently. 

She nodded, her bright blue eyes al- 
most black with distress. 

'They were steaming down the river 
by this time approaching the bar. He 
leaned over the rail by her side thought- 
fully The hubbub on the ship had 
ceased and they had left the noisy 
revellers and well-wishers on the dock 
far behind by this time. This was a 
situation he did not know how to handle. 

If she had been one of his own kind 
he would not have been at fault, not for 
a minute. He would have promptly 
made up his mind whether it was a gold 
digger using her feminine wiles for a 
‘touch’ or one who was really hard up. 
He would have then acted promptly ac- 
cording to the dictates of his feelings. 
And he would have been right in either 
case. The matter would not have been 
complicated by thoughts of the feelings 
of another person. But this case was 
different. Never in his life did he so 
want to be of help and never in his 
life did he feel so helpless. He wasgun- 
certain how an offer of help would be 
received. This young man whose self 
assurance and poise were a by-word in 
a world abounding in difficult situations, 
was in a quandary in what in normal cir- 
cumstances is a simple situation. 

All this swept swiftly through his 
mind as he strove desperately for an 
easy method to approach the matter. He 
could relieve her so easily at so little 
cost to himself if she would only look 
sensibly at : 


I am all he has; my mother is 
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“Miss Kramer,” he began diffidently, 
“would you let me help you?” 

She looked at the shore line which 
was scudding more and more swiftly 
by. She shook her head. 

“T don’t see how you could help me.” 

“You spoke,” he answered his words 
coming more rapidly; he was gaining 
assurance, "of not having any clothes, a 
passport, money. It all resolves itself 
to one thing, money. A temporary pass- 
port can probably be obtained in some 
way. There is a shop on the boat where 
you can surely get the necessary clothes, 
so it all resolves itself to one thing: 
money. Will you object if I offer you 
some money—as a loan, say?” He 
waited breathlessly for her answer. 

She looked up at him frankly. 

*Don't misunderstand me, Mr. Greer. 
You did a thing for my father for 
which I will not forget you. I am 
grateful and to tell the truth I rather 
like you, in spite of your abominable 
profession. I am not Victorian; I would 
borrow money from you gladly but I 
can’t take your money, because—because 
it is stolen money. 

“You see," she went on hastily as he 
was about to interrupt, “I have very 
profound moral convictions about that 
kind of thing. I consider the money 
in your pocket as stolen money and I 
should not feel right taking such money 
unless it were an extreme emergency, I 
do not consider this an extreme emer- 
gency. At the very worst they can make 
me work my passage; my father’s is paid 
for. So you see,” she concluded brightly, 
“things are not as bad as I painted them. 
At the very worst they can put me to 
shovelling coal, or do they use oil on this 
ship. How would you like to see me in 
the stoke hole shovelling coal?” 


UT he was not to be thus easily de- 
flected from the course he had de- 
cided on. He looked broodingly over 
the rail for a long time after she had 
spoken. Suddenly his face brightened. 
He said: 

“Look here, Miss Kramer." 

She turned to face him directly and 
watched him curiously. He took a tiny 
pen knife from his pocket and with the 
point of one of the blades he opened 
the seam of the lower edge of his. vest. 
From this opening he extracted a tightly 
folded wad of paper which upon being 


unfolded proved to be a one thousand 
T bill. He held it out to her and 
said: 

“This is honest money, Miss Kramer. 
I earned this before I took up gambling 
for a living. Perhaps you think I’m com- 
pletely callous and hardened; I’m not. 
I have some sentiments about the matter. 
I put this money away with some vague 
hotion at that time. I don’t know just 
what. This is honest money, Miss 
Kramer, I earned it honestly. You can 
take this as a loan without violating your 
moral code.” 

“But a thousand dollars,” she gasped. 
“That’s such a frightful lot of money!” 

He smiled. From a pocket in his 
trousers he extracted a roll of bills 
which made a very uncomfortable bulge 
in his pocket. The outer bill of this 
roll was a thousand dollar bill He 
fluttered the edges of the roll and Miss 
Kramer saw that most of the bills were 
of fairly large denomination. 

Then he took from his breast pocket 
a wallet from which he took a sheaf of 
bills. He fluttered these edges slowly 
and Miss Kramer saw to her astonish- 
ment that this-entire sheaf of bills was 
made up of one thousand dollar bills. 
He put this back and said simply: 

“This is not done to impress you, 
Miss Kramer, don’t believe that. Money 
is a gambler’s stock in trade, ready 
money, and I must carry my stock in 
trade with me all the time you see. I 
showed you this merely to show you 
that a thousand dollars doesn’t mean 
much. So you'll oblige me tremendously 
if you'll take this honestly earned money 
and say no more about it until you can 
pay it back.” 

When she still hesitated he said ur- 
gently: 

“You say you’re under obligations to 
me for stopping your father from shoot- 
ing a while back. Well, you can pay 
this obligation by taking this. Other- 
wise," there was now something in his 
voice that caught her attention, "other- 
wise you'll hurt my feelings, and you 
don’t want to do that, do you, Miss 
Kramer.” 

Because it was difficult for this clean 
minded wholesome young woman to be- 
lieve anybody was altogether evil, be- 
cause it was rather easy to appeal to 
her sentiments she took the money, 
gratefully. She could not know of 


y 
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course that the only honest money 
Monty Greer had ever earned was fifty 
cents that he earned as a kid for shov- 
elling snow from a neighbor’s side- 
walk. She also could not know that 
every one of his suits of clothes was 
similarly fitted to this one; that each one 
of them had a thousand dollar bill 
sewed into it somewhere to serve the 
gambler in a pinch if he got into a 
tight hole. Monty had profoundly wished 
that the young woman should not think 
of the significant fact that the bill he had 
offered her could not possibly have been 
much more than a year old it being one 
of the new series of small size bills. 

After some more casual talk, talk dur- 
ing which she did not ask any more em- 
barrassing questions, Monty escorted her 
to her stateroom and he was alone with 
his thoughts; thoughts and feelings that 
had not run through his mind for many 
years. 


CHAPTER IIl 


ER father did not look up as she 
H entered the stateroom. He was 
sitting at the little table, smok 
ing while he was staring fixedly at the 
figures entered in a bank book that lay 
open before him. His eyes bore a look 
of brooding abiding grief. When he 
failed to look up at her entrance she 
said: 
“The boat’s sailed, father.” 
He wrinkled his brow as if he didn’t 
understand. She continued: 
"I've got to go with you." 
“Go with me, but you can’t; I haven’t 
the money.” 
“T have. I drew out my savings to- 
day. I was going to give them to you.” 
“Your savings!” with a gesture of vio- 
lent scorn. “Look!” 
He picked up the deposit book and 


thrust it before her eyes, pointing to the. 


final figure on the last sheet. Judy re- 
fused to look at it. She looked at the 
old man pityingly. She pulled over the 
other .chair and sat facing him across 
the table. After a long pause she talked 
to him firmly as if to a refractory child : 

"Listen father, there wasn't time to 
talk before but there is now. I went to 
see the doctor this evening, that’s why 
you were able to slip away without my 
knowing it. Worrying or brooding over 
the figures in this book wont do you any 


good. And men like you father don’t 
take the law into their own hands.” 
She clasped his twitching hand which 
was lying on the table. Still talking as 
if to a refractory child she went on: 
"You've had a bad nervous break- 
down father, and the doctors say you 
mustn't be worried or upset or sit around 


brooding." 
The man emitted a harsh scornful 
laugh: . 
“Doctors !” 


He picked up the bank book intent on 
showing it to her. 

She continued stroking his hand look- 
ing at him pityingly. 

“Oh, father, forget the book and the 
figures in it please. What good does it 
do, looking at the figures that represent 
what you lost? You know where that 
sort of thing ends. Wasn’t it silly get- 
ting on this boat without telling me just 
because you heard that the president of 
the Investment Trust was sailing on it? 
If it had not been for a neighbor hear- 
ing you give the directions to the taxi- 
man I would have gone crazy wonder- 
ing what became of you. 

“What if Mr. Graham IS on this 
boat? After all you don't know that 
he is directly responsible for your losses. 
If it had not been for that young man 
who stopped you just in time > 

She clenched her hands in an agony 
of apprehension at the prospect of her 
father occupying a prisoner’s cell. She 
feared for her father’s reason. Know- 
ing his unfailing gentleness and kind- 
ness so well, his last two attempts at 
the life of 

Suddenly her attention was fixed by 
his queer actions. He had risen from 
his seat and tiptoed to the partition sep- 
arating them from the adjoining state- 
room. When she started toward him he 
held one finger to his lips and cautioned 
her in a whisper to be careful. She 
looked at him in wide eyed fear; then 
the reason for his queer antics dawned 


on her. She asked in a tense whisper: 
“Father, is that Mr. Graham’s cabin 
there ?” 


He nodded two or three times while a 
faint smile of triumph wreathed his lips. 
“And you picked this cabin on purpose 
because—because " There was now 
a deadly fear in her eyes. The matter 
had become an obsession with her. fa- 
ther, a man whose gentleness and kind- 


ness had been proverbial among their 
friends and neighbors. Her hand went 
to her lips to still a stifled involuntary 
cry. This was worse than an obses- 
sion. Her father was going mad! How 
to stop him; how to prevent the mad 
attempt. 

She started toward him wild plans 
racing through her head. He looked at 
her and she was relieved that a look 
of sanity was returning to his eyes. 
He said: 

*We've got to go and look up a cabin 
for you, dear." 

“Never mind that just now daddy. I 
could stay here. I suppose they can fix 
up curtains here like they do on a 
train." 

He shook his head emphatically, vio- 
lently. 

“No, no, I'm too nervous; I have to 
be alone. I'm going to see about a state- 
room for you." 

Before she could prevent him he 
opened the door of their stateroom and 
had started out when she saw him start 
violently and quickly but silently close 
the door, standing there in a listening 
attitude. Judy now heard the murmur 
of voices on the other side of the door. 
She now. realised that the door to the 
adjoining stateroom was probably open 
and that two persons near that door 
were speaking. A woman's voice was 
saying: 

“Td rather rest, Henry. 
for bed.” 

The man’s voice responded : 

“Oh, just a few turns around the 
deck. Come on Kay. You can slip 
something over the negligee.” 

The man’s voice continued, an im- 
patient edge creeping into it. 

“Come on Kay, don’t be so fussy. 
We can rest afterward. God knows I 
need a rest. I’m going to take the 
longest rest I ever had." 

Judy shuddered at the smile with 
which this last statement was received 
by her father. She dropped into a chair 
to shut out the look on his normally 
benevolent, kindly face. 


I got ready 


CHAPTER IV 


HE noise and the hubbub of the 
departure was now past. Din- 
ner had been eaten by those who 


were able to eat. Peace reiened on the 
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big liner as she plowed her way east- 
ward. 

Monty Greer -was in a ruminative 
mood. He wended his way slowly to 
the rail where he had last stood with 
Judy Kramer. He leaned over puffing 
his cigarette, watching the trail of phos- 
phorescence following in the wake of 
the ship. The faint delicate perfume 
that emanated from her fresh young 
body was still in his nostrils. A faint 
smile touched his lips occasionally as he 
smoked cigarette after cigarette. 

He was watching the arc made by the 
last one he had pitched overboard as it 
plunged downward toward the blue-black 
depths, when he became conscious of 
another figure that was now leaning over 
the rail at his side. He paid no at- 
tention; his nerves were now under 
perfect control. The need for ceaseless 
watchfulness had been left behind him. 

Then there was wafted toward him 
from the figure at his side the odor of a 
perfume with which he had reason to 
be familiar. It was stronger and less 
delicate than the perfume that had 
emanated from the fresh young body be- 
side him several hours earlier at the 
same place at the rail, 

A voice with an edge of amusement 
said softly: 

“Not high-hatting old friends are you 
Monty, dear?” 

When he did not answer the voice 
came again, this time with an edge of 
something other than amusement in it: . 

*Not turning me down because of that 
weepy young thing you got so chummy 
with, are you, Monty? Because if you 
nrc 

At the threat in the voice Monty 
turned. He was not afraid on his own 
Account. He was thinking of Judy. He 
knew Sigrid Carline too well; knew of 
what deviltry she was capable if she 
were crossed. 

He could now see her face dimly in 
the reflection from the phosphorescence 
of the water below. Her corn-colored 
hair looked almost white in the half 
light. The perfume she used was wafted 
to his nostrils and went to his head as 
it always did. He could not help it; 
the lure of this woman was as strong as 
it ever was. She had as great a hold 
on him as ever. This Swedish dancer 
always did things to him that nothing 
else did to the cool-headed gambler. 
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Nevertheless he held his emotions in 
check; he knew that she was not for 
him as she had taken occasion to let 
him know in the past. He smiled to 
himself as he realized that their posi- 
tions were now reversed, She seemed 
to be the suppliant now. He looked 
at her without saying anything, waiting 
for his cue. 

She purred softly: 

*So Monty Greer got him a nice lit- 
tle playmate did he? Right straight out 
of the Sunday School. Monty Greer 
reformed. He'll have nothing more to 
do with bold, bad, wicked Swedish danc- 
ers. Guess I'd better take the little 
girl in hand and——" 

Monty had collected himself by this 
time. He saw the trend the conversa- 
tion was taking; he said with mock 
humility : 

"Since you won't have me, Sigrid 
dear, what can I do? As for being a 
gambler, is that worse than being a 
banker who——” 


E stopped. He realized his mistake 

almost before the words were ut- 
tered. Her eyes blazed at him with 
feline ferocity. 

“Yes,” she purred. The monosyllable 
almost sounded like a sibilant hiss. 
“Yesss, about the banker——” 

“Oh, I just happened to mention him. 
Saw you at the Clover Leaf last night 
with Graham. You're not kidding your- 
self that your shenannigans with Gra- 
ham are a secret, are you Sigrid dear? 
The whole town knows about it.” 

“And suppose it does know about it. 
Perhaps you'll do with Graham what 
you did with young Van Orden. It was 
you wasn’t it who told Van Orden that 
I was tatooed all over with the names 
of Swedish sailors?” Her words came 
fast now; the feral glare in her eyes 
forced him to take a step backward, 
She reminded him of nothing so much 
as a tigress. She continued: 

“Van Orden was going to marry me, 
until you told him that story. Well 
Mr. Greer, let me warn you not to 
do that sort of thing again. You know 
the line about a woman scorned, don’t 
you? If you do that once more, you'll 
never shuffle another card." She stopped, 
her rich fuli bosom rising and falling 
with her seething emotions 


After a moment she put her hand on 
his arm gently. She said softly: 

"Forgive me, Monty. You did me a 
frightful injury you know. I always 
thought well of you; in fact I liked you 
a lot, I 

“You took a queer way of showing it,” 
he said hoarsely. Once more he felt 
the old lure. His arm tingled from her 
touch, Her body swayed nearer. 

She whispered: 

“Did you expect me to throw myself 
at your head, Monty? A woman has her 
pride you know, A woman expects to bé 
sought after, pursued and captured.” 
Her body swayed still nearer. Her voice 
came not much more audible than a 
sigh: 

“Oh, Monty, my. dear!” 

Their bodies swayed together and 
merged. An ecstatic passionate wave of 
gloating robbed the cool gambler of his 
senses. He forgot where he was. The 
woman he had wanted for years as he 
never wanted anything else was in his 
arms giving herself fully, completely, 
unreservedly, with promise of more——. 

She freed herself gently from his 
arms. As she did so she whispered with 
her lips close to his ear: 

“Turn around, Monty dear, right be- 
hind you. Your little dove saw it alf. 
Explain it if you can. You had it com- 
ing to you, Monty dear.” 

She was out of his arms and with a 
tinkling laugh she glided away. 

Monty turned like a flash. Not five 
feet from him at the rail stood Judy 
Kramer like a frozen statue. 

Monty stopped, staring. He now un- 
derstood the diabolical cunning of the 
dancer. He cursed himself bitterly for 
a fool, permitting himself to be de- 
ceived even for a moment. Knowing 
Sigrid Carline’s utter selfishness and 
coldness he should have suspected some- 
thing. He should have known that no 
gambler, even the most notorious was 
for her. She aimed higher. She would 
give herself only to the highest bidder 
and the wad of thousand dollar bills in 
his pocket was only a flea bite compared 
to what others were able and willing 
to offer her. All this went through his 
head as he tasted the bitter dregs of 
defeat. 

Not since he was a high school boy 
had he enjoyed on an equal footing the 
companionship of a girl like Judy, 


E 
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Kramer. Since he had left her at her 
father’s stateroom door he had had rosy 
dreams; vague shadowy dreams; but 
they were dreams which lifted him to 
heights to which he had stopped aspir- 
ing. They were heights the existence of 
which he had forgotten. 

He stood there in dumb misery un- 
able for the life of him to say a word. 
What could he say? How could he 
rehabilitate himself with this young 
woman who had lifted him from the 
sordid commonplace of his life. She 
mercifully came to his rescue. 

“Oh, Mr. Greer, I’m so sorry. You 
see, I was at the rail there, just about 
to talk to you when Miss Carline came 
up. I could not get away without dis- 
turbing you, you see, so I just stayed, 
hoping you would not see me. I was 
so embarrassed.” Then with a glow of 
enthusiasm : 

“What a gorgeous creature she is!” 

“Oh, you know Miss Carline?" he 
asked lamely. 


ES, I saw her at the revue. Isn't 

she wonderful. You’re to be con- 
gratulated, Mr. Greer. It must be 
wonderful for a man to have 7 She 
stopped when she saw the look of acute 
misery spread over his features. 

"Why, Mr. Greer, you don't look 
at all happy. You're not sick are you. 
Are you sea sick ?" 

He shook his head, standing there 
with head bowed. Then with sudden de- 
termination he stepped forward nearer 
to her. Se said: 

“What would you say, Miss Kramer, 
if I told you that the whole thing was 
put on for your benefit?” 

“Put on? For my benefit?” 

“Yes. You see, Miss Carline saw 
you here at the rail. She did it to dis- 
credit me in your eyes.” 

“Why should she do that? And isn’t 
it rather an ungallant thing to say. I 
don’t think I understand, Mr. Greer. 
How could it discredit you with me to 
see you on intimate terms with a fa- 
mous dancer. In fact if anything it 
might enhance your value in my eyes if 
I thought of the matter that way at 
all. But this is such a purely private 
matter, Mr. Greer, that I do not see 
why you discuss it at all.” 

Monty Greer, the man of the world 
floundered mentally. What could he 


say in the face of such innocence and 
what response could he make to such 
pitiless logic? Finally he decided on the 
truth. But how tell the truth? At best 
it would have a very ugly sound. Then 
he remembered her simplicity. Here was 
a direct simplicity that might accept any 
story at its precise face value. 

He began lamely: 

“You see, Miss Kramer, what you saw 
wasn't—er—it wasn't what it seemed." 
The last few words came with a rush. 

“No 2 

He gulped painfully and began again. 

"No, you see Miss Carline and I are 
not as friendly as you might think. In 
fact we are not on good terms at all." 

"Is it necessary to tell me that, Mr. 
Greer?” 

“No, perhaps not, but I want you to 
understand what happened.” 

“Oh, is it customary for persons who 
are not on very good terms to embrace 
passionately ?” 

“No, it’s not just that. It’s so hard for 
me to tell you about it Miss Kramer.” 

“Why is it necessary to tell me any- 
thing about it? Im sure it isn’t my 
affair. This is surely a matter that is 
strictly between you and Miss Carline.” 

“Yes, of course, but Miss Kramer I 
want you to think well of me.” 

“Well, how can your friendship for 
Miss Carline make me think less of you. 
Indeed I rather admire a man who can 
attract Miss Carline, a woman who has 
the whole world at her feet; a woman 
who can pick and choose——” 

No, but you don’t understand,” he 
interrupted desperately. Then he con- 
tinued : 

“You see, Miss Carline isn’t, isn’t— 
well she isn’t a good woman in the con- 
ventional sense.” 

Miss Kramer straightened herself up 
to her slim height. 

“Ts that a nice thing to tell me, Mr. 
Greer ?” 

“Please, Miss Kramer, please under- 


stand me. To put it bluntly, I was 
after -Miss Carline. We were ac- 
quainted. She would have nothing to 


do with me because—because, well for 
some reason of her own. She accused 
me of saying something about her to a 
wenlthy young society man who was 
very much in love with her. She be- 
lieves that what I was alleged to have 
said was responsible for breaking off 
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what would have been a very good 
match for her or for any young woman 
for that matter. 

“She saw you and me together and 
she thought that there was something 
between us. When she saw me at the 
rail here a little while ago she began 
quarrelling with me, but then she caught 


sight of you and—and—” He paused, 
then he finished lamely: 
“She’s a tremendously attractive 


woman you know and I did like her a 
lot.” 

“So you were tempted,” the young 
woman flashed scornfully, “like Adam 
in the Garden of Eden. And now you 
tell me this story. Just what do you 
hope to accomplish by telling me all that, 
Mr. Greer?” 

Monty Greer now, without wile or 
intent assumed the pose that was best for 
his chances of putting himself in the good 
graces of this unusual young woman. 
He now assumed the pose of the little 
boy. This appeals to every wholesome, 
clean woman, old or young. It appeals 
to the age-old maternal instinct in the 
woman whether she be good or bad, 
housewife or courtesan. 

He spoke simply: 

“The life of a gambler is not all 
glamour and joy as it is depicted in 
fiction, Miss Kramer. It’s a hard life. 
I come from a pretty good family. My 
father and mother both died when I was 
a kid. I’ve had secret longings all my 
adult life for the kind of life and society, 
for the kind of social contact repre- 
sented by you and your kind. When you 
met me and treated me as an equal, all 
my life-long desires and longings for 
that kind of thing were crystallized. I 
wanted desperately to have you think 
well of me. 

“Such a thing between a young man 
and a young woman is not the simple 
thing it is when it happens to two per- 
sons of the same sex. Perhaps I had 
dreams and visions about you, dreams 
that I am not good enough to have 
about a person like you, Miss Kramer, 
so you see when Sigrid did what she did 
to spoil-the dream I z 

He stopped and turned away from her 
leaning lightly on the rail looking at 
the wake left by the powerful screw pro- 
pellers. After a moment he felt a hand 
cool and light as a rose-leaf on the back 
of his own hand. A soft voice said: 


“Will it make any difference if I say 
that what I saw and the horrid things 
you said do not matter, that I think that 
down underneath the mask of the gam- 
bler you are a—very much of—very 
much of a man?” 

Monty turned swiftly the light of a 
mad hope transforming his features but 
she was gone. He was conscious of her 
wraithlike figure floating away in the 
darkening distance of the deck. 


CHAPTER V, 


HE ocean going routine had be- 

come established on the second day. 

Deck chairs and places in the din- 
ing rooms had been apportioned; cliques 
had been formed; bridge parties and 
drinking parties had been organized; 
each individual or group of gregarious ` 
instincts had found and become attached 
to kindred spirits. 

The stateroom walls and doors hid 
Írom the public gaze the little dramas, 
tragedies and comedies that such walls 
and doors always do hide from the sor- 
did public gaze. 

Behind the door enclosing the suite 
engaged by the Grahams high drama 
was being enacted. Indeed so stormy 
was it that an occasional echo of it 
seeped past the panels of the door and 
walls. 

Both had become worn from the pro- 
tracted quarrel. Both decided to put 
on their conventional mask for the time 
being and take a stroll about the deck. 
Tt was a very loverlike pair that emerged 
from their stateroom. Graham solicit- 
ously put his hand under Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s arm to help her up the narrow 
companionway stairs, when Kay Graham 
suddenly looked up and stopped as shot. 

She was looking directly into the eyes 
of Sigrid Carline who was looking 
down at the pair with an enigmatic 
smile wreathing her highly colored lips. 
Graham also looked and breathed a 
heartfelt curse, after which he said in 
a low tone to Mrs. Graham: 

“I had no idea that she——" 

He was not permitted to finish what 
he was going to say. Mrs. Graham 
wrenched her arm away from his clasp, 
turned her back on the other two and 
returned to her stateroom without a 
backward glance. 
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Graham took another step upward 
and met Sigrid half way. She had 
been descending slowly. The corpulent 
banker glared at her furiously: 

“What in the name of common sense 
are you doing HERE? You knew I 
was taking this boat. Why couldn’t you 
wait until this whole damnable mess blew 
over then we'd be free to——" 

'The beautiful dancer assumed a look 
of injured disappointment. 

“Why, Bunny, I thought you'd be SO 
glad to see me!" 

Graham looked about him fearfully. 

“Hush for God’s sake be careful! 
Why the devil did you have to get on 
THIS boat. If you had to go abroad 
why not another boat? We could have 
met on the other side and——” 

Sigrid for answer took one of his 
overcoat buttons and began twisting it 
without raising her eyes to his. 

“T was worried about you Bunny 
Rabbit. You’ve been looking so wor- 
ried and ill since all that bank trouble 
and then you caught that dreadful cold 


HE frown vanished from his wor- 

E ried face. He seized the hand that 
was twisting the button. He lowered 
his head to get a look at her eyes with- 
out success. He said in as melting a 
voice as it is possible for an elderly fat 
man to achieve: 

“Were you really worried about me, 
dear?” 

Sigrid gave him a glance which com- 
pleted his undoing. 

“Of course I was. If you died now 
SHE’D be your widow and I’d be just 
nothing.” 

Graham was startled at this estimate 
of the possibilities. 

“What !” 

“Yes, why I knew a girl and her 
sweetheart’s wife wouldn’t even let her 
come to the funeral.” 

One of her arms slid about his neck. 

“Bunny, dear you wouldn’t 

He shook her arm off. 

“For God's sake be careful," he looked 
about furtively. “Tell you what, tell 
me the number of your cabin." 

“B. 86." 

"TH see you later." 

He turned abruptly and retraced his 
way down the narrow companionway. 
As he opened the door to their state- 


room, his wife stood at the table with 
her wrap and hat still one. She was 
tearing viciously to bits a cigarette she 
had taken from a hammered brass con- 
tainer. She threw the shreds violently 
to the floor as the door opened to ad- 
mit the corpulent figure of her hus- 
band. With a great effort she restrained 
her voice to a conversational pitch. She 
said icily : 

*Doesn't it show at least a slight lack 
of taste to take one of your principal 
mistresses on the same boat with your 
wife?" 

“Its not my fault, Kay. 
didn’ t know a thing about it.” 

“T suppose you didn’t know that Sig- 
rig Carline was sailing on this boat?” 

“T certainly didn’t know she was sail- 
ing on THIS boat. I would have tried 
to stop her if I had known.” 

“Oh, you didn’t know she was sailing 
on this boat, but you knew she was going 
abroad, of course. You had it all ar- 
ranged to meet somewhere in Europe, 
didn’t you?” 

When he did not answer she con- 
tinued : 

“Hal, do you remember saying once 
that if I ever made up my mind that I 
wanted a divorce that you'd give it to 
me?” 

“Don’t be silly, my dear.” 

“You SAID that didn’t you?” 

“Well, perhaps I did.” 

"Well, that’s just what I do want; 
I want to start proceedings as soon as 
we get to Paris.’ 

“T thought you once said that sensible 
women don’t break up their homes over 
a casual love affair ?" 

"Did you say a casual love affair? 
Does the lady in the case believe it is 
only a casual love affair?" 

“I don’t know what the lady believes 
and it doesn't make any difference what 
she believes, does it?" 

She looked at him with such complete 
scorn that he winced as if from a blow. 

“Henry Graham what a dog you are! 
How utterly cowardly! Taking what 
you can get without being willing to pay 
the price. You’re probably making the 
lady believe that you will marry her if 
you can get a divorce; that’s because you 
thought I am so ‘broad minded’ that 
I wouldn’t mind a clandestine affair or 
two on your part. But now when you 
begin to see the possibility of my taking 


I swear I 
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it seriously and also the possibility of 
paying the price to the lady you welch. 

“That’s just what it is, isn’t it? 
welching? I once heard you utter some 
very caustic remarks about one who is 
a welcher. I am just wondering what 
the result would be if I went to the 
lady personally and convinced her that 
you were just playing with her, if I 


For the first time during the inter- 
view he showed genuine alarm. As she 
was moving toward the closed door he 
seized her arm, ; 

“For God’s sake Kay, think what 
you're doing. You'll be cheapening 
yourself by i 

“Cheapening myself by talking to your 
mistress, eh? I agree with you. You 
do not see of course that you cheapened 
yourself by being intimate with a notori- 
ous prostitute, whe tolerated you for 
what she could get out of you. Take 
a good look at yourself, an elderly fat 
man. Do you seriously think a woman 
like that could fall for you if it wasn’t 
for what she hopes to get out of you? 
Why you poor & 

“For heaven's sake Kay, be sensible 
about this. Can't we come to some com- 
ton understanding ?" 

*No, we can't. 
came into your life, you and I have 
stopped looking at things the same way. 
'There is not a single thing we now 
have in common, not a feeling or 
thought." 

“Yes, that's right. I know you think 
I ought to give up my private fortune 
to those depositors." 

*You would have thought so too if 
you were the man I married, but you're 
as far from being that man as a Nordic 
is from a Hottentot." 

"Listen Kay," he burst out petulantly, 
"this is the first time in weeks that I've 
had a chance to relax." 

“Very well, Henry dear. Relax all 
you like. I shan't bother you after to- 
night." 

She turned on her heel and started for 
the door that led to her own cabin. Gra- 
ham took a quick stride and got in her 
path. He seized her arms. 

“Please Kay, don’t take it like that,” 
drawing her gently toward him. 

“Even if we’re not in love as we were 
once, why can’t we just go on being 
friends ?" 


Ever since this woman . 


She jerked herself away from and 
faced him with blazing eyes a spot of 
color high on each cheek. 

“Friends! Friendship and love! You 
talk as if you could shift in and out of 
them like the gears of your car!” 

“I don't blame you for being sore, 
Kay, bu D 

“Oh, it's not this girl alone. I could 
forgive a man's wandering with a very 
attractive woman such as she is. There 
are other things.” 

She laughed hysterically and com- 
tinued : 

“They say a woman should leave her 
husband when she’s heard all his stories 
three times. Let us say it’s that, that’s 
a perfectly good reason in modern think- 
ing for incompatibility." 

She turned swiftly and went into her 
own cabin slamming her door with an 
unmistakable air of finality. Graham, 
thinking he had sensed a feminine soft- 
ening moved toward the door, but found 
it locked nor was there a sound from 
the other side in response to his ‘re- 
peated knockings. 

He pounded at the door, calling, 

“Kay! Kay.” He was about to try 
the door again when he heard a knock- 
ing at the outer door. He turned im- 
patiently, annoyed at the interruption 
at this time. He called. 

* Come in." 


CHAPTER VI 
Tie: door swung open admitting 


Monty Greer in immaculate eve- 
ning dress. Giving no sign of rec- 
ognition, the latter said urbanely: 

“T beg your pardon, I’ve lost a bag 
and I thought it might be mixed up 
with yours.” 

Graham was now in a truculent mood. 
To see a man to whom he had in the 
past lost thousands of dollars did not 
please him at this particular moment. 
He spoke brusquely : 

“Why, is your name Graham, too? 
I thought it was—or is that one of your 
names?” 

Monty looked at him calmly. With- 
out a movement of his facial muscles 
to indicate his inward amusement he an- 
swered gravely: 

“No, my name is Greer, but I'm 
just two cabins away from you and oüe 
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of the stewards says he saw the bag 
standing outside in this corridor.” 

“Well, it isn’t here, Mr. Greer,” 

“Sorry to have disturbed you, but 
you see it has a lot of valuable papers in 
it,” he dropped his voice to a whisper. 
“It has some incriminating stuff about 
bankers.” 

Graham was startled at this in spite 
of himself. He was too much dis- 
turbed about his own affairs to see that 
the other was laughing at him. 

“Bankers !" 

"Not your kind of bankers, Mr. Gra- 
ham, Shimmy; Faro; Roulette; Black- 
Jack and other banking things like that. 
Much the same idea as yours but on a 
somewhat smaller scale." Monty gave 
the fat banker his brightest smile and 
bowed his way out of the door. 

Kay Graham in the privacy of her 
own stateroom gave way to her feel- 
ings. When she had somewhat calmed 
herself she put aside her outer clothes 
and prepared herself for bed. She was 
combing her luxurious hair before the 
mirror when she heard Monty come into 
the outer stateroom. She heard the mur- 


mur of voices beyond the door and then. 


she heard Monty leave. A short time 
later she heard her husband go out 
quietly. Her lip curled as her mind fol- 
lowed him on his probable errand. 


ER own room being stuffy she 

opened the communicating door 
between hers and her husband's and lay 
down in her negligee reading some let- 
ters when she heard a knock on the 
outer door. 

She got up quickly and turned her 
back to the door to repair the ravages 
of her grief, as she heard the door 
open. When she turned she could not 
know that the well-dressed stranger who 
stood in the doorway was the man 
who had been with her husband a short 
while ago. His face looked vaguely fa- 
miliar but she put that from her as one 
of the things that frequently happens; 
she was quite certain that the well 
groomed young man was a stranger to 
her. She looked at Monty inquiringly. 

Monty smiled gently. “Pardon me, 
but I’m making a house to house can- 
vass for a missing bag." 

During this time Mrs. Graham kept her 
back half turned from him. But he 
caught a fleeting reflection of her face 
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in the mirror. This told him that she 
"had been weeping. 

Monty continued : 

"But—I'm afraid I’m intruding.” 

Kay made a gesture of dissent, still 
half turned from him. Finally when 
she felt that she could master her voice 
she said: 

“There are all my bags over there.” 

As Monty stooped to inspect the bags, 
Mrs. Graham seized the opportunity 
to wipe her eyes once more and com- 
pose her features. 

Monty, without looking up, while still 
stooping to inspect the bags, asked: 

“Ts there anything I can do for 
YOU?" 

She looked at him in mild surprise. 
He stil had his back considerately 
turned toward her, for which she was 
grateful. She asked: 

“What do you mean?" 

"My favorite hobbies, dear lady, are 
ice skating and helping ladies in dis- 
tress?” 

This, felt Kay Graham, was going 
a little too far, even for a well dressed, 
good looking stranger. She turned di- 
rectly toward him and asked icily.: 

“Ts your bag there?” 

"I'm sorry madam, I'm not trying to 
be fresh, but I can see that something 
is wrong. And having once before had 
the pleasure of doing you a small serv- 
ice——" 

“Where was that?” 

“At the gold table at Havana.” 

Mrs. Graham nodded reminiscently. 
She remembered now. That was why 
she had a vague feeling that this young 
man was familiar. 

"Yes, I remember. I had four gold 
pieces on a winning number and a hor- 
rible Russian baron or bandit or some- 
thing claimed they were his." 

“He thought his beard would frighten 
you." 

“You were awfully nice about it." 

“That Bolshevik didn't think so. He 
swore out a warrant for me on his way 
to the hospital." 

“T hope you didn't get into any trou- 
ble about it? I didn't hear a thing about 
it afterward." 

“No, there was no trouble. Just 
about that time I decided that mother 
might like to have me home for Christ- 
mas." 
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“You mean that because of that fight 
you had to go back to America?” 

“Don’t worry, if it hadn't been that 
fight it would have been some other." 

"[ never found out your name.' 

“Monty Greer." 

"The famous Monty Greer." 

“The notorious Monty Greer.” 

“Im sorry I was so high and mighty 
just now." 

"That's all right. I thought there 
might be another Russian Baron annoy- 
ing you." 

Mrs. Graham shook her head with a 
wistful smile that verged on the bitter. 
Monty with that delicacy of which he 
was capable at his best moved toward 
the door. 

“Pd better say good night." 

He had his hand on the knob when 
she said softly: 

“There is something you could do for 
me." When he turned toward her, she 
said hastily as if sorry she had spoken: 

“But I won't tell you what it is to- 
night." 

“Why not?" 

“I want to think it over. I'll see you 
up on the sun deck in the morning." 

Monty gave her a long look. She 
looked extremely attractive and desir- 
able in her negligee. 

“You know, Mrs. Graham, I have a 
feeling that this isn’t going to be such 
a dull voyage after all.” He smiled 
once more and walked out closing the 
door gently after him. 


CHAPTER VII 


UDGINS, the ubiquitous, Cock- 
H ney room steward, was outside 

the door as Monty stepped into 
the corridor. 

“Ye 'aven't found yer bag yet sir?" 

"No," Monty shook his head, smil- 
ingly. 

Hudgins stared about at the doors lin- 
ing the corridor hopelessly. Then he 
pointed to the door of the Kramer state- 
room. . 

“Ave ye hasked the people in that 
styteroom, Mr. Greer?” 

*No, I have not." 

*Do ye care if Hi hask sir?" 

“No.” Monty was smiling. It always 
amused him to hear the Cockney speech 
with its characteristic sing-song inflec- 
tion. 


Hudgins knocked on the door and it 
opened to frame the lovely face and fig- 
ure of Judy Kramer. She was arrang- 
ing her father's things. 


"Good evening, Miss Kramer, are 
rou all straightened out?” 
“Good evening, Mr. Greer,” there 


was no embarrassment or restraint in her 
greeting. “Yes, we're getting things in 
shape now. Father is off arranging about 
a stateroom for me. I bunked here last 
night.” She laughed merrily. 

“An old maid across the corridor was 
quite horrified when she saw a young 
girl come out of my father’s stateroom 
this morning. She must have thought 
father a regular old Don Juan or some 
kind of ogre inveigling young girls,” 
She laughed once more. 

“You haven’t any passport, of course, 
Miss Kramer, but that’s all right, I 
guess, I asked about it and I believe 
they can arrange an emergency landing 
permit. You'll have loads of fun I'm 
sure." 

Once more he felt the powerful attrac- 
tion of this fresh young girl. He had 
forgotten for the time being the curious 
Hudgins who stood taking in every 
word. But the steward brought him 
back to his errand. 

“We was wonderin’, Miss, if ye didn’t 
find a bag belonging to Mr. Greer!” 

“Why, yes. We did find a bag that 
doesn’t belong to us and we were won- 
dering whose it was. We were just 
about to report it." She pointed to the 
baggage in a corner of the room beside 
which was standing a bag with the ini- 
tials M. G 

“Why yes, Miss Kramer, that’s mine, 
I guess. Must have got mixed up in the 
hurry of leave-taking, I guess.” He did 
not explain that it was because of his 
own unconventional leave-taking that the 
bag had probably got lost. 

Hudgins stooped to pick up the bag 
without noticing that it was unfastened. 
As he picked it up the lid fell open spilf- 
ing the contents to the floor. Monty 
made a hurried scrambling dive but he 
was too late. There was exposed to full 
view the “banking” paraphernalia so 
necessary to his profession. 

But aside from dice, cards, poker 
chips, etc., there was now scattered on 
the floor four girls’ photographs, a rib- 
bon garter and a revolver. Max re- 
trieved the garter which he swiftly 


` 
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stuffed into his pocket. He was about 
to gather the photographs when Miss 
Kramer came forward. 

"Im ‘so sorry,’ she murmured con- 
tritely. "It's all my fault. I unfastened 
the bag before I knew that it wasn’t 
ours.” 

Monty murmured : “That’s all right; 
no harm done,” while he tried to pre- 
vent her from seeing the photographs.” 
At this moment the entrance of Judy’s 
father provided a diversion, for which 
the gambler was thankful. 

Kramer did not reply to Greer’s 
greeting. His eyes were fastened as if 
by an hypnotic spell to the revolver 
which had spilled out from Monty’s bag. 
Kramer picked it up and unconsciously 
pointed it at the gambler. The latter 
called out sharply: 

“Be careful, the darn thing is loaded.” 
He stepped nearer and took the weapon 
from the grasp of the older man, con- 


tinuing : 

“Tve been shot twice with that thing 
already." 

Hudgins’ eyes stared at him wide- 
eyed. 


“Good Lud,” he exclaimed, “was that 
in Chicago?” 

Monty smiled. “No, Hudgins, it was 
in a shell crater in Chateau Thierry.” 
` During this brief interchange Kramer 
was watching the weapon in the gam- 
blers hand as if fascinated. Judy was 
watching her father anxiously. Greer, 
sensitive to the charged atmosphere, 
glanced from one to the other, feeling 
the restraint in the air. To relieve the 
strain he said lightly: 

"Well, we'd better pop along, George, 
and let Miss Kramer and her father go 
to bed. They need the rest. Come 
along.” He pocketed the weapon as he 
stepped casually toward the door. 

"Good night, Miss Kramer. Good 
night, Mr. Kramer; thank you." 

As Hudgins was trudging at his side 
carrying the bag, Monty, who felt the 
need of companionship, said: 

"Funny old chap, isn't he, Hudgins! ? 
"Ho, yus, but ye see a lot o' queer 
folks crossin’ the hocean, sir." 

"Yes, I expect you've met plenty of 
them." 

By this time they had reached his 
stateroom and Hudgins was depositing 
his bag on the cot. 


Hudgins was nodding his head sol- 
emnly. 

_“Ho, yus. More'n four hunnert times 
H'ive crossed the hocean, sir." 

"Great Scott! Four hundred times !" 

"Yus, sir. A v'yage an' a life time; 
it's much the syme. A lot o' fuss, a 
bit ọ fun and then gang plank down, 
aw'y they go and the cabins are cleaned 
out ready for the next lot." 

“Quite a philosopher, eh, George ?" 

" "Ere we h'are—shovin' along through 
the hevérlastin' hocean with love an 'ate 
an' Gord knows wot hall mixed up to- 
gether. Some enj’yin’ every minute of 
it an’ some longing’ to ’ave it h’over 
but h’all goin’ the syme w’y.” 

“You know, George, I bet right now 
there’s plenty of drama if we could only 
see inside some of these cabins.” 

“Right ye h’are, sir. You bet there’s 
plenty of drammer. I’ve opened one or 
two doors a bit too quick in my time.” 

Max chuckled. “Yes, I guess you 
have. It might be interesting to take a 
peep behind some of these walls now. 
Good night, Hudgins; don’t open too 
many doors or something might happen.” 

Oh; Lud, no sir. Good night sir, 
thank ye sir.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


ONTY GREER was evidently 
in tune with the beautiful 
morning. He sparkled and 

shone like the bright sunlight on the 
rippling waves. As he strolled leisurely 
along the deck in his spotless flannels he 
attracted considerable attention. He 
was smiling to himself as if at some 
inner joke. 

Being a lover of dogs, he paused at 
the doorway on deck marked “Dogs” 
and stepped in. Here he leaned against 
the door-frame, watching with amuse- 
ment a scene that was being enacted be- 
tween one of the occupants and the bril- 
liantly beautiful dancer. Miss Carline 
was holding her Peke in her arms kiss- 
ing the top of its head. 

She gave him a frigid glare as she 
caught sight of him. He acknowledged 
the glare with his best smile and po- 
litest bow. He said banteringly: 

"Good morning, Sweetheart." 

“The New York police haven't as long 
an arm as I thought, or they would 
have you off this boat arid in jail." 
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“No, I’m not in jail yet, honey, We 
bankers are immune, you know.” , 

She gave him a frigid glance without 
vouchsafing a reply. She put down her 
dog who was gazing at her mournfully. 
She gave the animal a final pat, saying: 

"Goodbye, darling." 

“Goodbye,” answered Monty. 

The young woman swept by him, 
slamming the door with such emphasis 
that she set the dozen or more dogs 
howling. 

He was doing his best to quiet the 
animals when a shadow fell across his 
stooping figure. He had not heard the 
door open owing to the noise made by 
the canines. He looked up and found 
himself staring in the bright blue eyes 
of Judy Kramer. 

"Why, hello," with pleased surprise. 
“You look like the weather. When did 
you get in?" 

"Just this moment I was passing 
and heard the dogs barking." 

Monty's eyes followed hers to two 
dogs that were particularly noisy. He 
smiled and asked: 

"Understand what they're saying ?" 

"No," with an answering smile. “Do 
you?" 

Pointing to a Scotty that was stand- 
ing against the wire in the first pen, he 
said gravely: 

“This little fellow is telling you that 
he thinks you’re the nicest girl on the 
ship.” 

As if in assent to this the Scotty 
emits a joyful yelp. 


UDY, entering the mood, pointed to 

another dog. 

“This one next door says that he pre- 
fers the beautiful Swedish dancer.” 

“He’s just being patriotic, Miss Kra- 
mer, he’s a Spitz.” The Spitz is bark- 
ing violently. 

“No, it’s more than just that, Mr. 
Greer. He says you admire her just 
as much as he does; that little Peke of 
hers told him so.” 

“Tf that Peke, Miss Kramer, once 
starts to tell all he knows, those dogs 
won't have a dull moment." He pointed 
to the Scotty. “That’s the chap I prefer. 
I prefer him and I prefer his story.” 

“T used to have a friend who had a 
dog like that?” 

“Man friend?” 

She nodded. 


“Sweetheart ?” 

“No, I’ve never been in love.” 

“Neither have I yet.” 

She looked at him long and search- 
ingly. He returned her searching scru- 
tiny, honestly, fearlessly. She looked 
away, trouble clouding her eyes. When 
she looked back at him there was doubt, 
perplexity in her bright blue eyes. Men 
are usually dense in such matters but 
Monty understood. He stepped close to 
her and without touching her said 
earnestly : 

“Believe what I said, Miss Kramer; 
it is the truth. I have played around a 


lot, yes. I am not making any excuses 
for that. Put it down to my education, 
environment. Call it what you will. 


But it was not the real thing. I have 
never yet experienced the real thing. 
But I I never mind, Do you be- 
lieve what I tell you, Miss Kramer?" 

After a long pause she nodded. Dur- 
ing his brief stumbling recital she had 
looked at him searchingly. It was not 
art that made him stop just when he 
did. Monty Greer was sound at bot- 
tom. If he had gone a step farther he 
would have made a serious blunder and 
undone the good he did. 

Judy turned toward the door slowly, 
reluctantly, saying: 

“Tve got to go see where father is. 
I must mother him, you know." 

There he is over there watching those 
children.” 

"Yes, I see him; I guess he’s all 
right.” She continued breathlessly: 

“Tsn’t the ocean wonderful!” 

He answered banteringly : 

"As far as you can see there's nothin' 
but nothin," 

“Tt’s the first time I’ve ever seen it.” 

"Sure you're not disappointed? You 
didn't expect it to look larger or wetter 
or something ?" 

She smiled. “No, it's right up to spe- 
cifications and expectation." 

When he took her arm they fell into 
step quite naturally, without restraint. 

"T'd like to take you in hand, young 
woman." 

"How so?" 

"Well for one thing your smiling 
apparatus is out of order. That should 
be corrected immediately. You smile 
with your lips, not with your eyes. 


"That's the wrong kind of a smile for 


a face like yours." 
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“You’re rather fussy about smiles, 
aren’t you?” 

“Indeed I am, And another thing, 
you shouldn’t keep your troubles to your- 
self. You might share them with 
well with me for example.” 

“How do you know I have any 
troubles ?” 

“We won’t answer that question for 
the time being,” he answered severely. 
“Life ought to be a lot of fun for you.” 

“Life’s a fight, Mr. Greer, and I 

me from a line of fighters, but I’m all 
‘ight, really." 

They were stopped by a “good morn- 
ing” that was directed at them from the 
vccupant of a deck chair. Mrs. Graham 
was looking in their direction with a 
smile. She had laid her book face 
downward in her lap. 

Monty stopped. “Good morning, Mrs. 
Graham. Let me introduce Miss 
Kramer.” 

In spite of a feeling of restraint at 
thus being brought into contact with 
the man who ruined her father, Judy 
answered with the conventional greeting. 

After a brief interchange she excused 
herself and left the two, trying to 
make her departure as natural as 
possible. 


AY GRAHAM looked up at the tall 
bronzed young man. 

"I'm sorry. I didn't mean to break 
up your tete-a-tete." 

“That’s all right. 
guess.” 

“Why I thought you looked as if you 
were very much interested.” 

“That’s it. I mustn’t let myself get 
too much interested. That’s one of the 
prices a man in my profession must 
pay.” He dropped to the footrest of her 
chair and continued: 

“T guess she’s just about the nicest 
girl I ever met.” 

“Good gracious, what an ungallant 
confession! And it sounds like love at 
first sight.” 

"Wouldn't I be a sap to let myself 
fall in love with a sweet kid like that. 
No, I must get my mind off her." 

Mrs. Graham said banteringly : 

“The best way to do that would be 
to start something with some other 
woman." 

“That’s right! How is YOUR time 
booked ?” 


It's just as well, I 


“Oh, I wouldn't do at all!” 

“Why? Are you in love with——er 
— somebody else?” 

He saw that he was hurting her. But 
he was in a savage mood just then, 
savage with himself and with everybody 
and everything else. 

Mrs. Graham looked away. She said 
slowly, answering his question : 
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“Then you ought to take pity on me 
and help cure me, particularly since it is 
a remedy you yourself proposed." 

She shook her head. 

“Just afraid to take chances?” 

“That’s it, I guess." 

“You know, Mrs. Graham, the secret 
for making life interesting is to say ‘yes’ 
ten times oftener than you say ‘no’,” 

At this moment there was an interrup- 
tion. From the sun deck immediately 
above them there was a little scream 
and over its edge there sailed a deck- 
tennis-ring that landed beside the chair, 
barely missing Mrs. Graham, Over the 
rail there appeared the brilliantly colored 
features of the Swedish dancer, Sigrid 
Carline, to be joined a moment later by 
that of Henry Graham, flushed with un- 
wonted exercise. 

The sight of the dancer together with 
her husband had its effect on Kay Gra- 
ham. There was now an increased ani- 
mation about her, which Monty, man of 
the world, understood. 

“There is the remedy you were look- 
ing for, Mr. Greer. Sigrid Carline is 
just the woman for you." 

"You want me to try to take her away 
from your husband?" It was more a 
statement than a question as he uttered, 
it, She answered: 

“YOU could if you tried.” 

“I thought you said you weren't in 
love with him." 

"I'm not but I hate to see him made 
a fool of by that cheap little gold 
digger.’ 

eres nothing cheap about Sigrid 
Carline. She wears diamond bracelets to 
keep her wrists from getting chapped." 

"Here's your chance, Mr. Greer, to 
combine a good deed with a good time." 

“Tet me tell you something. It would 
take me a lot longer than the length of 
this ocean voyage to win that Swedish 
siren away from a taste for vintage 
champagne and Chinchilla.” 

“Nonsense! I’ve heard tell about you. 
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One hour with Monty Greer and you're 
a woman with a past." 
“That woman hates the sight of me." 
“That’s always a good thing to start 
with. Take it from a woman who knows.” 
"I'll think it over." 
“The secret of making life interest- 


ing," she returned tauntingly, "is to 
say ‘yes’ ten times oftener than you 
say ‘no’.” 


Monty looked at her earnestly, search- 
ingly. He had uncovered her secret. 
This woman still loved her husband 
passionately, in spite of all his shortcom- 
ings. He asked 

"Do you really want me to break up 
things between them ?" 

She did not return his look when she 
said : 

“Yes, terribly.” 

“J understand, Mrs. Graham. Tell 
me something. Was this the thing you 
spoke of last night—-—the service I 
could do for you?” 

“Yes,” 

“And if I succeed, what’s the reward?” 

“Anything you want to name, any- 
thing. 

They looked deep into one another’s 
eyes. They understood one another, 
these two. They shook hands on it, 
man-fashion, a firm honest hand-clasp. 


CHAPTER.IX 


LL eyes were focused on Sigrid 
Carline as she stood poised on 
the diving board in the swim- 

ming pool. She made a beautiful picture 
as she stood there with the perfect form 
of the very fine dancer. Her bathing 
costume was a flaming vivid splash of 
color contrasted with the more somber 
swimming suits affected by most of the 
other swimmers. 

This was specially true of Mrs. Pil- 
grim who was travelling to Europe with 
her husband for culture and education. 
Mrs. Pilgrim wore something that would 
have been considered modest even in the 
gay nineties. She wore a skirt that 
reached below her knees, long wide 
pleated bloomers and elbow sleeves tied 
with cute little bows of ribbon completed 
an ensemble of what our grandmothers 
thought the proper thing to wear at the 
beach even though they did not do much 
bathing in it. 

Mr. Pilgrim, an elderly gentleman 


with glasses on the end of his nose, who 
was there ostensibly for the purpose of 
looking out for Mrs. Pilgrim, was star- 
ing raptly at the beautiful dancer as she 
stood poised on the end of the diving 
board. Mrs. Pilgrim, noting the rapt 
gaze of her spouse, was gazing at him 
with anger and scorn mounting to a 
feverish pitch. She finally leaned close 
to the partner of her joys and sorrow 
and said caustically. 

"Hiram, you're sixty- -two years old 
even if you don't feel it." 

He looked away from the dancer 
startled and shamefaced. 

“My dear,” he offered placatingly, “I 
always look at such women for the pur- 
pose of comparing them with you.” 

"Yes, I s'pose so. Well, you'd better 
stop comparing us and go out on deck 
to do your daily dozen; you need the 
exercise." 

Lifelong habit prevailed. With vast 
reluctance and with a last lingering look 
at Sigrid, Hiram Pilgrim removed him- 
self from a study of comparisons. 

Monty Greer had been a quiet if 
amused spectator to this little domestic 
scene. He now transferred his attention 
to the other bathers. He was watching 
Sigrid executing a perfect dive when an 
insinuating voice said at his elbow: 

“Swell looker—ain't she?" 

Monty turned and was looking into 
the sparkling black eyes of a dress buyer 
with whom he had chatted on the deck 
the first morning out. He nodded. 

“Swell isn't the word; she's positively 
swollen." 

"You know something, Mr. Greer 
that's the name, ain't it—— —Greer? 

ou want to know something? If I 
wasn't a gentleman, I'd go right in and 
take her away from that banker feller." 

Monty nodded soberly. 

"Yes, it's an awful strain, being a 
gentleman sometime, isn't it? ad 

"Yes," the buyer answered gravely. 
“We must respect otfr code, if you know 
what I mean." 

Monty nodded and strolled toward 
Sigrid. She had climbed out of the 
water and after drying her face had 
picked up her bathing cloak where she 
had dropped it on a marble bench. After 
draping the cloak about her shoulders 
uhe sat down on the bench and gazed 
about at the other bathers. 

Monty asked coolly: 
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“Ts this seat taken, Madam?” 

“Yes,” she answered shortly. 

“Thank you.” He brushed a fold of 
her cloak out of the way and sat down 
beside her. 

“I told you before that I didn't want 
to talk to you or have anything more to 
do with you, Mr. Greer.” 

“Then let us resume our silence from 
where we left off.” 

“Don’t you men ever take ‘no’ for an 
answer ?” 

“What dull lives you women would 
lead if we did, Sigrid.” 

“Miss Carline to you, if you please.” 

“Very well, Miss Carline." 

She said heatedly: “Why should I 
waste my time on you?” Then she con- 
tinued bitterly: “You say I am inter- 
ested only in money.” 

“Well? aren’t you?” 

“And what if I am. Ninety per cent 
of all the money in the world is in the 
hands of men.” 

Monty nodded agreement to that. She 
continued : 

“Women have only one thing to sell 
and not a long time to sell it in,” 

“Ves, Miss Carline, although I’ve also 
heard that love is sometimes offered and 
given for nothing.” 

“Not by me it isn’t. I’m not going to 
be a traitor to my sex and make it 
harder for some other poor girl.” 

At this moment Sigrid’s Swedish maid 
entered and approaching her mistress im- 
parted something, with wild excitable 
gestures and pantomime, in voluble 
Swedish, Monty could see the growing 
excitement in the features of the dancer. 
When Monty asked her what the trouble 
was she darted away without answering. 

When Monty tried to extract informa- 
tion from the maid she answered him iti 
a stream of voluble Swedish of which he 
could not understand a word. He tried 
to stop her but he failed. After she had 
tun dry, she left him as her mistress 
had done. 

At this moment the dress buyer 
strolled. up having seen the mounting 
excitement in the members of the group, 

“VOS IS DA?" he asked. 

“Whereupon the maid answered in 
Yiddish: 

“Oy genug tzures.” 

Monty, in complete disgust, fled from 
this polyglot discussion and hastened to- 
ward the stateroom occupied by the 


dancer. The door was ajar so he en- 
tered without knocking. He found her 
in a state of the wildest excitement 
emptying her dresser drawers and her 
bags; pulling out the contents piece by 
piece, shaking each article as she pulled 
it out. 

When he could get her attention, 
Monty finally asked: 

“What’s all the excitement?” 

“T’ve lost my diamond bracelet.” 

“Never mind, baby, there are plenty 
more where that one came from.” 

She whirled on him furiously: 

"Idiot!" She hurled an empty drawer 
to the floor. "Its been stolen right out 
of my stateroom." 

“PIL bet I know who took it.” 

She rounded on him like a tigress, 
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“There’s a hotel thief on board; I 
heard he was working the boats." 

In a voice that mounted to a shriek 
she asked: 

“Who is it? What's his name?" 

“No, you'd better leave this to me, my 
dear. I think I may be able to get your 
bracelet for you." 

In a flash she was the melting seduc- 
tive woman. 

*Oh, if only you could, Monty 

“If I do, will you forgive me for the 
story of the Swedish sailors?” 

SOf course, that didn’t matter at all. 
T’ll think you're a darling if you get my 
bracelet back for me.’ 

“T know a lot of things about this 
fellow that he wouldn’t want to have 
made public about him.” 

He stood in thought for a moment. 

“Just leave this to me, Sigrid. Don’t 
even tell it to any of the ship’s authori- 
ties, I'll get your bracelet for you. But 
be sure you keep quiet about it. If this 
bird should get frightened he's likely to 
drop the thing overboard rather than run 
the risk of capture." 

She nodded acquiescence and he 
turned and walked out of the cabin. 
Sigrid would not have understood the 
enigmatic smile his features bore when 
he turned away from her. 


Im 


CHAPTER X 


ONTY was still smiling when 

he reached his own stateroom. 

So absorbed was he in his own 

thoughts that he did not see Judy Kra- 
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mer as she passed him. After a swift 
look up and down the corridor he closed 
his door carefully and, still smiling with 
huge enjoyment, he took from his pocket 
Sigrid Carline’s diamond bracelet. He 
held it up to the light admiringly turn- 
ing it this way and that. Then he put 
it away and began leisurely dressing in 
full evening attire. 

He was putting a gardenia in his but- 
ton hole as the finishing touch to his 
immaculate toilet and admiring himself 
in the mirror with the smile still creas- 
ing his features when Hudgins came in 
to make up his bed for the night. 

"George," Monty began severely, 
"someone has been messing about my 
cabin. I wonder if there's a sneak thief 
about.’ I found some cigarette ends on 
the floor." 

Hudgins looked up in instant alarm. 

"Anything missing, sir?" 

"No, it doesn't seem so; but it looks 
as if they had been trying to break the 
lock on that bag over there." 

As Hudgins crossed the room to in- 
spect the bag, thus being out of sight by 
anybody entering the door. There was a 
soft tap on the door and without waiting 
for a reply Sigrid entered. She was 
now dressed in full evening attire. She 
looked at Monty anxiously, afraid to 
ask the question that was uppermost in 
her mind. 


Mont. with the theatrical flourish 
of a conjurer, rubbed his palms 
together and produced the missing brace- 
let. Instantly her features were trans- 
formed, She became the soft, melting, 
seductive woman, wholly feminine. 

She rushed forward impulsively and 
threw her arms about the gambler. 
Monty’s senses reeled as his lips met the 
warm ones of the dancer’s. He forgot 
Hudgins, he forgot his quarrel with her 
and his new resolutions. He forgot 
everything but this warm vibrant crea- 
ture who clung to him with such 
apparent warmth, 

When Hudgins’ deprecatory cough eli- 
cited no response, he asked timidly : 

“Will that be all, sir?” 

Monty, still holding the dancer in his 
arms, stood off a step and after a long 
lingering look at her, looked at Hudgins, 
sanity now restored. He kissed her once 
more. When Hudgins repeated his ques- 
tion, Monty answered smilingly: 


"]'m afraid so, Hudgins.” He released 
her reluctantly as her name was called 
from the corridor with a note of impa- 
tience. The portly form of Henry Gra- 
ham appeared in the doorway to put an 
end to this scene. He was bearing a box 
of orchids. 

His suspicious glance took in the three 
persons in the stateroom. He asked 
frigidly: 

“T trust I'm not too early." 

Monty was cheerfully impudent. 

*No, Mr. Graham, we're all through." 

A choking sound was heard from 
Hudgins who lowered his head busying 
himself with the bedding. Graham threw 
a suspicious glare in that direction and 
stepped out followed by the dancer. 

Monty smiled at the steward: 

"Lucky you were here, George." 

The steward shook his head thought- 
fully. 

“The nicest of. the lydies H'I've seen 
ye with, sir, is the daughter of that hel- 
derly German gentleman.” 

Monty turned grave. The former 
impish gayety was now gone from his 
face. He answered slowly: 

“Please don't remind me of her, 
George——I'm doing my best to forget 
her.” 

“Really, sir, 'er?" 

"Yes. Don't you understand? I'd get 
serious about her and getting that way 
about that kind of woman is no good 
for men like me, or men like you for 
that matter." 

“Me, sir? H'I'm a family man, sir. 
Wife and childer, sir." 

"Really? What's it like, being mar- 
ried, having a regular wife and kids, 
George ?” 

“Its a bit hirksome at times, but arter 
the first ten years or so, you get so you 
'ardly notice it, sir." 

Monty laughed. 

*So that's the way it is, eh? 
none of it in mine." 

"No, sir. You like your life to be the 
syme as this ship, back and forth, things 
always chynging. S'ying goodbye to one 
set o' fyces an' 'ello to h'another." 

Monty laughed and when he had given 
his tie a final twist and pat he walked 
out. 

His senses snapped to alert attention 
as he saw a familiar figure stealing along. 
the corridor ahead of him and enter the 
cabin occupied by the Grahams. He 


Well, 
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stopped as if frozen in his tracks. In 
spite of the dim light he had recognized 
the face and form of Judy Kramer. 
What could she be doing in the Graham 
quarters? It could not be No, she 
was too fine and clean for that. He put 
the base thought from him. But before 
he could formulate his thoughts into 
words his doubts were resolved for him. 
Judy emerged stealthily from the door 
and retraced her steps. 

To avoid being seen and appearing to 
spy on her Monty stepped quietly into a 
door that was conveniently open. He 
had hardly swung the door to when he 
heard the harsh guttural Teutonic voice 
of old man Kramer. 

“Judy!” 

Monty stepped out of his hiding place. 
There was no further need for conceal- 
ment. Rudolph Kramer had probably 
seen him. He was thus a witness to the 
scene between father and daughter. 

Judy stopped in her tracks. Her hand 
flew up to her mouth as if to stifle a 
scream. She was panting as if after a 
hard run. Kramer approached her 
grimly and seized her arm. 

"What were you doing in that cabin ?" 

She stared at him in wide-eyed terror 
without answering. For the first time it 
occurred to her that her father was de- 
mented. She was afraid for her father 
more than for herself. 

The old man continued shaking her 
arm savagely: 

“You went to find him and warn him 
about me, did you?” His nails dug into 
her flesh viciously. “You'd give me 
away to save this rat!” 

The young girl looked at him pity- 
ingly, without attempting to release his 
painful grasp: 

"Its to save YOU, father, not him." 

“Save me from what, the lunatic asy- 
lum?" He seized her other arm and 
forced her against the panelling, the light 
of murder madness blazing in his eyes. 

"Father, you're hurting me." 

Oblivious to her plea the maddened 
man went on: 

*“They won't lock ME up. I’ve done 
time, forty-five years and nothing off 
for good behaviour. He laughed in- 
sanely. 

"Please, father, please let me go." She 
began to struggle weakly. Her resist- 
ance seemed to madden him. He thrust 
her violently agaimst the wall leering hor- 


ribly when Monty decided that the mat- 
ter had gone far enough, even for a 
family matter. 

Monty put one muscular hand on the 
old man’s veined wrist. Without at- 
tempting to loosen his clutch on his 
daughter the young man. asked: 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Kramer?” 

Kramer looked at him as if in a daze. 
The homicidal madness seemed to leave 
his eyes. He released his hold on his 
daughter’s arm. She took a faltering 
step but she stumbled and would have 
fallen if Monty had not put a protecting 
arm about her. Kramer looks at his 
daughter piteously, his anger now all 
gone. He reaches out a trembling hand 
to her, whispering huskily 

"MEIN LIEBSCHEN KIND. Never 
before have I hurt her. Don't worry, 
Judy. Lm all right now." He tottered 
away feebly. Judy took a hesitating step 
in his direction but she changed her mind. 
She stood there trembling, oblivious of 
the gambler's presence apparently. Monty 
slipped off the polo coat he had on over 
his evening attire and forced her to put 
it on. She obeyed mechanically. 

He ordered peremptorily : 

“Here, put this on!” This seemed to 
rouse her. She resisted weakly. 

"What about you?" 

"Never mind about me. I’m tough." 

He slipped the coat on her, raised the 
collar about her neck, his fingers tingling 
as they touched her cool skin, then tak- 
ing her arm, turned toward the deck. 


CHAPTER XI 


ONTY possessed the innate tact 
M that prevented him from talk- 
ing at the wrong time. He 
therefore did not say anything as he 
swung along by the side of the boyish 
graceful athletic figure of his companion. 
Finally they came to rest at the rail 
where they both leaned looking off into 
the distance. The faint sound of a 
waltz from the ball room acted as an 
accompaniment to the steady rythmic 
throb of the powerful engines. 

It was the young woman who finally 
broke the silence: 

*Father's been always the kindest and 
most loving of men. Since mother died, 
he has lived entirely for me. He would 
not dream of doing anything by word or 
deed to hurt me. Indeed," she laughed 
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tremulously, “he succeeded in spoiling 
me utterly. He simply worshipped me. 
Nothing I did could be wrong, possibly, 
but now ie 

Her voice trailed off as she gazed 
wistfully out to sea. She shivered slightly 
and wrapped his coat closer about her, 
‘snuggling in its warm folds. He put his 
arm about her and she accepted the em- 
brace simply as she might from a brother 
or from another girl. He thrilled, never- 
theless, at the feel of her warm young 
body. She went on: 

“He was always perfectly normal, but 
he had a shock recently, something to 
do with the loss of money. This, coming 
on top of a nervous breakdown that he 
suffered recently from overwork, seemed 
to make something snap in him. I can't 
understand it.” She shook her head 
helplessly. 

“Something connected with Graham?” 
he asked gently. 

She nodded mutely. 

In an attempt to take her mind off the 
matter he assumed a lightness he was far 
from feeling. He said: 

“Buck up, Miss Kramer. The worst 
never happens, you know, and losing 
money always seems worse than it is. 
Look at me. I’M as broke as the Ten 
Commandments, and I know how broke 
THEY are. I’ve busted every one of 
'em myself." 

Her features wreathed themselves into 
a weak imitation of a smile. 

“The worst of it is, what makes it 
particularly bad for me, is that Father is 
thinking about me. He isn't thinking of 
himself at all. He still thinks I'm his 
little girl, a helpless child. He doesn't 
realize that I’m grown up and able to 
work and take care of myself." 

"Yeah, you're terribly grown up, a 
regular woman of the world, aren't you? 
Now just what could you do?" 


OU'D be surprised. I could do 
lots of things. I took a commer- 
cial course without my father knowing 
anything about it. That was some time 
ago, of course, but with a little practice 
there are a great many things a 
strong healthy girl like me could do to 
make a living." 
She paused and gazed off into space 
meditatively. Then she went on: 
"Isn't it awful what people will do for 
money. Imagine father, the gentlest and 


kindest of men! Guess what he's plan- 
ning to do?” 

“Bump Graham off, I guess." 

She nodded and shuddered. His arm 
about her tightened, She continued. 

“T understand now why he is taking 
this trip on this boat. He learned in 
some way that Graham was a passenger. 
Father told me that he was going over 


to see some old relatives and get some 


rest, which I thought was a good thing 
for him. I should have been suspicious 
because he insisted on going alone with- 
out me. 

“Tt was sheer accident, as you know, 
that I was left on the boat. I'm so glad 
it happened. And do you know what he 
is planning to do now ?" 

After a pregnant pause she continued 
tensely. 

"He got hold of another revolver some 
way. cannot imagine how and he is 
planning to kill Henry Graham!” She 
laughed hysterically. 

"Isn't that the craziest thing you ever 
heard of? Henry Graham ought to be 
killed," she panted viciously, “but think 
of my gentle, kind, God-fearing father 
thinking in cold blood of taking a human 
life. It just doesn't seem possible. 

“Well, when I realized that I couldn't 
dissuade him from the mad scheme, I 
stole into Mr. Graham's cabin tonight 
and left a note of warning. My father 
caught me going out of there and that 
was when he made the scene you saw 
in the corridor." 

“And you wrote a note of warning to 


Graham?" he asked, unbelief in his 
voice. 
"Certainly. Taking human life is 


wrong. Nothing can justify it. Don't 
you think so?” 

Her deep blue eyes looked deep into 
his. Once more this hard-boiled gam- 
bler, who never lost his self-possession 
or poise, felt ill at ease, like an awkward 
boy before this simple naive child. He 
thought grimly of certain episodes in his 
own wild life but he tried to shut his 
mind to them. He asked lamely: 

"Isn't a man justified in———er 
using what means he can in 
defense?” 

“Yes, certainly, in self defense; that’s 
different. But that doesn’t enter here at 
all. The money is lost and killing Gra- 
ham would be nothing short of murder, 
would it?” 


in 


self- 
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He had no answer to this simple logic. 
Monty Greer was content to keep quiet. 
With his arm lightly around her waist 
he was tasting of that which had hith- 
erto been strange to him. This was 
an entirely new emotion to him, to him 
who had thought that he had run the 
gamut of all human emotions. 

After a while she looked up at him and 
moving out of his encircling arm she 
said: 

"You know, I’ve een wondering if 
I said something to offend you this 
morning.” 

“Good Lord no! Why?” 

“Well, you seemed so friendly when 
we met up there with the dogs. After 
that I had the impression that you were 
avoiding me.” 

There was a long silence. Then he 
said in a voice that she had difficulty in 
catching. 

“Yes, Miss Kramer, I was avoiding 

ou." 
à “Good heavens, why? But I must 
have offended you some way.” 

He shook his head in acute discom- 


fort. 

“No, you didn’t offend me, but——but 
knowing you is not a good thing for 
my peace of mind.” 

“ee ” 


"Yes. I realise that you're à very 
dangerous woman.” 

“Dangerous? Me?” 

“Yes, Miss Kramer. You see for the 
first time in my adult life I found myself 
wondering what it would be like to be a 
respectable citizen with a savings bank 
account, a commutation ticket and an 
alarm clock set to ring at seven thirty.” 

She laughed merrily, a tinkling, gur- 
gling peal that affected him as no other 
sound ever had. It set his blood to 
racing and speeded up the beating of his 
heart. She said, still laughing: 

“Don’t be afraid of ME, I won’t try 
to reform you.” 

“No, you'll do it without trying—all 
I'd have to do would be to look into 
your eyes and I'd go right out and join 
the Anti-Gambling League. He fell 
silent then he said roughly: 

"Come on, we'd better get away from 
here or I'll be——er———I'l be taking 
the pledge against something.” 

As they passed the ball room where 
they could see the swaying couples, he 
asked diffidently : 


“Would you like to go into the ball 
room ?" 

“Not to-night, thank you.” She 
stopped at the doorway and held out her 
hand, continuing: 

“You know, you’ve been awfully kind 
to me." 

He smiled derisively. “Yes, Big- 
hearted Monty !" 

"You say that in fun, of course, but 
I have an idea that is just what you 
are." 

“Black-hearted Monty is more like it.” 

She dimpled up at him in a way that 
made him want to seize her in his arms, 
She laid her hand on his lightly: 

“You know what you seem like to me, 
Mr. Greer? A little boy playing at 
being pirate." She smiled and turned 
away from him. He watched her wist- 
fully until she was lost to view around 
a corner of a corridor. At this moment 
he deserved her appellation. He looked 
very much like a very lonesome little 
boy. 

CHAPTER XII 


ITHOUT being positively rude 

Monty could not avoid Kay 
z Graham as she beckoned gaily 
to him from the sofa where she was sit- 
ting in the lobby. He walked over to 
the sofa and stood over her graceful 
figure. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Graham. How 
about a dance ?” 

“No, thanks. I think I'd prefer a 
quiet cigarette in my own cabin.” 

“Do you think you could find another 
quiet cigarette for me?" ; 

“Two of ’em if you'll be good.” 

“That’s awfully good of you. Wil 
you pardon me while I go to my own 
room to get a handkerchief. I dropped 
mine overboard.” 

“You'll come to my stateroom for that 
cigarette ?" 

"You bet! Wild horses couldn't keep 
me away." 

As he was stepping briskly toward his 
stateroom, he became aware of two shad- 
owy figures in an angle of the compan- 
ionway. Monty, who usually made a 
fetish of minding his own business, felt 
an irresistible urge to overhear what the 
two figures were saying to one another, 
Placing himself where he could not be 
seen, he was just in time to hear Henry. 
Graham ask Sigrid Carline: 


“What are you laughing at?" 

“Monty Greer. I just saw him with 
your wife in the lobby.” 

“I thought you told me you didn't like 
that fellow," he complained. 

“But, Bunny, I have to be nice to him 
after he got back my bracelet.” 

The corpulent banker seized her hand 
ardently. 

“Sigrid, let me come to your cabin 
tonight?” 

“Naughty, naughty.” 

“Please, Sigrid !? 

“Tt isn’t safe.” 

“Tve got to hold you in my arms, kiss 
your lips." 

"It isn't safe, I tell you. My maid is 

always hanging ‘around, and besides 

“TIl wait outside on the deck until the 
light goes out in your cabin." 

*Oh, all right, you greedy Bunny Rab- 
bit. You'll have your way, I suppose.’ 

“You darling!” 

"It will be almost an hour," 
warned him. 

* Almost a year," he grumbled. 

Monty felt rather ashamed of himself 
at playing eavesdropper to such a sordid 
affair. But he had formulated a possible 
plan.of making Graham disgorge what 
he took from Kramer and he felt that 
the end justified the means. Neverthe- 
less, he was not completely satisfied with 
his own part in the little drama as he 
.went to keep his appointment with Kay 
Graham. 


she 


HEY had been seated comfortably 
smoking for a few minutes when 
Mrs. Graham broke the silence. 

“So you want to give it up?” 

“Might as well. I’m not going to get 
anywhere. My heart isn’t in the job.” 

"You've fallen in love with that little 
Kramer girl,” she accused him. 

He shook his head emphatically. 
no, it isn't that." 

*Of course it's that; it can't be any- 
thing else." 

He leaned forward earnestly. 

"Mrs. Graham, if I thought it were 
that, I'd go ahead with Sigrid just to 
|y to cure myself." 

They both looked: toward the door 
iwhere the sound of hurried footsteps 
had ended in a peremptory knocking. 
Henry Graham's voice came through the 
door urgently: 

“Kay! pen fte door, Roni p: 


“No, 


* 
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-When Monty rose as if to leave," she 
laid a hand on his arm detaining him. 
*Don't go," she threw over her shoulder 
as she went toward the door. 

It was a nervous and excited Graham 
that was framed in the doorway when 
his wife opened her door. So great was 
his excitement that he did not seem to 
see the visitor his wife was entertaining. 
Graham dramatically held out a note to 


his wife, exclaiming : 


“Tt was lying on the table.” 

Monty, conscious of a guilty knowl- 
edge, assumed a curiosity he did not 
feel. He stepped forward and asked, 
“What is it?” 

Graham was still too wildly excited to 
note the strange fact of the gambler 
being in his wife’s stateroom at that time 
of the night. His shaking hand was 


holding out the note. 


"Read it, read it. It’s a note——a 
warning.” 
Mrs. Graham read it aloud for the 


gambler’s benefit, a note of mild amuse- 


. ment in her voice: 


"Dear Mr. Graham: 
“There is a man on this boat who 
swears he is going to kill you. 
Won't you please take the utmost 
care E 
Monty, holding his face straight with 
difficulty at the blue funk into which the 
banker had fallen, held out his hand. 

“Let me see that.” 

Kay handed it to him with the con- 
temptuous sally: 

“Tt’s just a joke.” 

The gambler shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

“Perhaps it is, but I don’t see where 
the laugh comes in.” 

Mrs. Graham now reflected his appar- 
ent anxiety. 

“You surely don’t think it’s genuine?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” he answered ju- 
dicially. “I’m not sure. It’s a woman’s 
handwriting and it sounds as if she were 
pretty well wrought up.’ 

Graham had kept up a ceaseless pacing 
up and down the narrow confines of the 
cabin during this time. He now stopped 
and glaréd at the two, grating: 

“A hell of a feeling to be shut up on 
a boat with some half-crazy killer. A 

Monty was turning the note in his 
hands. 
æ “Ye—e—es,” he was saying slowly, 
“it seems to be on the level all right." - 
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Graham had by this time regained. his 
composure. He answered: 

"Probably some crank who thinks I 
was responsible for the loss of his money 
in the bank." 

Monty nodded soberly. 

“Yes, cranks are funny that way." 

“But who in the world can there be 
on board who would write such a letter 
to me?” 

Monty shrugged. “Probably someone 
you don’t even know. You see this was 
probably not even written to protect you, 
but" —as Graham looked hopefully at 
him, “it’s the chap who's out gunning for 
you that the lady is trying to protect. 
He’s the one she’s worrying about.” 

The full seriousness of the situation 
and all its grim possibilities had by this 
time dawned on Mrs. Graham. Her 
imagination was by this time actively at 
work. No doubt about it, if the capable 
Monty Greer paid serious consideration 
to the matter then it was something to 
think about. She suggested fearfully: 

“How do you know there isn’t some- 
one hiding in your cabin now?” 

“TI have a look,” suggested Monty 
readily as he went quickly into the ad- 
joining stateroom. Kay looked at her 
husband with mild contempt for per- 
mitting another ie run into danger 
when——. 

Graham flushed painfully under the 
burning gaze. He followed Monty into 
the other stateroom. He did not pay any 
attention to his wife’s suggestion that 
they change staterooms. He stood by 
futilely watching Monty make a thor- 
ough search of the stateroom for a possi- 
ble intruder. He picked up from his cot 
a handkerchief of Sigrid’s that he had 
left there in his excitement. He stood 
there watching Monty, twisting the bit 
of perfumed lace in his nervous hands. 

At last Monty turned toward him, his 
search finished. 

"If you change your stateroom you'd 
better take your man-servant with you 
wherever you go, Mr. Graham; I think 
it will.be safer." 

Graham nodded as Monty continued: 
“T don't think I'd go out at all tonight 
again; it might be very dangerous." 

Graham had a swift vision of the 
beautiful dancer waiting for him in her 
cabin—alone, in the dark. 

“This is simply damnable," 
tered. 


he mygt- 


was scribbling a note. 


Monty was watching him quizzically 
and continued as if talking to himself: 

“Yes, decidedly, it would be safer for 
you to keep to your stateroom the rest of 
the night until other arrangements can 
be made. The stewards are all asleep by 
this time and it would be difficult ——" 

Graham was not listening to him. He 
had dropped Sigrid's handkerchief and 
Then, nervously 
looking over his shoulder to the door to 
his wife’s cabin he lowered his voice and 
said : 

“T wonder if you would do something 
for me, Mr. Greer," 

“Why certainly." As if absently, he 
picked up Sigrid’s handkerchief and 
smelled the perfume with which he was 
so familiar. Graham had nervously 
stuffed the note into an envelope. Once 
more throwing a nervous look over his 
shoulders he asked, lowering his voice to 
a bare whisper: 

“Will you give this to one of the 
watchmen. or whatever you call them?” 

Monty nodded mutely, having diffi- 
culty maintaining the look of gravity 
suitable to the occasion, Graham con- 
tinued : 

“This is for Miss Carline, Cabin C. 


“You want the watchman to deliver 
this note in the morning ?" 

Graham shook his head violently: 

“No, no, right away, at once, tonight !” 

With a note of incredulity, Monty 
asked: 

“You want the watchman to deliver 
this note at once?” 


RAHAM nodded his head violently. 

He handed the note to Monty and 

as he did so something in the latter’s 

face, perhaps a lurking trace of amuse- 

ment, made him hesitate, but it was too 

late. The note was now in the gambler’s 

hand. Mrs. Graham entered the state- 

room at this moment and Monty said 
gravely: 

“Don’t let him put his nose outside the 
door tonight, Mrs. Graham.” 

“No, I won't. He stays right here 
until I feel it’s safe.” 

“That’s right,” Monty nodded approv- 
ingly. “And if there's anything I can 
do .for you, Mrs. Graham, I'll be de- 
lighted." As he spoke he casually tapped 
the edge-of the note on the palm of his 


.hand. Graham meanwhile eyed him un- © 
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certainly, but Monty did not look in his 
direction again as he bade the couple 
good night and departed. 

Those who were accustomed to speak 
of Monty Greer’s features as a “poker 
face" would have changed their esti- 
mate of that organ of the gambler could 
they have seen him a few minutes later, 
a few feet from the door to Sigrid Car- 
line’s stateroom, 

Varying emotions chased themselves 
across his face as he stood there with 
only a dim light making the corridor 
visible. Anger, glee, desire, doubt, un- 
certainty, then for a moment a wistful- 
ness that only Judy Kramer had called 
forth and seen. He held the note in his 
hand. He saw the light go out in the 
stateroom occupied by the beautiful 
dancer. He remembered her in his-arms, 
with her intoxicating perfume in his nos- 
trils, with Judy Kramer not six feet 
away. He remembered. 

With sudden determination he put the 
note into his pocket and approached the 
door. He opened it, not too quietly. 
From the dark interior there came a 
voice with a slight foreign accent: 

“T told you NOT to come here, you 
naughty Bunny Rabbit.” 

“Ssh sh!” 

Sigrid’s voice came again: 

“Well, just ONE kiss then » 

“Ssh sh!” 

The door closed as the strains of the 
tango came  uncertainly through the 
night. There was no one in the corridor. 


CHAPTER XIII 


merry at her morning toilet the 


e hes CARLINE was making 


following morning. She was carol- 
ling gaily one of the popular song hits 
when her maid handed her a note. The 
high note became a gurgle and ceased 
altogether when she realised the full pur- 
port of the note. It read: 
“Darling : 
“Please forgive me for last night. 
Was bitterly disappointed myself. 
à “Your 
“Bunny Rabbit.” 


“ She glared at the note then she called 
shrilly to the maid, who was getting her 
clothes in the adjoining room. 

“Helma, where did you get this note?" 
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“Dat sailor man he ban give ot to be 
for dat Mr. Graham." 

Sigrid glared Qnce more at the note, 
murmuring furiously: 

“Disappointed himself! Of all the 
nerve!” 

At that point she went into a tempera- 
mental tantrum to which even her maid 
was unaccustomed. The dancer was in a 
fine rage and took it out of the person 
most available, Finally, Helma left the 
stateroom and her mistress in a rage and 
tears, determined to throw herself over- 
board rather than further put up with 
such injustice. This did not disturb 
Sigrid at all. She was accustomed to her 
maid’s threats. She knew that her maid 
as well as she herself would get over it 
and everything would be pleasant once 
more. 

Without understanding the enigmatic 
note she received from her lover at all, 
she determined however to take it out 
on somebody at the very first oppor- 
tunity. With this end in view she put on 
her most brilliant plumage without the 
aid of her valuable maid and sauntered 
forth into the brilliant morning. The sun 
was at its brightest, the ocean at its gay- 
est and very best mood when Sigrid 
apparently in tune with the rest of the 
very bright world, met Monty Greer 
sauntering on the deck. 

He greeted her gaily: 

"You're looking very rosy this morn- 
ing.” 

“Im sitting on top of the world, 
Monty dear. How could any one help 
feeling fine on a morning like this." 

“Which way are you walking, Sigrid?” 

She hesitated for a moment before 
answering. He would be the first one to 
feel the weight of her displeasure. She 
had kissed him which was ample pay for 
restoring her bracelet. She said pertly: 

“The opposite way to that in which 
you're travelling, old boy." 

“What’s the idea?” 

“Business before pleasure, darling.” 

“Why is the heavy sugar jealous?” 

“Let me tell you something: there’s a 
lot more to Henry Graham than just a 
check book, in spite of his age.” 

“Don’t mean to tell me you get a thrill 
when that lump of pork kisses you?” 

She raised her beautiful eyes ecstati- 
cally. 

"*And how! 
derful." 


Why he's simply won- 
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“You really don’t mean to tell me that 
he can kiss better than I can?” 

“Oh, much better, Monty, much better. 
I had no idea I'd get such a thrill.” 

Monty leaned closer to her and hold- 
ing his finger to his lips hissed: 

“Ssh—sh !” 

She glared at him. 
shushing about?” 

“Here comes Bunny Rabbit, Ssh—sh !" 
He began backing away from her, a 
gleam of mischief in his dancing eyes. 

The dancer was startled. She grew 
pale beneath her rouge. 

“How did you know I call him that?” 

Monty was still backing away. 

“You'd be surprised, Sigrid, at what I 
really do know.” He put his finger to 
his lips once more and hissed: 

“Ssh—sh!” He waved gaily at her 
and turned his back, leaving her stand- 
ing there with stark suspicion consuming 
her and in a white hot rage. 

She turned furiously in blind fury to 
return to her cabin. She felt that every- 
body on deck was looking at her and 
laughing at her. She was quite certain 
that she was an object of ridicule and 
that everyone knew what had happened. 
She could not even enjoy a temperamen- 
tal fit of hysteria; not here on the deck. 
A doctor would be called and she would 
be made to feel even more ridiculous. 

She was plunging madly toward her 
stateroom when she came face to face 
with Henry Graham. He was followed 
closely by his man, Trowbridge, who had 
his hand in his pocket as if holding a 
weapon in readiness for a possible 
assassin, 

Henry Graham wore a fatuous smile 
on his face which became broader when 
he saw her wear his flowers. He pointed 
to the flowers. 

“Ah, that shows you are not angry 
with me.” 

By a supreme effort of her will Sigrid 
Carline controlled herself. The rigid 
training and self discipline imposed on a 
premier danseuse, physical, moral and 
mental, now stood her in good stead. 
She presented a placid exterior to the 
gaze of her elderly admirer. 

“Angry with you, why should I be 
angry with you, after sending me such 
perfectly lovely flowers. But. what on 
earth did you mean by saying you were 
disappointed ?” 


“What are you 


"Can't you understand? Of course I 
was disappointed, terribly." 

'That was too much for her. She lost 
her patience. Reverting to a time when 
the language of the gutter came natur- 
ally to her she asked: 

“Say, are you kiddin’ me?” 

“Kidding you? I don’t know what 
you mean. But I suppose you couldn't 
understand what happened. You see I 
couldn't explain x 

*Oh, I understand what happened all 
right." 

"What, you've heard about the note 
the assassin sent?" 

She stared at him, wrinkling her brow 
in perplexity. 

* Assassin, note?" 

“Yes, don't you understand? That's 
the reason I never turned up." 

“What ARE you talking about?" 

"Im explaining why I didn't come 
to your cabin last night." 

"Why you didn't " she caught her 
breath, her face became suffused. “You 
say you didn’t come to my cabin?" 

“You KNOW I didn’t.” 

She glared at him. “Are you crazy or 
am I?" 


INALLY it began to dawn on Gra- 

ham. He grabbed her arm excitedly. 
He almost yelled: “Don’t tell me some 
one else did come to——” 

He could not for the life of him fin- 
ish what he wanted to say. He just 
stood there gaping at her like a fish 
out of the water. She clenched her 
hands; nearly bursting with conflicting 
emotions, yet not daring to give way on 
the deck here in full view of the passers- 
by. She grated: 

“Oh, oh, oh! You fool!” 

Graham almost yelled: “What!” 

“You WOULD make an appointment 
to come to my stateroom after dark.” 

The fat banker was in the wildest ex- 
citement now. Hurt pride, vanity, jeal- 
ousy, disappointment, thwarted desire 
all struggled for expression. 

“I know,” he sputtered. “It was that 
gambler fellow you’ve been carrying on 
with! I gave him a note for you.” 

She began to laugh sémi-hysterically. 

“You gave HIM a note for me?” 

Graham seized her arm and shook it 
savagely. 

“Stop laughing, stop it!" 

But she could not control herself. 
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“Of all the people you had to pick 
HIM as a messenger.” She went off 
in a peal of wild hysterical laughter that 
attracted the curious looks of the 
passers-by. 

Graham was half inclined to leave 
her there, feeling that he was not play- 
ing a very heroic role standing near this 
hysterical woman, but he was consumed 
with curiosity. He just had to know 
what happened. He ordered peremp- 
torily : 

“Stop it, stop it. Wait! What hap- 
pened. For goodness sake control your- 
self. Tell me exactly what happened.” 

She had by this time almost recovered. 
The rich humor of the situation struck 
her. For the moment she felt that he, 
Graham, was the victim of the joke not 
she. Doing her best to repress an oc- 
casional giggle, she gasped: 

“Why, nothing happened, nothing at 
all. He merely kissed me good-night 
like you meant to do.” 

"Yes," he mimicked bitterly, “like I 
meant to do. Just the way he did last 
night when I caught you in his cabin.” 

At this she blazed up. 

“Are you talking to me, Mr. Gra- 
ham. You're talking like a husband. 
I never gave you the right to talk to me 
that way or to criticise my actions. Just 
exactly what do you mean?” 

He was furious now. He had spent a 
bad night, indeed he had spent a very 
unhappy voyage thus far. He did not 
realize that he was treading on very dan- 
gerous ground. He flared at her: 

“I don't believe a word of it. You 
knew who it was: dark or no dark." 

"And suppose I did Mr. Graham. 
Who gave you the right to censor my 
acts or choose my friendships.” Here 
she was seized with another spasm. 
"Anyway I should have known that it 
wasn't you, a man who could kiss like 
that." 

He glared at her in speechless fury. 
He literally spat the words: 

"I'm through." He turned away but 
he was brought short by her words. She 
had regained her self possession and Sig- 
rid Carline was a dangerous woman 
when she was in possession of her 
senses. 

"Oh, no, you're not through," as he 
swung back to face her she continued 
with a smile of conscious superiority. 
"Not while I have a box full of letters 


- 


lunch. 
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signed; “Your Loving Bunny Rabbit. 

“You little——" 

Her eyes flashed dangerously. 

“Don’t say it, Mr. Graham, don’t say 
it I may not be hard to get but I’m 
darn hard to get rid of. Be thankful 
that I'm a lady, Mr. Graham." 

She was interrupted at this moment 
by her maid who handed her a note. 

"Mister Greer says he ban forget 
to give you dis last night, madame." 

Graham made as if to snatch the note 
but he thought better of it. He could not 
afford a scene here. He turned and 
hurried away followed by his man-serv- 
ant who for the time being had become 
his body guard. The latter was say- 
ing: 

"You'd better not get too far away 
Írom me, sir." 

Graham stopped suddenly as if shot. 
In his excitement he spoke to his man 
forgetting for the moment who it was: 

"| don't believe that note of warning 
was genuine after all. It was just part 
of a scheme to keep me in my cabin 
last night." 

Trowbridge, as was his wont an- 
swered: 


"Yes sir. Thank you, sir." 


CHAPTER XIV 


ONTY instantly sensed the trou- 
ble that clouded the clear blue 
eyes of Judy Kramer when he 

met her on the promenade deck after 
After a perfunctory greeting he 
fell into step beside her and strode 
along trying to adjust his pace with that 
of her lithe young figure. 

“Once more," he announced gravely, 
"your smile is not in working order. 
'That dimple in your left cheek is com- 
pletely missing. That's a sad lack, 
young woman, a sad lack. There ought 
to be a law. against hiding such a dim- 
ple." : 

She gave him a grave look without 
answering. 

He continued blithely: “I’m a regu- 
lar Sherlock Holmes, I am. I know 
very well that the trouble does not con- 
cern you, so it must be your father. 
Am I right, Watson?" 

When she kept her face resolutely 
turned away from him, he said, with 
mock severity: 
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“Young woman if you don’t give me 
a satisfactory explanation immediately 
for your unsatisfactory conduct, I'll— 
I'll bite you." 

She smiled faintly. 

"Yes, you're right, it's father. Td 
like to——" 

She stopped and shook her head. 

. “Is there anything I could do about 


She nodded. 

*Well then what's the difficulty. 
Didn't I say once that one of my jobs 
is to help ladies in distress, or did I tell 
it to the other lady?" 

“You must have told it to the other 
lady, Mr. Greer," she said in an odd 
voice. 

He looked at her closely. There had 
been something in her voice that was 
intended to have special significance. He 
walked along a few paces without say- 
ing anything. Then he spoke with the 
lightness gone from his tone. 

“T don’t know what it is, Miss 
Kramer, you have against me. You can 
tell me or not just as you please. But 
let's forget that for a moment. There 
is something about your father that is 
troubling you, something that you be- 
lieve that I can do something about. One 
of the nicest things about you is your 
extreme frankness. I'v always had the 
feeling with other women that they're 
hiding something. You've been gracious 
enough to permit me to talk to you on 
a level footing and you don't know how 
much that means to a man like me, Miss 
Kramer. 

“Tf you can't tell me what it is you 
have against me at this minute will you 
at least let me help you out with what- 
ever is troubling you about your father?" 

This was said with so much earnest- 
ness, with such evident sincerity, that 
the young woman was impressed. He 
meant every word he said. While he 
was consumed with curiosity about the 
meaning of her cryptic sentence he was 
willing to forego that for the time be- 
ing in an honest desire to help her. 

After giving him a long searching look 
she nodded as if satisfied. Then she be- 
gan laughing tremulously: 

"Father seems unable to keep out of 
trouble lately. It seems so mean and 
sorid but it all resolves itself to money. 
Money! How I hate it!” 

He smiled at the vehemence with 


which she expressed her hatred for 
money. 

“Most people won't share your feel- 
ing about that, Miss Kramer.” 

“Oh, I know, but it seems to be the 
root of all the trouble. All the crime, all 
the murders, or at any rate most of 
them, all the wars, all on account of 
money. But there I go on this way 
when my poor father is likely to get 
himself into such trouble.” 

She stopped and paced along rapidly, 
the troubled frown creasing her piquant 
features. He did not disturb her 
thoughts. Then she began again. 

“Yes, money, and it is such an in- 
significant amount, and the entire mat- 


ter is so sordid z 
He put his hand into his pocket be- 
ginning: 


“You know after all, if it’s only 
money, Miss Kramer 

“No, No, Mr. Greer, you've been 
so kind already. I am already so much 
in your debt. It's not just the money; 
it is what it might do to father's state 
of mind. But here I go rambling on 
without telling you anything." 

“Take your time, Miss Kramer, just 
tell it your own way." 


$6 ELL, you see, father is passion- 

ately fond of Bridge. It used to 
be Pinochle and Scarte, but he has 
abandoned those games for Bridge and 
he plays that almost to the exclusion 
of every other game. He used to say 
jokingly that whenever he took a trip 
abroad he would spend his time on the 
ship, sleeping, eating and playing bridge 
and if he found that eating or sleeping 
interferred with his bridge he would 
give up one or both. 

*Of course in the trouble he has been 
having, with his mind full of that hor- 
rible Graham, Bridge was out of the 
question. I felt that if I could persuade 
him to participate in his favorite pastime 
it would take his mind off the other 
things and he would not brood on Mr. 
Graham and his losses so much. When 
he plays Bridge he absorbs himself so 
completely that there isn't room in his 
mind for anything else. 

“That complete absorption used to 
annoy me, but here I considered it a 
blessing in disguise if I could only get 
him to play. I finally made the strong- 
est appeal to him I knew how to make. 
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I convinced. him that he was making me 
very unhappy by going on as he was 
and that he would relieve my mind 
greatly if he——" She gulped in dis- 
tress. She reminded him at this mo- 
ment of a little girl, reciting her tale of 
woe. * , 

She dabbed her eyes lightly and put 
her handkerchief to her mouth. She 
smiled at him through her unshed tears 
and put one hand lightly into the crook 
of his arm. She continued: 

“I finally persuaded him. He joined a 
rubber of bridge night before last. I 
saw that he was rather disturbed the 
following morning, disturbed about 
something other than Graham and his 
losses. But I paid no attention to it. 

“Last night I was reading very late, 
happy in the thought that he had found 
a rubber of bridge in which he could 
temporarily forget his troubles. He 
came stamping in just as I was about 
to put out my light, raving like a mad 
man. He is quite convinced that the 
two men and the woman he was playing 
with were in collusion to cheat him. 


Y father is a very honest man 
and is absolutely without guile. 
Being what he is I am afraid that the 
very next time he gets the opportunity 
he will tell those horrid persons exactly 
what he thinks of them and then : 
-It was with considerable difficulty 
that Monty Greer kept his face straight 
throughout the latter part of the recital. 
None knew better than Monty the kind of 
persons with whom old man Kramer 
had been playing. He had seen the 
game and watched it for a few moments, 
with considerable amusement. Monty al- 
ways looked with profound contempt 
on the amateur who would cheat when- 
ever possible, the amateur who would 
clumsily and awkwardly attempt to stack 
the cards to the undoing of those inno- 
cents who knew less about such matters 
than they did themselves. 

Monty knew that the really high class 
ocean-going gambler would not waste 
his time on the small change he was 
likely to get from a man like Kramer 
in a bridge game. The note of tragedy 
Judy had put in her last sentences al- 
most made Monty shout with glee. He 
therefore turned a straight face marked 
with solicitude toward the young woman. 

“Yes, Miss Kramer, that’s rather bad. 


You’re afraid that if your father in 
his wrath tells them what he thinks of 
them they might = 

He paused suggestively. 
emphatically. : 

"You know very well what they'll do. 
Aren't the papers always full of what 
professional gamblers do when their 
dupes object. They'll probably shoot 
poor father." 

"On this ship, Miss Kramer." 

"Certainly. Those persons have no 
scruples at all about such things. You 
know they haven't. And what do you 
think. As if Bridge isn't enough, they 
proposed to father that they play poker." 

She stopped and looked at her com- 
panion in real alarm. He had a fit of 
coughing that threatened his immediate 
demise. His face turned red and tears 
were streaming from his eyes. He 
dropped on a deck chair weakly while 
she stood solicitously over him, real 
alarm in her eyes. Monty Greer showed 
very alarming symptoms indeed, with 
his face suffused a bright red and 
streaming eyes. 

At last the cough subsided and he 
leaned limply against a stanchion, He 
nodded reassurance. When he could 
talk he gasped: 

“That’s all right, Miss Kramer. I 
must have—must have swallowed some- 
thing the wrong way. You say those 
persons now want to play poker with 
your father?” 

She nodded. 

“Do you think, Miss Kramer, that you 
could persuade your father to consent to 
play poker with them, and—er—take 
me into the game?” 

“What for?” asked 
young woman. 

“Well for one thing, to get back what 
your father lost. For another thing I 
should like to take the entire bank roll 
away from those persons. Tt would 2 

"You mean, you would use gam- 
bler's tricks?” 

He was threatened with another spasm 
of coughing, but he managed to nod 
assent. 

"But that would be cheating," she 
stated didactically. 

“Oh, no it wouldn't; you see the—er,” 
he floundered momentarily, then he had 
a happy thought. ''The Bible says that 
stealing from a thief is perfectly all 
right." 


She. nodded 


the forthright 
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She looked at him suspiciously. 

“What part of the Bible are you quot- 
ing now, Mr. Greer,” she asked with 
withering sarcasm. 

"I" show you the quotation first 
chance I get.” 

“Well, anyhow two wrongs don’t 
make a right and it doesn’t seem hon- 
est.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem honest to get back 
what they stole from your father and 
to teach them a lesson?” 

She shook her head only half con- 
vinced. He took advantage of her yield- 
ing mood and pressed on. 

"Let me meet your father after 
lunch and I'll fix it up with him." 

Without giving her a chance to re- 
fuse he turned his back on her and went 
toward the quarters of the ship's cap- 
tain. On the way he stopped at a chair 
that held a bespectacled man who was 
poring over a heavy book. The indi- 
vidual had been pointed out to Monty 
as a professor in a Divinity School. 

Monty stopped and asked deferen- 
tially : 

"Professor, may l ask you a ques- 
tion ?” 

"Certainly." 

“Does it say anything in the Bible 
to the effect that it is all right to steal 
from a thief." 

Professor Conlin took off his spec- 
tacles and started thoughtfully. Monty 
hastened to add: 

“If it doesn't say something like that 
it ought to." 

Finally the man of learning spoke: 

"No, there is no Biblical quotation 
like that. What you are referring to is 
probably a talmudic axiom. That is to 
the effect that one is not guilty of theft 
for taking from a thief." 

“That’s a talmudic axiom, you say, 
Professor.” 

“That is my impression young man.” 

“Thanks a lot, professor.” 


CHAPTER XV 


HE small nattily dressed man, 

with the clear blue eyes and tanned 

skin which was in vivid contrast to 

his snow white hair, who looked much 

too puny to command such a huge vessel 
received Monty Greer cordially. 

“Captain,” began Monty without pre- 


amble. “I am a gambler by profession.” 

"Yes, Mr. Greer, I know you are." 

If Monty felt any surprise at this he 
did not show it. He knew that modern 
ships kept close watch to see that their 
passengers were not molested by the 
gentry who can handle pasteboards too 
well. 

“T had no intention of playing cards 
on this boat, Captain, I am going abroad 
for—er—my health," the keen old eyes . 
looking at him did not show by a 
flicker that this statement did not jibe 
with the information that the captain 
had in his possession by this time. Mod- 
ern radio is a wonderful thing and oc- 
casionally very inconvenient for crooks. 
Monty went on. 

“I should like to give you warnin 
and ask your permission to play cards 
with a couple of—er—people," he was 
going to say, “amateur crooks.” He con- 
tinued : 

"Tf I can manage it this is to be a 
poker game. I want your permission 
to play without interference and I want 
to give you warning that PM going to 
trim these people right down to their 
pants buttons. I’m going to use every 
trick I ever learned and I'm going to 
invent some if necessary." 

Captain Bruce sat there with his clear 
blue eyes looking at and through his 
young visitor. Monty stood the scrutiny 
well He went on, when the other did 
not say anything. 

"You see Captain, I'm a professional 
gambler and make no bones about it. 
The persons who suffer most at my 
hands are the ones who have more 
money than is good for them, who try 
to get something for nothing, the wise 
guys, you know. Occasionally I get 
into another gambler. Oh, I'm not mak- 
ing any excuses for my profession, if 
you want to call it that. 

“The person I particularly despise is 
the so-called respectable person who is 
guilty of petty cheating. Sometimes a 
person like this learns a few tricks, 
tricks that should not fool a child and 
employs them on innocent persons who 
play cards purely for fun." 

"Well there are a few like this on 
this boat, captain. There is an old man 
by the name of Kramer on the boat who 
was roped into a crooked Bridge game. 
These persons, two men and a woman 
trimmed Kramer at Bridge and now 
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they propose fo play poker with him. 
He 3 


"Yes, Mr. Greer, I’ve been warned 
about the matter. I was about to ask 
those persons to stop playing cards on 
this ship." 

Max looked at him, his eyes twink- 
ling : 

“Oh, you were," he leaned forward 
earnestly. “Don’t do it captain, please 
don't. You look like a human sort of 
man. Let me arrange just one poker 
game with these birds and show them 
what real cheating is like. I don't want 
a cent for myself. Pll manage to let 
old man Kramer win back what he lost 
to them and as for the rest I'll give it 
to you and you can give it to some 
sailors’ or old seamen's home, or throw 
it into the ocean to the fishes or any- 
thing you like. Please, captain.” 

Captain Bruce shook his head slowly. 

“Sorry, Mr, Greer. I feel very 
much like you do about it. It sounds 
very alluring indeed. I'd like to be there 
when it was done, but it is highly irregu- 
lar and I can't permit it.” 

“Oh, be a sport, captain. Of course 
it’s irregular. But you needn't know a 
thing about it officially. You know that 
old man Kramer was trimmed, don't 
you?" : 

The old man nodded grimly. 

“Well, what were you going to do 
about that?” 

“I was not going to permit them to 
play any more. In fact I had already 
given orders.” 

“Yes, captain but how about the 
money that Kramer lost already.” 

“I could ask those persons to restore 
it to Mr. Kramer.” 

“And suppose they didn’t, captain. 
You know that there is nothing you 
could do about it. If they were pro- 
fessional gamblers it would be different, 
but being what they are, they could 
stand on their constitutional rights and 
all that sort of bunk. They might even 
get letters from their congressman or 
Senator. You know you couldn’t en- 
force your demand on them if you made 
such a demand. Wouldn't it be perfect, 
wouldn’t it be poetic justice to let me 
trim them as they trimmed Kramer and 
as they probably trimmed many others?” 

As the captain hesitated, Monty went 
on earnestly. 

“Don’t you see captain, I’m absolutely 


on the level with this. I might have 
arranged it in one of the staterooms and 
before you or any of your people would 
know anything about it, the thing would 
be done. It would not take me ve 
long to fleece such suckers you know,” 
he concluded with a grin. 

Monty Greer, when he wished 
to be, could be very ingratiating. 
Captain Bruce did not answer. He 
loaded an old corn-cob pipe slowly, tamp- 
ing down the tobacco with a gnarled 
stubby forefinger. He lit it and puffed 
slowly, contemplatively. The smoke 
curled lazily about his snow white head. 
Then he looked at his young visitor and 
asked, 

“Just why are you doing this, Greer f^ 

Max answered promptly. 

“No need in going into what my life 
has been, Captain, nor why I became 
what I am. But I met on this boat the 
kind of girl I believed existed only in 
books. She did something to hardboiled 
Monty Greer, that kid did. She is 
Kramer's daughter. I told her I'd help 
her out of this mess, Captain, There 
have been other women in my life, 
Captain, but it was different. This is 
something I've never before experi- 
enced. If I don't get your permission, 
Captain, I'l find some way of doing 
what I want to do and be damned to 
you." 

His grey eyes looked straight into the 
clear blue eyes of the old man, a long 
level look. Captain Bruce returned the 
look. The gaze held for a long time. 
Captain Bruce stood up abruptly. He 
held out his gnarled old hand. Max's 
fingers received a pressure that made 
him wince. Captain Bruce spoke. 

“T wish ye luck, you're a real man. 
Too bad ye cast your lost in the wrong 
direction.” He held up a warning 
finger: 

“Mind ye young feller, if ye don't 
trim these cheap crooks to a fare-ye-well, 
I'll have ye thrown overboard.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


ONTY sensed when he met the 
Kramers, father and daughter 
in their stateroom that she had 

had as much difficulty overcoming his 
scruples as Monty himself had overcom- 


ing those of the captain. 


? 
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Rudolph Kramer spoke with the pre- 
cise diction of the educated, cultured 
foreigner, with a very slight accent. 
Only in moments of great stress or ex- 
citement did he revert to his mother 
tongue or was a pronounced accent dis- 
cernible. 

“I don't approve of this plan of yours, 
young man, I don't approve of it at all. 
A thief is a thief and ought to be 
treated like a thief. It will not salve 
my conscience at all to help steal from 
anybody, even from a thief. I will feel 
like-—Anyhow I will be lowering myself 
to their own level." 

“T told Miss Kramer that there is 
something in the Bible to the effect sé 

The young woman looked at him chal- 
lengingly and the old man interrupted. 

“Yes, yes, Judy told me about that. 
But that is just sophistry, and,” he de- 
manded with his beetling brows creased 
to a frown and glaring at the gambler, 
“where in the Bible does it say anything 
like that?” 

“Well, it’s not exactly the Bible. There 
is a Talmudic axiom to that effect.” 

“And what do you know of the 
Talmud young man? But never mind 
that. Didn't I say it was sophistry? 
There is no book on earth so full of 
sophistry and specious reasoning as the 
Talmud. You see——” 

Monty’s senses began to reel. He cast 
an appealing glance in the direction of 
Judy who was an amused spectator. 
She saw the embarrassment her father’s 
rambling was causing the gambler and 
she came to the rescue. With a favored 
daughter’s freedom she interrupted. 

“Better discuss the more practical im- 
mediate present with Mr. Greer, 
father. There is very little time left you 
KNOW ie 

He glared at her. 
the unpardonable sin of interrupting 
him in the midst of a delightful discus- 
sion. The young woman dimpled at 
him. She put a shapely well manicured 
forefinger to her lips and then pressed 
the finger firmly to his lips. His eyes 
lost their angry glare. He pinched her 
check. He turned to their visitor. 

“She is a tyrant this daughter of mine. 
Everything she wants me to do she 
makes me do. I have no íreedom at 
al. But never mind, you were say- 
ing——" 


She had committed - 


"I was telling Miss Kramer, that 
we might kill two birds with one stone; 
we can get back the. money the thieves 
got from you and we might teach them 
a lesson they will not soon forget.” 

The old man nodded slowly. Then he 
said hesitatingly: 

“Maybe I am doing them an injustice. 
You see I have not been myself lately. 
Maybe those persons did cheat me as I 
said a 

“Oh, they trimmed you all right, Mr. 
Kramer, be sure of that. I watched 
them for a little while, when they were 
playing with you yesterday afternoon 
and I saw them." 

“Yes, you may be right. The only 
thing that made me believe they were 
cheating was that they were making 
such unnatural leads, leading from a 
short suit against a No Trump bid for 
example. Or leading King from King 
small. I am not up to all the tricks, 
Mr. Greer, but I play a pretty good 
game of Bridge and such tactics finally 
made me suspicious." 

“T had heard of course that people 
can cheat at card games, but I did not 
think they could do it at Bridge." 

Monty grinned at this. Mr. Kramer 
stopped when he saw the grin and looked 
at the young man inquiringly. 


NIS stated positively: “There is 
not a game on earth in which 
cheating is not only possible but fairly 
easy. Take it from a man who knows, 
Mr. Kramer. I have made a living at it 
all my life. Don’t make any mistake 
about it. I am not boasting. I am not 
proud of it at all. Especially for the 
past few days = 

He stopped and colored slightly, 
studiously keeping his eyes away from 
the young woman. He continued: 

“In Bridge it’s particularly easy. By 
a very simple code of signals it is pos- 
sible for one player to signal his part- 
ner what to lead and play. If the players 
are skillful enough, which I doubt in 
the case of the people who played with 
you, they can stack the card or ring in 
a cold deck. Here let me show you. 
Have you any playing cards? Give me 
two decks with the same backs if pos- 
sible and I'll show you something in- 
teresting.” 

The cards were procured. Monty drew 
up to the table and ostentatiously rolled* 
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up his sleeves, saying in the tone of a 
side-show barker: 

“Nothing up my sleeve but my good 
right arm, ladies and gentlemen, Watch 
carefully and see this mar-vel-ous dem- 
on-stra-tion of the hand being quicker 
than the eye. Now Mr. Kramer. I'll 
deal out four bridge hands. I shuffle the 
cards you see. You tell me what kind of 
hand you'd like to have; a good no 
trump hand or a hand with a good suit 
bid." 

The old man was staring at him 
doubtfully. Judy’s eyes were dancing 
with merriment and with a something 
that the young man was too dense to 
see. 

"You mean, Mr. Greer, that after 
you shuffle the cards like you're doing 
and I cut them you'll give me any kind 
of hand you like to give me." 

*Right the first time, Mr. Kramer, go 
to the head of your class. "That's pre- 
cisely what I’m going to do. Now 
what kind of a hand do you want?” 

"Well, see if you can give me a hand 
with a good suit bid.” 

“What suit would you like, Mr. 
Kramer ?" 

“Make it Spades.” 

“Very well.” 


ONTY now shuffled the cards with 

a smooth flawlessness that only 
years of practice makes possible. Then 
he offered the pack to be cut. Mr. 
Kramer carefully divided the pack sev- 
eral times, after which the hands were 
dealt. 

After the deal was completed the old 
man hesitatingly and doubtfully picked 
up his thirteen cards. He stared at 
what he saw in amazement. Then he 
looked at the young man in sheer aston- 
ishment his eyes and mouth wide epen. 

“No, no,” he finally said. “This is 
an accident——just pure chance——it 
isn’t possible.” 

The young woman looked over his 
shoulder and dimpled at the young man. 
She murmured: 

“Hell, there ain't no sich animile." 

The old man continued staring be- 
tween the cards and the young man 
who sat smilingly across the table from 
him. So absorbed was the old man in 
what he saw that he forgot to reprove 
his daughter for her profane levity. 


“That was pure chance, Mr, Greer, 
you cannot do it again,” 

“Well, suppose you write out what 
kind of a hand you want dealt you 
and see if I can give it to you. You 
know, of course, that the chances of 
thirteen cards occurring in a certain 
order are so small that put down in fig- 
ures only a mathematician could read 
the figures.” 

Mr. Kramer nodded. 
right.” 

“Go ahead, put down on paper what 
kind of a hand you want dealt out to 
you.” The older man complied. Monty 
once more picked up the cards and be- 
gan shuffling them. He paused and 
looked up. 

“Here, I'll do something even bet- 
ter. YOU shuffle the cards and I'll 
merely cut them and you will get pre- 
cisely the Bridge hand you wrote out 
on the paper there." 

“You'll do what!” 

Monty repeated what he said smilingly. 
Keeping near him the cards he had 
shuffled he pushed over the other pack 
which had been lying at his side. 

“Go ahead, shuffle these as much as 
you'd like and I'll just cut them." 

Kramer gave him a look of owlish 
suspicion that sent both young people 
off into a gale of laughter. Then the 
old man, before shuffling the cards ran 
through them to see if there was not 
anything unusual about them. Being 
satisfied he shuffled them thoroughly 
after which with a triumphant air he 
offered them to be cut. 

Monty cut them casually and then 
said: “Now, deal ’em!” 

Carefully, painstakingly, Mr. Kramer 
dealt out the cards in four heaps of 
thirteen each, dealing one of the packs 
close to himself where they would be 
out of the gambler's reach. After the 
cards were dealt out he looked at the 
young man and said: 

“Do you mean to tell me that this 
hand in front of me contains the cards 
I wrote down on that slip of paper?" 

Monty nodded smilingly. 

“TIl bet you——” began the old Ger- 
man heatedly. 

Monty held up his hand still smiling: 

*No, Mr. Kramer, don't bet. Let me 
give you a rule right now. Never bet 
on another's game. That's the way 


“Ves, that's 


* suckers are caught anyway. At any rate 
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you can’t bet me because I won't bet. 
Turn your cards over and look at 
'em." 

“But PII bet you," persisted the old 
man. 

"Well, I will bet you something," 
conceded Monty. "I'll bet you a dinner 
for the three of us when we land, 
against your promise never to play 
cards for money with strangers. Is 
that a go?" 

“That’s a zet young man, that's a bet. 
I’m going to have a good appetite for 
that dinner." 

He slowly and carefully picked up 
his cards, the young woman leaning over 
his shoulder with eager curiosity. 

As he picked up card after card under 
the smiling eyes of the young man, his 
astonishment and wonder grew. Finally 
when he had picked up the entire hand, 
he stared at the cards and from these 
to the slip of paper in what amounted 


to awe. Then he said, slowly, rev- 
erently : 

"Ach du lieber Gott! Das is nicht 
meglich !” 


Monty grinned. “You see Mr. Kramer, 
if you e 

"But how—how?" sputtered the old 
man. 

"Perfectly simple," stated the young 
man calmly. “You see I shuffled one 
deck and stacked the cards. Then I 
offered you the other deck to shuffle for 
yourself. When you gave them to me to 
cut I didn’t cut 'em as you thought I 
did. I switched the decks. "That's 
known as ‘ringing in a cold deck.’ That's 
why I wanted two decks with the same 
backs. 

"But that's only a small matter, Mr. 
Kramer. Miss Kramer tells me these 
people want to play poker with you. I 
do not believe they know me or any- 
thing about me. If I'm mistaken about 
that we'l have to devise some other 
.plan. You bring me into the poker 
game. -If I know anything about such 
people they'll probably use marked cards. 
I don't believe they have enough skill 
or courage to stack the cards. 

“All these people have the same 
technique. They will start with a small 
stake and when they see they can get 
away with it, they'll offer to play for 


a larger stake. We'll consent, of course. 
When they have enough money on 
the table to make it worth while and 
when they get warmed up, I'll frame 
THE:-pot. I'll signal you some way. 
When I do, you bet skillfully and care- 
fully but bet all you’ve got on your hand, 
These birds have a surprise coming to 
them.” 

“T don’t like it, Mr. Greer. It isn’t 
honest. Cheating is cheating, no matter 
what you call it. All my life I’ve lived 
—Oh, well, I suppose my daughter won't 
let me rest unless I consent. But just 
what wil you do, Mr. Greer, how 
are you going to do it?" 

"Can't tell, Mr. Kramer. Depends 
on circumstances, but depend on it a 

“And,” interrupted the old man, “if— 
if it should become unpleasant, if they 
should become violent, I should not 
want you to be hurt, trying to help me.” 

The lightness left the young man’s 
features as though a mask had been re- 
moved. He nodded slowly. 

“Yes,” he drawled, “there is always 
that possibility, isn’t there? They may 
become violent. Such people cannot 
take their losses with very good grace. 
But,” his words were now coming more 
slowly, almost caressingly. “Just sup- 
pose now, they get violent a 

As if by magic two dull blue auto- 
matics appeared in his hands, Both his 
auditors could have sworn that they 
had not seen his hands move. Yet there 
were the two weapons. His face now 
bore the look with which some of his 
associates were familiar, 

“You see folks, what might happen if 
they should become—er—violent. Oh, 
don't be afraid. I won't have to use 
these weapons, but just the moral effect 
of them will be enough, enough for the 
kind of people we're going to play with 
anyway. And don’t think I’m bragging; 
I can use these I assure. I’m almost as 
good with these two pets as I am with 
a deck of cards.” 

The weapons were returned to their 
hiding places. He smiled once more, 
but the smile did not now reach the 
eyes, : 

“No, folks there won't be any violence, 
except to the ‘feelings of the cheap 
crooks we’re going to play with.” 


* 
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CHAPTER XVII 


HE scheduled poker game began 
early shortly after dinner. It de- 


veloped that none of the Mr. 
Kramers new found friends knew 
Monty Greer, which was one con- 
tingency he feared. Monty was pleased 
when he learned that the woman who 
had played Bridge would not participate 
in the poker game. This woman, Mrs. 
Frink, acted as hostess in the stateroom 
occupied by herself and husband. But 
there was a five handed game neverthe- 
less, Mr. Frink and his friend Mr. 
Caldwell, introducing a middle aged 
bald headed individual by the name of 
Hulings. 

The three men seemed not quite ctr- 
tain about Monty Greer in the begin- 
ning of the game, but this soon wore 
off and in a short time everybody, ap- 
parently, felt at home. There was the 
usual strangeness when strangers meet 
for cards the first time. There was the 
usual forced artificial gayety in which 
men feel obliged to indulge to offset 
this awkwardness and strangeness. 

Mrs, Frink, a sprightly brunette of 
uncertain age, early in the game at- 
tached herself to Monty Greer, sitting 
where she could overlook his cards, for 
‘luck’ as she explained. Monty thought 
at first that this was for the purpose of 
signalling his cards to her confederates 
but this developed to be unnecessary. It 
did not take Monty long to discover that 
they were playing with marked cards, 
factory marked, the kind that can be 
bought already marked. 


NY suspicion they might have had 

of Monty was soon dissipated by 
his unfailing cheerful good humor, his 
stream of light talk and the reckless 
abandon with which he threw in his 
chips. He also drank very freely keep- 
ing the glass which his hostess filled for 
him, empty. 

Men who knew Monty Greer would 
have been surprised to see the way 
he behaved in this game. Those 
who knew him well knew that he rarely 
spoke in a game when he was seriously 
engaged in the business of gambling and 
never drank. Indeed his abstinente from 
alcoholic drinks of all sorts was almost 
proverbial among the gamblers and 
racketeers who knew him best. 


The game was what was known as 
“dealer’s choice.” That is the person to 
whom each deal fell had the right to 
name the kind of game that hand was to 
be, jack pots, blind tiger, stud, or what- 
ever they chose to name it. Their final 
seating arrangements placed Mr. Kramer 
at Monty’s immediate right which rather 
pleased the gambler. It would thus be 
easy for him to signal the old man when 
it became necessary. 

There was no doubt in the mind of 
the gambler that the three men were in 
collusion to fleece him and Kramer. 
There was a tenseness about them which 
told its own story. Nothing much hap- 
pened the first hour, the three men feel- 
ing their way cautiously. They were 
not very certain of Monty Greer al- 
though they felt quite certain of being 
able to “take” the old man as soon as 
they pleased for as much as he had. 

This, Monty knew, would not be at- 
tempted until later. The stake at the be- 
ginning of the game was light dollar 
limit for the games of draw and dollar 
limit on the last card only in the stud 
deals. That is: on those deals which 
the respective dealers chose to make it 
stud poker, the players might bet as high 
as a dollar only on the last card, when 
the player had all his five cards. 

The freedom with which Monty im- 
bibed the drinks served to him by Mrs. 
Frink and his loud chatter and lavish ex- 
travagance in throwing away his chips 
made Kramer feel acutely uncomfortable 
in the beginning of the game. But when 
the game was more than an hour old 
Mr. Kramer noticed something that re- 
stored his confidence in the young man. 

He saw that at the end of that time 
both he and Greer were about even, 
in fact he was slightly ahead. When 
he began to analyse it he noticed that 
occasionally on the young man’s deal 
something would happen that would give 
either him or Monty a substantial pot 
thus keeping them about even. This was 
not done often enough to make it too 
conspicuous, but just enough to convince 
the old man that the promise made by 
Monty Greer was not empty, vain boast- 
ing. 
Bat at the end of an hour and a half 
the tempo of the game became faster. 
Pots were bigger and betting was more 
enthusiastic. Poor Mr. Kramer did not 
know what it was all about. He played 
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his hands as well as he knew how. He 
did not know that the cards were marked 
and that his hands were as well known to 
all his opponents as they were to him- 
self. 

But there was one thing Messrs. 
Frink, Caldwell and Hulings did NOT 
know. They did not know that the old 
man’s gay young friend, who drank 
so freely and who began to enunciate 
his words rather thickly, could read the 
backs of the cards as readily as they 
could. At last the expected suggestion 
came. After losing a pretty fair pot 
to Kramer, Hullings, sitting at the old 
man's right threw down his cards in 
disgust and said: 

"Tell you what let's do folks. This 
trip isn't going to last forever. Were 
going to land day after tomorrow. Why 
not make it a good game? What say 
we raise the limit?" 

He looked about the table. First he 
looked directly at Monty. This individual 
put down the glass he had lifted to his 
lips and said gravely: 

"Suits me," and finished his drink. 
At the same time his foot found that 
of Mr. Kramer under the table with a 
gentle pressure. Mr. Kramer was by 
this time in a very unhappy frame of 
mind. He did not think it possible 
that any one could imbibe the quantity 
of liquor the gambler was drinking and 
keep his senses for the delicate thing he 
was going to do. It had been arranged 
that when a higher limit was proposed, 
one of them should hold out against it 
for a while and not seem to fall in too 
readily with the suggestion. 

The pressure on his foot was his 
cue, but what should he do. He was 
strongly inclined to stop the game al- 
together, give some excuse and retire. 
Monty Greer was by this time quite 
drunk, this was quite obvious. He would 
be of little help to Kramer in what was 
about to ensue. 

The old man shook his head. He re- 
fused flatly to raise the stakes. He had 
on him all the money he and his daugh- 
ter possessed in the world and he was 
not going to risk it. He cursed himself 
for trusting his fortunes to this pro- “ 
fessional gambler. He knew that no 
professional gambler could be trust- 
worthy. 

He refused again and again to raise 
the stakes. The game went on for a 
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little while and he began to lose, small 
losses but he was losing steadily. After 
the game had lasted two hours he 
realized that at the stake they were play- 
ing it would be impossible for him to 
get even, : 

'The matter of raising the stakes had 
been broached every few minutes. Sud- 
denly, with a reckless disregard for con- 
sequences, he consented. Old man 
Kramer was innately a gambler, prone 
to take chances. He had been willing 
to bet Monty Greer that he had not 
dealt him the Bridge hand designated, 
especially when he himself had shuffled 
the cards. 


The stakes were doubled; after fifteen. 


minutes they were doubled again and 
finally all restraint was thrown off and 
the game was made table stakes. Kramer 
with a foolhardiness unusual in a man 
of his kind followed the example of 
the others and declared himself behind 
his stack, which means, in poker par- 
lance, that a man may bet not only the 
amount he has in front of him but any 
amount he names, provided he makes 
that declaration before the opening of 
any pot. 

Rudolph Kramer named seventeen 
hundred dollars as the amount he was 
willing to play for. The three other 
men named varying amounts up to four 
thousand dollars. When it came to 
Monty Greer he gravely and drunkenly 
said: “No limit." 


HEN one of the players looked at 
him curiously, he, with all the 

gravity and persistence of a drunken 
man repeated, “No limit!” 

Then he looked gravely at Frink who 
sat at his left: 

“What’s the matter? 
bluff? I'll show you.” 

He thereupon took out his wallet and 
extracted therefrom the sheaf of bills 
composed of'one thousand dollar bills. 
He fluttered these with his thumb for 
all of them to see. The look of greed 
that sprang to the eyes of the three 
men and the woman behind Monty’s 
chair would have been a treat for a 
painter who was interested in human 
emotions. 

The game started once more. But 
there was now a tension that had been 
lacking before. Rudolph Kramer was 
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game to notice them and Monty Greer 
seemed too drunk to see anything. 

After about half an hour, Kramer 
found himself much better than even. 
He was too much absorbed to notice 
that all his winnings were made before 
the draw. Hé did not know that the 
cards were marked and therefore no 
one called him when he had all his 
cards. He had shown early in the game 
that he could not easily be bluffed. 

Eight bells tolled and the game had 
become hectic, tense. Rudolph Kramer 
had twenty-two hundred dollars at that 
time. He had won a few substantial 
pots. Even so it was the smallest stack 
in the game. When Monty Greer had 
flashed his roll, each of the others had 
increased his stack. In this game the 
advantage lies clearly with the player 
who has the largest stack, 

It was Monty Greer’s deal. It is 
uncertain whether Rudolph Kramer in 
the excitement of the moment felt the 
slight pressure on his foot, the pre-ar- 
ranged signal. It was enough for him 
that when he picked up his cards he 
found four Kings! He controlled his 
excitement. His face presented the 
same calm exterior it had shown 
throughout the game. Monty Greer, 
connoisseur, had had occasion earlier in 
the game to admire the skill with which 
the old man had played his cards. 


OUR kings! And he was last before 

the dealer. It is uncertain whether 
at the moment he remembered the ar- 
rangement he had entered into with 
the gambler. He was a winner about five 
hundred dollars. He had an almost un- 
beatable hand, before the draw and by 
the fortunes of chance, the first hand 
was opening the pot! 

Yes, Mr. Frink at Monty Greer's 
left was opening the pot for five red 
chips, twenty-five dollars. He said 
casually : 

“This isn't a cheap pot folks, nor is 
this a penny sale. All pikers and re- 
tailers better stay out." 

Caldwell sitting next to Frink dropped 
twenty-five dollars into the pot without 
saying anything.  Hulings skinned his 
cards carefully, looked at them a long 
time and then said: 

“Our friend Kramer is too damn 
lucky. We'd better keep him out of this 
pot. What say we make it a real pot. 


It will cost one nice bright blue chip to 
draw cards in this. I warn you all, 
that this means business; unless you've 
got a good hand better throw 'em away." 
He tossed in a blue chip and looked 
about the table triumphantly. A blue 
chip was one hundred dollars. 

Kramer looked at his cards once more. 
He said plaintively: 

"You're a bunch of robbers, all. of 
you, trying to keep an old man out of. 
it. These cards as they stand are not 
worth it but they may be. It may prove 
to be a very valuable hand after the 
draw. I'll play along.” He carefully 
slid a blue chip to the center of the 
table. 

This put it up to the dealer. Ha 
looked about the table solemnly, then 
studied his cards long and carefully. 

“T ought to play in this. Most de- 
cidedly I ought to be in this pot. I 
feel in my bones that it'll be worth while 
being in this pot. I know that this 
hand of mine is the only hand in the 
pot worth a damn; I dealt 'em myself 
and ought to know. But I'm a little 
tired. I'll just stay out, wait a minute, 
no I won't." 

He skinned his cards carefully once 
more. Then he shook his head re- 
gretiully. He continued: 

“T know I’m going to regret this the 
rest of my life, It’s going to haunt me 
in my dreams, this pot will. I KNOW 
it’s going to be a lalapaloosa, a regular 
grandfather of all pots. Question is 
shall I or shall I not——" 

“Oh, come on!” interrupted Cald- 
well roughly. “Well be in England 
pretty soon and they may have a law 
over there against gambling. Make up 
your mind or take a picture of 'em and 
frame it." 

Monty looked at him reproachfully. 

*Don't hurry me, Mr. Caldwell, don't 
hurry me. This in an important con- 
ference I’m having with myself.” 

He looked at his cards carefully once 
more. He shut his left eye and looked 
at it with his right eye and turned to- 
ward Mrs. Frink. 

"I'm going to ask this charming lady. 
She brought me luck all evening. But 
no I won't, it might embarrass the 
charming lady to give a gentleman ad- 
vice against her husband. Nope, I won't 
do it, I'm tired; I'll just watch you 
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pees play this lovely pot without 


"He pitched his cards to the center of 
the table and picked up the deck look- 
ing toward Frink enquiringly. 

'That gentleman had sat patiently dur- 
ing the dealer's drunken harrangue. He 
now looked at his cards once more and 
then looked at Hulings searchingly. He 
said: 

"Every time your left ear twitches 
Hulings you're bluffing. You ought to 
pay me money for telling you this. Here- 
after wear ear muffs. I don't believe 
you've got a thing. Mr. Kramer there 
might have something or with his luck 
he "might draw something if he hasn't 
got something already. But I'm here 
to declare gentlemen that it's got to be 
a whale of a hand that'll beat this one. 
I want to keep the friendship of all of 

ou and Im giving you honest advice. 

{hiess you’ve got a mighty good poker 
hand better stay out. I'll make it easy 
to stay out and expensive to stay in. 

“IWH cost four more blue chips!” 

He tossed four blue chips into the 


pot. 
Caldwell looked at his cards. 


He said 
sadly : 
“There goes twenty-five perfectly good 
dollars. I fold.” 


He bunched his cards and tossed them 
to the center of the table on top of 
Monty’s dead hand. 

Hulings looked at Frink and shook his 
head sadly. 

“That’s a rotten bluff, Frink old boy; 
a perfectly unsound, unscientific bluff. 
Evidently you don’t want me to draw 
cards. Just to convince everybody pres- 
ent that you're bluffing and to convince 
you that I mean business and to con- 
vince myself that you DON’T mean 
business I'll raise you just one more 
blue chip, meaning that it'll cost our 
friend Kramer five more blue chips to 
look at any more cards and you one 
more." 

He spun a blue chip to the center of 
the table. 

Kramer's features did not change. 
Was this the pot Monty promised him? 
Impossible. 'lhat young man had im- 


bibed enough liquor to put three Ger- 
man Colonels under the table. No human 
being could manipulate cards after hav- 
ing drunk all that liquor. 
was the difference? 


But what 
He did not need 


any help with that hand. Four Kings 
before the draw! Four Kings pat! As 
he was about to put his hands to his 
chips he had a momentary qualm. Was 
this a scientific whipsaw of which he 
was being made the victim. But pshaw! 
That couldn't be. Monty Greer when 
he was sober had told him that these 
men were just cheap crooks of little 
skill. Wasn't he a winner something 
like five hundred dollars? If they were 
crooks, and he was reasonably certain 
of that, he had the professional gam- 
bler’s word for it that they had very 
little skill. 

It would take a very high order of 
skill to so frame a hand that—no it was 
impossible. Just now he reminded him- 
self that his friend, the gambler was 
dealing the cards. Suppose the cards 
were marked? Didn't he win a number 
of good sized pots? He was still a 
winner. If he called the last two raises 
he would be just about even if he lost. 
But how could he lose with four Kings? 

He fingered his chips. He said, his 
accent being slightly more pronounced 
now: 

“You birds are both whistling in the 
dark. I warn you, stop that foolish- 
ness and draw cards before throwing 
any more money away. Mr. Frink, my 
advice is not to call that hundred dollar 
raise. That's only throwing good money 
after bad, and doing that is always bad 
business you know. I ought to raise but 
I won't. I just call." 

He counted five blue chips one after 
another into the pot. 

This put it up to Frink. He looked 
at his chips, saying: 


LL the blues are gone, but I 

guess the cash is all right. 
S'pose we change the chips for cash 
anyway. This pot is like to——^ 
Huling nodded agreement. He took 
out the chips he had put in and sub- 
stituted cash for them. Kramer glanced 
swiftly at Monty, but he learned nothing 
from that individual's features. Monty 
was sitting there quietly immobile. His 
eyes only moved taking in every move 
of the actors. Kramer had another 
qualm about this new arrangement, but 
he consented and did what the others 
did. This took the chips out of the 
game and made it all cash, all except 
the small amount put in by Caldwell. 
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Now Frink fingered his pile of bank- 
notes meditatively. He was visibly gloat- 
ing, having thrown off all attempt to dis- 
guise his feelings. He picked up with- 
out hesitation a thousand dollar bill 
from his stack and dropped it into the 
pot taking out five bills of one hundred 
dollars each. He said: 

“My hand is worth as much as it 
was before. I’ve still got a lot of con- 
fidence. It will cost each of you four 
more centuries to play with me any 
longer in this nice little pot. What 
say?” 

Hulings without a word put in four 
one hundred dollar bills into the pot and 
looked at Kramer expectantly. 

The latter now did some deep think- 
ing. He was an excellent Poker player 
as he was a Bridge player. He dismissed 
any thought from his mind of any help 
from the gambler. That individual, he 
was quite convinced was drunk and 
was of little or no use in this emer- 
gency. In table stakes a player does 
not merely think of the immediate bet 
before him but of the possible ultimate 
bet that might be made. 

He had four kings. The other two 
undoubtedly had good hands. They had 
not yet drawn cards but their draws 
would not be of much help to him. 
Suppose they stood pat, or drew one 
card each, or two cards, what of it? 
That would be of very little help to him. 
Again the thought flashed through his 
mind that he was being scientifically and 
skilfully whipsawed. He was not cer- 
tain of that but that might be a possibil- 
ity. He could end the betting now by 
merely calling. 


HEN they would draw cards. This 

brought him again to the question 
what was he prepared to do after cards 
were drawn. Was he prepared to bet his 
entire stack or would he throw his four 
kings away in the event of a big bet? 
That was the question, and the only 
question to decide. 

Of course he would not throw his 
cards away. No poker player in his 
place would throw away four kings; 
not after having put in six hundred 
dollars. What mattered it what they 
drew; that would not change the case 
at all. If one or both bet his entire 
stack he would be obliged to call. There 
was also the bare chance that he was be- 


ing whipsawed, in which event it was 
quite possible that one or both were 
bluffing. In that case, since he was pre- 
pared to put in his entire stack after the 
draw; since there was a possibility that 
one or both of his opponents were bluff- 
ing there was only one thing to do. 

He lifted the sheaf of bills in front 
of him and counted it rapidly. He had 
a little more than nineteen hundred dol- 
lars in front of him. He announced 
firmly : 

“There’s nineteen hundred thirty-six 
dollars here. I tap myself!” 

He pushed it forward and left it a lit- 
tle removed from the pot in the center 
of the table, where his bet might readily 


be counted. He now sat back and 
looked at his two opponents. 
Frink did not hesitate. He counted 


the necessary amount from the sheaf 
of bills in front of him and put it into 
the center of the pot, after verifying 
the amount of Kramer’s bet. Hulings 
just as promptly tossed his cards into 
the center of the table, saying lacon- 
igally : 

“That’s more’n mine’s worth.” 

Monty now looked toward Frink say- 
ing: 

"Cards, if any?" 

"I'll take, let me see, one little card, 
just one." 

'The card was slid off the top of the 
pack and he slid it under his four cards, 
without looking at it. Then Frink fol- 
lowing the custom of many players 
shuffled his five cards rapidly. 

“And you, Mr. Kramer?” Monty was 
holding the cards toward the old man 
his right hand poised over them to deal. 
Kramer now felt the firm pressure of 
the gambler’s foot. He looked quickly 
at Monty Greer’s face but that person’s 
immobile features did not tell him any- 
thing. Once more their arrangement 
occurred to him but he dismissed it from 
his mind. 

“TIl take one right off the top," he 
said. 

“You will surely get one right off the 
top," answered the gambler. If there 
was any special significance in his words 
no one noticed it. They were now all 
too excited to think of anything but the 
outcome of the pot. 

Frink took a quick look at his cards. 
Kramer looked at his more slowly. Max 
admired him intensely at this moment. 
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Knowing what the bet meant to Kramer 
he wondered at the phlegmatic calm with 
which Kramer now looked toward his 
adversary. Frink said: 

“T called you I believe. We can’t bet 
any more so tell me the worst, Mr. 
Kramer. What have you got?” 

"Ive got four nice kings," said the 
old German prepared to spread his hand. 

"No good," almost shouted Frink. 
“Tve got four aces." 

Kramer's hand stopped in midair as 
he was about to spread his hand. 

He cast a bitter look at the face of 
Monty Greer. Fooled or double 
crossed, it did not matter which. That’s 
what he got for trusting a gambler. 
That’s what he got for playing with 
strangers. He gulped painfully. All 
his money and the money that Judy had 
given him gone. He would have to 
wire to relatives for railroad fare he 
would—he still held his bunched cards. 
He said automatically, almost without 
volition, words that he had uttered thou- 
sands of times in poker games. He 
said: 

“Good if you've got 'em." 

Frink triumphantly spread out his 
hand fanning them out on the table. 
He was reaching for the pot when his 
hand stopped in midair, as if frozen. 
His eyes were glued to the cards he had 
spread. Instead of the four aces he 
had announced, the hand contained three 
aces, a jack and a nine, At this moment 
Kramer also saw his cards, the cards 
that were to have spelled his doom. His 
own hand was still held loosely in his 
hand, ready to pitch them away. The 
unbreakable habit of years had prompted 
him to hold on to the cards that he 
thought were beaten. If he had pitched 
them away the other could legally have 
claimed the pot. 

Kramer leaned forward and asked 
harshly, his iron control at last break- 


“You said four aces. Where are 
Ive got four kings, here they 
He spread out his hand fanwise 
showing four kings, and—an ace. 

He almost shouted: 

“You said you got four aces. How 
could you. I didn’t notice it myself. I 
got an ace myself.” He raked in the pot 
with a sweeping gesture. 

Frink was still staring at his three 
aces. His lips were dry. He moistened 


them with his tongue. At last he said 
in a hoarse whisper. 


“Three aces, I thought—I thought 


A clear, crisp incisive voice inter- 
rupted him at this point. Monty Greer 
was talking. There was no sign now of 
maudlin drunkenness or levity. His 
face looked as if chiselled from marble. 
His eyes had the color of cloudy ice. 

“Yes, Frink. You thought you had 
four aces, that’s right. The cards being 
marked, you could read the back of the 
fourth ace plainly before the draw. You 
had three aces in your hand and you 
were sure of getting the fourth. You 
read its back while I was holding it wait- 
ing for the draw. You read the back 
of Kramer’s cards and knew he had 
four kings, so you and your pals 7 

Frink was staring at him as if he 
were looking at a ghost, Mrs. Frink 
leaning over his shoulder imitating the 
look of her spouse in an effect that was 
almost comical. Kramer was looking 
at the man he thought drunk, showing as 
much surprise as it was possible for him 
to show. The other two were leaning 
tensely over the table. When Monty 
reached this point Hulings made a 
spasmodic movement. He stopped. He 
found himself staring at the black muzzle 
of an automatic that had appeared in 
Monty’s hand as if by magic. 


ONTY spoke to Kramer while his 
was shifting over the three 
discomfited players. 

“Mr. Kramer, you’ll make it much 
easier for me, if you take the money you 
won and get out of here. No, don’t be 
afraid, they won’t shoot. There isn’t the 
nerve of one whole rabbit among the 
bunch of them.” 

He now continued in his former frigid 
tones: 

"Im Monty Greer, know who Monty 
Greer is? Monty Greer the gambler!” 
Hulings, at these words opened his 
mouth even wider. Monty turned im- 
patiently toward Kramer. 

"Are you going to get out of here?" 

o, I'm damned if I do! I stay 
right here till you go. I ain't any more 
afraid of these rats than you.” 

Monty grinned; then he turned once 
more to the others. His words now 
came like icicles: 

“So the three of you were going to 
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trim this innocent Mr. Kramer and the 
innocent Monty Greer. And I learned 
that in your own communities you are 
all respectable members of society, be- 
long to nice clubs all of you and even 
go to church every Sunday. You and 
your kind make me sick! Give me the 
forthright crook or gangster every time. 

“As for trimming anybody. Say when 
you play with a real gambler your money 
isn’t worth seven cents on the dollar.” 
The scorn and contempt in his voice and 
words were indescribable. He stood up 
and pocketed his weapon. He spoke to 
Kramer : 

“Got all your money Mr. Kramer? 
Then come on. Oh, you needn't back 
out. They won't do anything. Even 
if they had a gun they'd be aíraid to 
use it with our backs turned." 

He turned his back contemptuously 
on the group and followed by the old 
man walked out of the stateroom. 

When they reached Mr. Kramer's 
cabin, they found Judy awaiting them. 
Greer greeted her curtly and slumped 
down in a chair. He seemed to take no 
joy in his accomplishment. He listened 
indifferently to the old man's glowing 
account of what had happened. When 
Mr. Kramer was though he turned to 
Monty. 

"[ still don't understand what hap- 
pened, Mr. Greer. Mr. Frink thought 
he had four aces and I had an ace in 
my hand. He surely thought he had 
them. He certainly did not expect to get 
away with it if he thought he had——" 

Monty nodded. 

“Oh, he thought he had four aces all 
right. You see we were playing with 
marked cards. My advantage lay in 
the fact that I knew the marks and they 
didn't know that I knew. You'll re- 
member that you won a pretty fair pot 
on some of my deals. That was for 
the purpose of keeping you even or a 
a little ahead so that when the blow- 
Off came you'd have enough to bet to 
make it worth while. 

*On this last pot, he knew as they ail 
did that you had four kings. He had 
/ three aces, but the fourth was right on 
top where he saw it as plainly as though 
it were turned face up. He would get 
that card on the draw you see. 

"Well, when the draw came, I dealt 
him a second., Dealing seconds is one 
of the primary things in our profession. 


He slid it under his cards without look- 
ing at it, being quite certain that it was 
the fourth ace. I kept my hand over the 
top card until you asked for your card, 

"He didn't look at his card, being 
quite certain it was the ace.. You didn't 
look at yours either although you pre- 
tended to. What was the use? You 
couldn't improve your hand. My only 
fear was that you'd throw your hand in 
when he called out that he had four 
aces. That would have z 

“Yes, I know, but I’m too old a poker 
player for that, Mr. Greer. Another 
thing I can’t understand is why Hulings 
stayed in the pot for so much money.” 

“Why, don’t you see? It didn’t make 
any difference to them how much money 
they put it; they would get it all back. 
The real reason Hulings stayed in is be- 
cause they were not certain what you 
would do with your hand. They wanted 
to make sure of getting your entire stack 
if possible. But let me hand it to you, 
Mr. Kramer, you're a darn good poker 
player. Against ordinary honest playing 
you can hold your own. You could play 
this game for my money in an honest 


e. 
“But,” Mr. Kramer said sheepishly, “I 

thought during the latter part of the 

game that you were kind of-——” 

“You thought I was drunk, eh?” He 
smiled grimly. 

“Hardly, Mr. Kramer. I almost never 
drink, you know; when I do I never get 
drunk. But to make assurance doubly 
sure, the steward was paid to see that 
the liquor that was brought into that 
room was pretty well diluted, ‘cut,’ as the 
bootleggers call it. You're not the only 
one, Mr. Kramer. They thought I was 
drunk, too, 

“Well,” he rose and there was a tired 
droop to his shoulders. “All’s well that 
ends well Remember our bet, Mr. 
Kramer. Tonight ought to teach you 
how really dangerous it is to play with 
strangers. Good night." 

Giving the young woman just a fleet- 
ing glance he left the cabin. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ONTY was in a savage mood as 
he tramped up and down the 
deck the following morning. A 


heavy fog covered the deck and figures 
were only vaguely discernible through 
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the mist. They loomed up suddenly and 
as suddenly disappeared. 

It was when one small figure got 
squarely in his path that he had to stop. 
He gave her a surly greeting when he 
recognized Judy. She turned and paced 
along with him. After a prolonged 
silence she said apropos of nothing at all. 

“The wiseacres are right after all." 

He turned on her and said irritably: 

"What are you talking about?" 

She nodded her head wisely. “Yes, 
sir, those old birds are right. "They say, 
if you want to keep your friends don't 
lend them any money." She looked up 
at him innocently. “Why are you so 
grumpy this morning? because you lent 
me some money?” 

He strode along faster without ans- 
wering her. She almost had to run to 
keep apace with him. She spoke once 
more. 

“You were not very polite last night 
either when you left us. You didn’t 
even give us a chance to thank you. You 
know that made us I mean it made 
me feel as though you were sorry for 
what you did.” 

He stopped at the rail, leaning over 
looking into the gray seas. She leaned 
beside him her elbow touching his, She 
went on. 

“I can understand perfectly why a 
person with some of the nicer instincts 
—you’re not really bad, you know— 
should feel badly over the perfectly 
horrid things you did." 

He looked at her gloomily. Finally he 
burst out savagely: 

"Will you please stop talking in rid- 
dies! Tell me what you mean or——or 
—— —shut up!” 

She smiled sweetly. She nodded and 
said as if communing with herself. 

“T knew it. There is hope for him. 
He's got a guilty conscience." 

He pulled out a cigar, tore off the end 
savagely with his teeth and lit it without 
vouchsafing a reply. After he had puffed 
a short time she said plaintively : 

"You might offer me a cigarette." 

“Say,” he turned on her, “were you 
ever spanked ?” 

“T sure was, Why?” 

Suddenly she burst out, this time with- 
out any stgn of levity. Her voice was 
serious and there was a deep note of 
earnestness in it. 


"Rather ashamed of yourself, aren't 
you?" 

He turned his face to her. There was 
no laughter in her eyes now. They were 
clouded with trouble. 

“Ashamed of what?" 

There was a brief pause, then her 
voice came steadily: 

“I saw you go into Miss Carline’s 
cabin night before last." 

“T see,” 

*Tm not a prude you know, but you 
gd you don't really care anything about 

er." 

“T don't." 

“That,” she turned on him passion- 
ately her eyes blazing, “is what makes it 
so sordid, so cheap. There is only one 
excuse for that kind of thing and you 
haven't that excuse, You yourself admit 
that you don't care anything about her. 
It’s ugly, nasty, sordid. It’s unspeak- 
ably vile! Her voice had risen and her 
face was now pale with an uncontrol- 
lable passion. 

He said lamely: 

“I told you I was no good.” 

“But that's not true. You are, There 
is something very fine about you, but you 
deliberately contaminate and degrade it 
by doing such things. It is not the act 
that I am speaking of. I am not Vic- 
torian. If you loved her that would be 
ample excuse, but——oh,” she cried, 
pounding the rail with her little fist, 
"don't you understand ?" 

He nodded somberly. 

“Yes, I guess, I think I do understand, 
But you overrate me, Miss Kramer, 
you 

She interrupted ironically: 


€t F course it must be rather amus- 

ing to think of every woman you 
meet as a romantic possibility, especially 
for a man with jaded appetite like 
yours." 

“Go on," he murmured savagely, “rub 
it in.” 

She looked at him curiously. She was 
on the point of saying something but 
apparently thought better of it. Finally 
she asked: 

“Will you tell me why you were so 
curt when you left Father and me last 
night and why you behaved as you did 
when I met you this morning?” 

“Why do you want to know?” 
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“Oh, put it down to woman’s curi- 
osity.” 

"Will you believe me if I tell you?” 

“Of course I will. I believe you are 
innately am honest person. It is not 
your fault that you are what you are. 
It is probably the fault of early environ- 
ment and faulty education.” 

He looked contemplatively at the burn- 
ing end of his cigar for a long time. 
Then he said: 

“What I’m going to say will sound 
rather strange. It is hard for a person 
like you to understand x- 

“Don’t be too sure about that, Mr. 
' Greer. It is not necessary for a man 
or girl, for that matter, to have had 
your experiences to understand." 

He gave her a long look. A rosy pink 
suffused her face and she looked away. 
He continued: ` 

"Well anyway, while I was in Miss 
Carline's cabin and afterward I couldn't 
help thinking about you." She flushed 
violently but he went on imperturbably. 

“T felt rather ashamed of the part I 
was playing. It somehow did not seem 
as heroic a role as it might formerly. 
You see, Miss Kramer, I want—I want 
to have your good opinion.” 

She flared at him: 

"Is that why you consider every 
woman fair game?” 

He brooded over this then with para- 
doxical human perversity he became 
flippant: 

“Not quite every woman, Miss Kra- 
mer. Some of them have double chins 
and piano legs.” 

She held up her adorable little chin 
and said challengingly : 

“My chin's not bad and as for my 
legs," she stretched out a shapely limb, 
“F think they're rather nice. How do 
you feel about me?” 


E looked at her in amazement. Was 

this boldness or naive innocence? 

He shook his head in perplexity. Every 
time he saw her he saw another side, a 
more interesting and adorable side. He 
answered in the same vein, glad to 
change the tone of the discussion which 

was getting too deep for him. 

"T think you're a swell little girl and 
some day or other you'll meet one of 
those fine decent fellows that you read 
about im books.” . 


She answered with what was evidently 
an assumption of jauntiness: 


“Oh, I've got a boy at home." 

“You have?" 

"Yes, I'm going to marry him when 
I get back." 

“What’s he like?” 

“Hes just lik——like—-ike I 


thought you were when I met you.” 

He asked hastily, willing to change 
the subject: 

“How does your father feel?” 

Once more the look of distress shad- 
owed her features. He was quick to 
note the change. Without understand- 
ing the reason for her sudden change to 
gloomy distress he nevertheless insisted 
until she unburdened herself. 

“Im worried about him, Mr. Greer, 
I thought for a time that his annoyance 
over those people you played cards with 
would make him forget Graham and his 
losses in that bank. Fact is,#he did for- 
get it for a while. Right after you left, 
something in the episode in the Frinks’ 
stateroom brought the matter to his 
mind as fresh as ever and he started 
raving. For a while I was afraid he 
would do eithèr me or himself an injury. 

“You know he bored a hole in the 
partition separating his stateroom from 
that of Mr. Graham. He obtained an- 
other revolver some way. I have no idea 
where he got it and at one time last night 
I felt certain he would try to shoot Mr. 
Graham through that hole in the parti- 
tion. I was so badly frightened that I 
was about to call you or an officer. 

“He got a little quieter when he saw 
wliat I was going to do and he urged 
me to go to my own stateroom. But I 
was afraid to do that. I felt quite cer- 
tain that if I left him alone there would 


be a tragedy in those staterooms. I 


finally persuaded him to change rooms 
with me for the night. 

“T am really quite worried over it. I 
can't watch him every minute, you know, 
and I have a perfect horror of some- 
thing terrible happening. Think of my 
father being like that, the kindest and 
gentlest of men.’ 

He, nodded. 

He’ had had enough experience with 
the elder Kramer to know that her fears 
were not exaggerated. Mr. Kramer had 
the stubbornness of the extremely gentle 
man. Such a person, when once aroused, 
cannot be easily diverted from a coursé 
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of conduct. During all this time they 


had heard half consciously the regular. 
blasts of the fog horn. The fog was get- 


ting thicker and even near-by figures 
were just vague shadows. 

They started pacing up and down the 
deck, Monty doing his best to quiet her 
fears, when they heard nearby what 
seemed like a dull explosion. The same 
thought came to both of them simul- 
taneously. 

Judy’s eyes widened in horror as she 
clutched his arm. She stretched out the 
other arm as+if to ward off a blow. 
Monty thought quickly, as was his wont 
in emergencies. Then he spoke to her 
rapidly: 

“See here, Judy, Miss Kramer, you 
go to your stateroom. It may be noth- 
ing at all. ‘If there is something your 
presence may simply complicate matters. 
You cannot do any good at all. Will 
you do what I say like a good girl and 
leave it to me.” 

“Oh, no, no! I must go to him! Poor 
father ! 
time like this.” 


“Please, Miss Kramer, your presence . 


will only make things worse, you cer- 
tainly cannot help. You see that, don’t 
you? Just let me take care of it.” 

He took her to her stateroom almost 
by main strength, after which he raced 
toward the stateroom of Henry Graham, 
praying that he would arrive there before 
anybody else did. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HE heavy fog favored Monty. Ft 
was comparatively easy to get 
about unobserved. A swift glance 
showed him that no one was in sight in 
the corridor on which the Graham suite 
opened nor on the near-by companion- 
way. He heaved a sigh of relief when 
the open door to Mrs. Graham’s cabin 
showed that room to be vacant of occu- 
pants for the time being. The second 
glance. showed him old man, Kramer 
slouched in a chair with his head in his 
hands. a 
At his side was a table on which were 
books and flowers. Behind the table 
were seen a pair of legs, one of them 
stretched and the other curled in a gro- 
tesque position. Monty stepped over and 
put his hand pityingly on the shoulder 
^ of the old German. The latter started. 


= 


He must not be left alone at a ' 


He looked at the younger man, dazed, 
unseeing. Then still in a daze he strug- 
gled to his feet. 

Monty ordered brusquely. 

“Get out of here at once," The old 
man stared at him dully. Monty shook 
him in his impatience. At any moment 
others would appear on the scene and 
what Monty planned to do would be im- 
possible. “Get out of here, do you un- 
derstand me?" he urged. 

Kramer stared dully at him, then down 
at his hands in wonderment. He seemed 
to be surprised to see in one of his hands 
a revolver which he was holding with a 
spasmodic clutch. Monty with a start 
recognized it as one of his guns, with 
his initials, M.G., embossed on the stock. 
Monty took the weapon from his hand 
and led him to the door, which opened 
at this moment to admit Judy. 

She was staring at the occupants of 
the cabin, wild horror in her eyes. She 
had not yet seen the gruesome object on 
the floor. 

Monty pointed to her father, saying 
tensely : 

"Take him to his cabin at once, or 
better still to your cabin." 

"Mr. Graham is he? 

Monty shook his head in impatience. 
Every minute would make his task 
harder. He answered brusquely: 

“I don’t know yet. For pity's sake 
see that he keeps his mouth shut." 

He literally forced them out of the 
stateroom and turned back to his grim 
task. 

He stooped swiftly over Graham and 
made a hurried examination, feeling the 
pulse and calling on his memory des- 
perately for those means which physi- 
€ians use to determine whether or not 
life is extinct. Then he took the re- 
volver from his pocket, rubbed it vigot- 
ously with his handkerchief, polishing it 
well, making certain that no telltale fin- 

gerprints remained. While doing this 
his eyes roamed the room, taking in all 
the salient features of the small en- 
closure. 

After he was through with the revol- 
ver, he placed it on the bed and crossed 
the room to a Dennison label-box lying 
on the table beside several piles of docu- 
ments which were tied up in bundles. 
He first disarranged the bundles to make 
it appear that someone had been perus- 


ing the papers: = 


* 


Waking 


He opened the small ventilator above 
the door, after which he picked up the 
revolver in his handkerchief and placed 
it ih Graham’s outstretched hand, press- 
ing the weapon against the stiffening 
fingers and thumb several times. 

Now he took the loose end of the ball 
of string and ran it through a large seal 
ring adorning the left hand of the prone 
figure. Carrying the ball of string and 
the loose end with him, while it was 
running through the ring he tossed the 


‘ball out into the corridor through the 


ventilator, hoping that no one would pass 
the door just at this time. He then took 
the key from inside the door and taking 
it with him stepped out into the corridor 


„and locked the door. 


Glancing up and down the corridor 
swiftly in desperate haste now, he strung 
the ring of the key on the loose end 
of the string and pushed the key through 
the transom. It would thus slide down 
the string into or near the hand of the 
grim figure that was lying there. Those 
who would appear later would find Gra- 
ham with the revolver in one hand and 
the key to the locked door in the other, 
a clear case of suicide. Monty grimly saw 
many holes and flaws in the story but 
it was the best ke could do in the short 
time given him for preparation. 

As he rolled up the ball of string and 
put it into his pocket, Sigrid staggered 
along the corridor to the door at which 
Monty was standing. A brief glance 
showed him her condition and he thanked 
the gods of chance that she was drunk. 
Just then the boat lurched and she was 
thrown against Monty whom she grasped 
to prevent herself from falling. 

At this moment her eye fell on the 
number of the cabin before which they 
stood and she knocked on it with 
drunken gravity. 

Monty thought this a good opportunity 
to leave the scene and he started away 
without saying anything to the dancer, 
but she seized his arm. Failing to shake 
loose her grasp he asked: 

“What do you want?” 

“What business is it of yours?” 

"Look here, Sigrid, better go to your 
room; you're plastered.” 


* 


rub Focal haste he took . 
E "aie ip Jn label box a ball of string which 
-= he fortunately found there and went to ~ 
=. work: 
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HE pointed to the door with drunken 

ravity : 

"I'm just in the right mood to talk 
to HIM." 

He tried to draw her away gently, 
saying: 

"Come and talk to me instead." 

"You let me alone, Monty Greer. 
I've got plenty to say to you when the 
times comes but that can wait. Henry 
Graham isn't going to leave me stranded 
in the middle of the ocean." 

She shook off Monty's grasp on her 
arm and lurched toward the door. She 
tried to open it and finding it locked she 
began hammering on it lustily. Whea 
Monty seized her once more and tried to 
draw her away she turned on him snarl- 
i 


“You let go of me! He's not going 
to ignore ME. I'll make him answer.’ 
Finding both hands imprisoned in 


Monty's clasp she began kicking the door. 

At this moment the dignified Trow- 
bridge, Graham’s man servant, came 
down the corridor staring in astonish- 
ment at the strange scene. He turned to 
Monty: 

“What’s the matter, sir?” 

She turned on him furiously: 

“What’s the matter, sir?” she mim- 
icked. “Why don’t you address me? 
And why don’t you take your hat off in 
the presence of a lady, you unmannerly 
brute?" She stopped and seemed to 
brace herself, then continued: 

“Never, never appear before a lady 
without taking your hat off. If you do, 
this is what'll happen!” 

She lifted her scant skirt slightly 
and easily, gracefully, without warning 
kicked Trowbridge’s hat off, not a diffi- 
cult feat for America’s premier dan- 
seuse. Then she turned toward the door 
once more and began pounding it lustily 
with her clenched fists. Trowbridge, 
vastly hurt in his dignity, after a mo- 
mentary pause, Et her away and tried 
the handle, cal 

"Its me, Mr. I WEN it's Trow- 
bridge." He turned with a puzzled 
frown toward Monty. "He can't be 
asleep, sir, I just left him a little while 
ago. 

Sigrid once more turned to Monty and 
as if seeing him for the first time stared 
at him in astonishment, She grasped his 
arm and peering closely at him shouted: 


* 
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“What are YOU doing here, any- 
way?” Then she turned and watched 
Trowbridge with drunken gravity as the 
latter dropped to his knees and tried to 
peer through the keyhole. Monty saw the 
kneeling figure grow tense and then rise 
with blanched cheek. 

Trowbridge looked with uncertainty 
from Monty to Sigrid and then without 
another word he hurled himself at the 
flimsy door, which gave way under his 
weight and precipitated him into the 
stateroom. 

Monty followed him but Sigrid pushed 
her way past the gambler, and pushing 
Trowbridge roughly aside came upon 
what the cabin had to disclose. What 
she saw served to sober her up. Emit- 
ting a piercing scream she dropped 
across the figure on the floor. 

In a very short time the stateroom and 
corridor were crowded with a throng of 
the morbidly curious. Monty took this 
opportunity to steal unobtrusively away. 
As he paused uncertainly before the door 
of Judy's cabin the door opened and she 
stepped out. She closed the door quietly 
and without a word took his arm and 
they walked away slowly. 

It was a very tired, frightened little 
girl who now clasped his arm convul- 
sively as she walked along with him 
through the fog trying to restrain her 
spasmodic sobs. He held her arm, firmly 
laying his hand over her trembling hand 
where it lay on his arm. She seemed to 
take comfort from the clasp. After a 
long silence he asked: 

“Where is your father?” 

“In my cabin just lying on the 
bunk staring at the ceiling.” 

“There will be some kind of investi- 
gation, I guess.” 

"Oh, Monty, Mr. Greer, do 
think they will suspect ?" 

"He shook his head and patted her 
hand. “Don’t worry, little girl, Every- 
thing will come out all right. But please, 
please I can't make this too em- 
phatic whatever happens, keep him 
from talking." 

She looked at him, her eyes bright 
with unshed tears. He said, releasing his 
arm gently: 

"T'd better go. There may be some- 
thing to do. But above all don’t worry. 
Everything will be all right.” He pressed 
her hand reassuringly. Suddenly, with 
an. impulsive gesture, she snatched up 
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as too late to snatch his hand away. * 


The self-possessed man of the^world felt — ^ 


very much embarrassed in the presence. 


of such simple adoration. 
She turned blindly and stumbled away. 


CHAPTER XX 


HAT Monty learned in the next 

few minutes sent him hurrying 

back to Judy Kramer’s state- 
room. When she opened the door to his 
knock, he slid in quickly and closed the 
door behind him. Rudolph Kramer still 
lay on the cot staring up at the ceiling 
as if in a stupor. 


i 
> 


Monty seized her hand and spoke - 


quickly, tensely: 

“They’re going to have a kind of un- 
official inquiry. I learn there's à New 
York detective aboard. I believe he is 
here to watch Graham. He is under 
investigation on account of the failure 
of his bank, you know. I-do not know 
just what it is, but I heard your father's 
name mentioned in connection with the 
shooting." 

"Now, remember," he held up his 
hand impressively. “Your story is that 
after the poker game last night your 
father felt ill, You therefore were afraid 
to let him sleep alone in his cabin and 
he slept here in your cabin with you. 
And stick to that, is that clear ?"" 

She seized one of his hands in both 
hers and pressed it. 

“Oh, Monty, Mr. Greer, you're so 
so——what would we do without 
you?" 

His iron restraint failed him at last. 
He gathered her slight form in his arms. 
Her strong young arms went about his 
neck and oblivious of her father they 
stood thus for a long moment. 

With eyes burning, with a sense of 
having committed sacrilege, he tore her 
arms roughly from about his neck, 
pushed her away and blindly sought the 
door. 
moment to gather his wits and collect 
himself for the ordeal that he feared 
was coming. 

He went into the chart room where 
the unofficial inquiry was being held. 


Captain Bruce, acting as the head of the, 


inquest, was in an irascible mood. The 


trip had had too many incidents that he . 


He stood outside the door for a’ 
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as the head of the liner did not like. 
This last was a nasty. business. 1t 
brought discredit to the ship. The own- 
ers did not like it and he would spend 
an uncomfortable half hour on the car- 
pet when he landed in his home port 
unless he cleared this up. 

A murder on board ship was bad 
enough, but a murder that remained an 
unsolved mystery was worse. The New 
York detective, Corbett, had told him 
something that seemed to tend in the 
direction of clearing the matter up, but 
so far they had not done so. The wit- 
nesses he had interviewed so far had 
been of no help at all. In common with 
most men, he thought himself a pretty 
good lawyer and detective. To have all 
his questions end in a blank wall made 
him vastly irritable. 

The wireless operator had just come 
in and laid before Captain Bruce two 
slips of paper after having whispered 
something to him. Judy Kramer was 
sitting in a chair on the opposite side 
of the table from the captain. He was 
looking at her severely. 

“These,” he was saying to her, point- 
ing to the two slips of paper, "are copies 
of two radiograms sent to and from this 
ship. One of them is a request by Gra- 
ham to someone to compare the list of 
depositors in his bank with the passen- 
ger list. The other one is a reply giv- 
ing the name of your father." 

Judy nodded and asked meekly: 

"Is my father's name the only one on 
the ship, Captain, who was a depositor in 
that wretched bank?" 

"Don't ask me any questions, young 
woman," he admonished severely. “You 
are here to answer questions only.” 


APTAIN BRUCE looked away. It 
was hard for the old salt to be 
severe with such a lovely young woman. 
He was secretly glad that Graham had 
been shot. He knew all about Graham’s 
manipulations of the bank's funds. But 
duty was duty. He had to learn if he 
could who the guilty person was. He 
turned to her once more. 
-“Your-father was a depositor in that 
bank wasn't he?" 
“Ves,” 
“And he felt aggrieved over losing his 
money ?” 
“Yes.” 


“Didn’t he try to shoot Graham the 
first day out?” 

Judy was startled at this question. So 
many things had happened, the voyage 
had been so full of incident, that she had 
forgotten this.” 

She merely nodded. 

“What did your father do last night?” 

At this question Judy was tempted to 
blurt out the entire truth. She was an 
honest, forthright little soul and the idea 
of lying was extremely distasteful to her. 
If she herself had done the shooting it 
is quite certain she would have told the 
entire story, but the thought of her 
father being punished for killing a man` 
she believed ought to be killed . . . . 
She shook herself mentally and gave her 
mind to the question. 

“He played cards last night.” 

“What time did he play cards?” 

“Until shortly after twelve o’clock. He 
came back shortly after eight bells.” 

“And what time did he o 

At this moment a steward hurried into 
the chart room and whispered excitedly 
to the captain, at the same time laying 
down a heavy service revolver in front 
of the officer. Captain Bruce heaved a 
sigh of relief. He turned to Judy and 
said severely. 

“Young woman, I'm happy to tell you 
that Mr. Graham is not dead and there 
seems an excellent chance that he will 
recover. But that does not make his 
shooting any less reprehensible. The 
guilty person ought to be punished and 
shall be. I shall let you go now. I un- 
derstand your father is not feeling well. 
But I shall want to ask you and your 
father some more questions later." 

He stood up and bowed with grave 
courtesy and Judy stood up. There was 
a song in her heart. So her father was 
not a murderer after all, and what was 
almost as important she might not have 
to lie about it. She raced back to her 
stateroom on flying feet to tell her father 
the glad news. 

When the New York detective said 
something to the captain, looking mean- 
while meaningly at Monty Greer, the old 
salt shook his head. But the detective 
was urgent and at last Captain Bruce 
with apparent reluctance consented. 

Monty Greer was asked to take the 
witness chair. The gambler was now 
cool and collected. His heart was sing- 
ing at the happy outcome of the affair 
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for the Kramers. No matter what hap- 
pened it could not be very serious now 
if Graham would live. This was an 
American ship and he knew what would 
happen if it came to the worst, if an 
American jury was asked to act on the 
matter. Monty knew more about the 
ways of juries than most lawyers, 


E sat down gravely and bowed po- 

litely to Captain Bruce. Not by the 
flicker of an eyelash was there an indi- 
cation that the two men had a secret 
understanding. Captain Bruce did not 
like the part he now had to play. He 
liked the gambler; he had discerned 
manly virtues in him which he admired 
although he despised his profession. But 
duty was duty. 

“Mr. Greer, I understand you were 
at the door of Mr. Graham’s stateroom 
when Trowbridge found him.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Who else was there with you?” 

“Miss Carline happened to be there 
just then.” 

“What was she doing there?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What were you doing there?” 

“I just happened to be passing the 
door.” 

“How long were you and Miss Car- 
line at the door before Trowbridge came 
up?” 

“Tt must have been several minutes.” 

“What were you doing there all that 
time?” 

“Miss Carline seemed to be indis- 
posed and I tried to help her.” 

“Indisposed?” The captain’s bushy 
eyebrows went up.” 

“Yes, sir." 

“Was she drunk?” 

“Well, she might have had a little too 
much to drink.” 

“Did she try to get in to the state- 
room ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And it was locked?” 

*Ves.” Š 

The captain at this point picked up the 
revolver lying in front of him and held 
it out to the gambler, butt foremost. 

“Will you look at this weapon, Mr. 
Greer.” 

Monty shook his head. “That wouldn’t 
be wise, captain. I’d leave my finger 
prints on it.” He looked at the New 
York detective with a grin. There was 
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an answering grin from the latter. Cap- 
tain Bruce said: 

“That’s all right. The finger prints 
on the weapon have already been ex- 
amined.” 

Monty took the weapon and examined 
it with practiced skill. 

“Do you recognize it, Mr. Greer?" 

Monty shook his head. 

p name is Monty Greer, isn't 
it?” 

“Monty Greer, that’s right.” 

“The initials M.G. are on the weapon, 
Mr. Greer," said Captain -Bruce ae- 
cusingly. 

Monty shook his head gravely. 

“This is not my gun, Captain. This is 
a German service revolver, probably a 
war trophy. My guess is that the ini- 
tials stand for the corps and company 
designation. The gentleman there,” 
pointing to the detective, "can bear me 
out about this being a German service 
revolver." 

'The captain looked toward the detec- 
tive who nodded acquiescence. 

“Do you carry any weapons, Mr. 
Greer?” 

“Yes, I carry two.” 

The men crowded in the small chari 
room were now treated to a lightning 
draw. As if by magic, two revolvers 
appeared in the hands of the gambler. 
Several of the men facing him ducked in 
alarm, instinctively. Even Captain Bruce, 
at whom the weapons seemed to be 
aimed, winced. Only the New York de- 
tective stood there immobile. He grinned. 

Captain Bruce called out irascibly: 

"Don't do that, man, don’t do that. 
Put them away. We'll take your word 
for your weapons without you putting 
on a Wild West show." 

Monty grinned and his 
vanished. 

Captain Bruce resumed: 

"And you say this weapon is not 
yours?” 

Monty crossed his legs and sat back 
easily. He drawled: 

“Captain, you’re barking up the wrong 
tree. From what I hear about this bird 
Graham, he ought to be dead and I guess 
there are quite a number of men and 
women who would attend to it if they 
had the chance. But you can gamble on 
it, I didn’t do it." His voice came more 
slowly. “You can gamble on it, captain, 
if I had taken a shot at Graham he 
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would. now be dead.. I don't usually ` 


miss; if you don't believe me I can give 
you a demonstration," 

At this moment the detective inter- 
rupted. 
~ *Monty's right about that part of it, 
Cap. He c’n shoot the eyes out of a 
flea." 


FEW more perfunctory questions 
A ended the examination as far as 
Monty was concerned for the time being. 

Sigrid Carline was next called. What 
she had seen in Graham's cabin had 
served to partly sober her up but she 
was still fairly groggy as she herself 
put it. 

After a long, rambling examination, 
during which the New York detective 
chafed at the lack of skill shown, Cap- 
tain Bruce said to the dancer: 

"To sum up your statement, Miss 
Carline, Mr. Greer was standing at 
the door of the cabin as you came up. 
He tried to stop you from knocking and 
get you away is that it?" 

“I don't quite follow that, Captain. 
I've got a fierce headache. You see I 
had a little birthday party in my state- 
room last night. That’s why I went to 
Bunny I mean to Mr. Graham. I 
wanted him to come and join the party. 
` It was still on.” 

Captain Bruce said tartly: 

“I think we had better let you go now, 
Miss Carline. 

Sigrid did not rise. She crossed her 
shapely legs showing a length of silken 
hose and continued : 

“You see, we'd had a quarrel. It was 
something about Monty Greer. He did 
something—well, something no lady 
would stand for. You'd been sore your- 
self if somebody did that to you, 
Captain.” 

She started to rise but swayed and 
would have fallen if one of the junior 
officers had not put out a protecting arm. 
She nodded solemnly. 

"Yes, you're right. I'd better go. I'm 
feeling a little sea sick. Always get a 
little sea sick sometime." 

She took out a handkerchief and held 
it to her mouth. 

“Tt’s a terrible thing to have men kill- 
ing each other over you. I’ve had two 
attempted suicides but this is positively 
the very first murder.” 


The Jewish buyer met her outside the 
door and solicitously took her arm, 

He asked with drunken gravity: 

“How was it? You didn’t say noth- 
ing so they could sue you, did you?” 

“T don’t know, Benny. I’m sea-sick.” 

“Me too. I think this boat had better 
change its bootlegger.” 

As the gathering in the chart room 
was dispersing, Captain Bruce asked 
Monty to accompany him to his, the cap- 
tain’s, quarters. 

After both men were seated comfort- 
ably smoking, the captain his pipe and 
Monty his cigarette, the old man asked 
gravely: x 

“So your conclusion is that Mr. Gra- 
ham committed suicide?” 

Monty looked at him without a change 
of countenance. “What else is there to 
think, Captain? A man is found dead in 
a locked cabin with the key in his hand.” 

The captain grunted, After a short 
pause he said: 

"I am informed, Mr. Greer, that 
you borrowed three detective stories 
from the ship's library." 

“Yes, captain, my taste in literature is 
pretty low." 

"So is mine, Mr. Greer. I can re- 
mind you, therefore, that one of those 
three books tells of a murdered man who 
is found in a locked room; a MUR- 
DERED man." 

“Oh, that's old, captain. It’s been 
done to death in real life as well as 
fiction." 

After a long pause the captain leaned 
forward and asked earnestly: 

“Will you tell me something as man 
to man, Mr. Greer ?" 

“T might," answered the gambler cau- 
tiously. 

*Do you know who shot Graham ?" 

Monty looked at his cigarette, ground 
it out in an ash tray and lit another. He 
smoked slowly watching the smoke curl- 
ing above his head. He essayed, with- 
out success, a few smoke rings and then 
he looked at Captain Bruce. 

*Before answering that question, Cap- 
tain, let me ask one. Is Graham going 
to live?" 

"Yes. Just creased; a mere flesh 
wound. Went out from shock and loss 
of blood." 

Monty was insistent. “On the level?" 

"On my honor, Mr. Greer. He 
may die of old age but not of that 
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wound, Dr, McNeil knows what he’s 
talking about.” 

“Then I'll answer your question, cap- 
fain, Yes, I know who shot Graham.” 

“Will you tell me who it is, Mr. 
Greer." 

“No, I won't." 

"What would your answer have been 
if Graham had died, Mr. Emerson?” 

“You mean whether I knew who shot 
Graham?" The captain nodded. 

“I would have lied like hell, captain. 
Graham needed killing and I would have 
done nothing to help send a man to the 
chair for performing such a useful 
Social service." 

Captain Bruce promptly changed the 
subject. 

“By the way, how did that little game 
end, last night?” 

Monty tersely gave a brief account of 
what had happened. When he explained 
how the last pot ended, Captain sent 
up a howl of laughter that nearly blew 
a parrot off its perch. After it recov- 
ered itself the parrot emitted a stream 
of profanity that set the old man to 
grinning delightedly. Then he turned 
grave and after a long pause he said: 

“T like you, Mr. Greer. Aside from 
your profession, which I hate, I should 
like to have a son like you. You said 
something that interests me a lot. You 
said that Mr. Graham needed killing. 
'That's right, isn't it?" 

“Yes, I said that." 

“Why, Mr. Greer?” 

“Why, because——because——” He 
stopped lamely. He looked at the old 
man who was watching him closely. 
There was an inscrutable quality in the 
old man's fixed regard that disconcerted 
the gambler. He began to answer once 
more but he stopped again. He red- 
dened. He said: 

“You mean, captain?” 

“Yes, son, you know exactly what I 
mean. You think Graham needs killing 
for getting something for nothing. That 
would fit you and your profession per- 
fectly. No specious reasoning or so- 
phistic argument will change that, my 
boy. Your profession is rotten, rotten in 
the eyes of all decent men and women 
and in the eyes of God. It’s rotten in 
your own eyes and you know it. 

“No decent woman will marry you 
atid you’re too white and decent to per- 
mit her to do so if she would be foolish 


enough to consent. I’m not a good 
preacher, son. I’m pretty sad at this 
kind of thing, but I like you, for some 
reason. If you take what I said in the 
right way, fine; if not, you can go to 
hell !” 

'The old tar stood up abruptly and al- 
though shorter than the young gambler 
by inches, he seemed at this moment to 
tower above him. Monty stood up slowly. 
His face was a livid white, his eyes 
were burning. The two men stared at 
one another a long time. Then the young 
man went to one of the glass partitions 
and looked out at the fog-enshrouded 
deck, After a long time he came back. - 
He was smiling slightly now. Without a 
word he held out his hand to the old 
man. Captain Bruce grasped the hand 
and looked long into the face of the 
younger man. He nodded as if satisfied. 
The young man walked out. 


CHAPTER XXI 


WO hours later Monty saw the 

ships’ surgeon, Dr. McNeil, bus- 

tling along with professional haste, 
He stopped the medical man and asked 
him about his patient. Dr. McNeil shook 
his head. 

“Tt doesn't look as well as it did a 
couple of hours ago, Mr. Greer. Mir. 
Graham lost a lot of blood. High living 
and recent anxiety over his bank failure 
told on him and his resistance is very 
low. What looked like a simple wound 
at first looks pretty bad just now. He 
lost a frightful lot of blood and he is 
very low. "There is only one chance for 
him; that is a blood transfusion. 

“One of the sailors offered to submit 
to the transfusion, but word went about 
that he was responsible for that bank 
failure and now not one of the men will 
do it for all the money in the world." 

* And you think " began the young 
man haltingly, anxiously. 

The medical man shook his head posi- 
tively. 

“There is hardly any question about it, 
Mr. Greer. He may die if he gets a 
transfusion, but he will certainly die 
without it. We are not due to land until 
tomorrow and that will be too late." 

Monty left him abruptly. The gamblet 
had no illusions about the matter at all. 
If Graham died the matter would almost 
certainly be pinned on Kramer. He 
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might get off but it would be extremely 
unpleasant. And you never could tell 
about a jury. One of the foremost at- 
torneys had once told him that the most 
uncertain element in the world was an 
American jury, any jury for that matter. 
He could re cases . He reso- 
lutely shut the thing from his mind and 
raced toward the quarters of Captain 
Bruce. 

A deck steward told him that Captain 
Bruce was in the Graham quarters. 
Monty almost ran in the direction of the 
staterooms occupied by the Grahams. 
Here he found a nurse busily engaged 
about the patient, Mrs. Graham sitting 
tearfully by and Captain Bruce looking 
grave and thoughtful. 

The two men exchanged a significant 
look and the officer stepped out into the 
corridor. 

"Captain," the young man seized the 
officer’s arm anxiously. “Dr. McNeil 
told me that that, Graham will die if 
he does not get any one to submit to a 
transfusion. Is that professional pessi- 
mism or. " He left the sentence un- 
finished. The young man, cool under the 
most trying circumstances, was now in 
an agony of suspense. Graham’s death 
would mean Kramer’s trial and Judy, 
poor Judy would be dragged through the 
mud and slime of such a trial. 

Captain Bruce shook his head gravely. 

“No, that is not professional pessi- 
mism, I’m afraid. Ordinarily, among a 
bunch of sailors it would be easy to get 
a transfusion, but there’s an agitator 
down in the forecastle, who got all of 
them to a fever pitch. Not one of them 
will offer himself, not for all the money 
the Grahams can offer. I really believe 
that the sailor who consents will be 
lynched by his fellows.” 

"Isn't there someone else?" 

*Mrs. Graham offered her blood but a 
test showed that hers won't match. The 
blood's got to be the right type, you 
know." 


ONTY nodded somberly. Then he 
abruptly turned from the officer 

and walked into the stateroom. 
“Doctor,” he demanded, “make a test 
of my blood and see if it is the proper 
type. If it is, you can do the trans- 

fusion." 

Captain Bruce looked at him in amaze- 
ment then he smiled to himself crypti- 


cally. The news went about the ship 
like wildfire and in ^ very few minutes 
everyone knew that Monty Greer, a no- 
torious gambler, was donating more than 
a pint of his blood to save the life of 
Henry Graham, the head of the defunct 
Investment Trust. 

As the gambler lay on the operating 
table with the tube attached to his large 
vein, M Bruce leaned over him and 


“So Henry (Graham needed killing. 
Now I know who did the shooting. Son, 
if Graham dies, I won't say a word." 

Monty looked grateful at the old man 
and closed his eyes. The operation was 
not painful but he wanted to be with his 
own thoughts. 


As land came into view the news 
went out that Graham would recover. 
And Monty was none the worse for it 
either. A large tumbler of brandy, neat, 
dissolved the slight giddiness he felt as a 
result of the loss of a pint and a half 
of blood. Such a thing done under the 
proper conditions does mot affect a 
healthy adult seriously. 

Graham was lying 1 his cot, weak but 
with fairly good color in his sallow 
cheeks, and with a light in his eyes that 
had not been there for a long time. Kay 
was holding his hand, content. Not for 
a long time had she felt so close to the 
man she still loved as she was right now. 
She felt that this matter had worked a 
transformation in him that would change 
their lives materially for the better. 

She wiped his beaded brow gently. He 
pressed her hand weakly and said: 

“We'll give it all back, all. I can still 
go to work if nothing is left." There was 
a long pause and he continued: 

“Do you know what I was just think- 
ing of? I was thinking about the yawl 
we had that Summer. Remember how 
we used to lie on the deck at night and 
look up at the stars? Never forget one 
night you were cuddled up in my 
arms we talked about where we go 
when we die. All those stars, no end to 
'em, Einstein says world upon world 
—plenty of 'em just like ours.  Nicer 
people on 'em perhaps, or perhaps just 
the same kind of people maybe US 
being born all over again anl learning a 
little more." ` 

He stopped, panting slightly. She 
urged him: “Don’t talk so much, dear. 
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Better rest. Wait until you get strong, 
we'll live our life over again.” He nod- 
ded weakly and in a short time his light 
regular breathing showed that he was 
asleep. 

She rose quietly when there came a 
soft tap at the door. Monty stood at the 
door smiling enigmatically. She seized 
his hand. He permitted himself to be 
drawn into the room and forced into a 
chair. He said softly, with a look to- 
ward the invalid. 

“Here, den’t make an invalid of ME. 
I'm not sick. I came to get my price for 
the valuable gore I gave up.” 

She smiled at him without saying any- 
thing. He continued: 

“My price is——drop this matter. Do 
not bring any charges against anyone. 
Mr. Graham will live. I restored your 
man to you and you owe me that.” 

She looked at him with shining eyes. 
She asked wonderingly : 

“Do you love this girl so much?” 

"As I've never thought I could love 
anybody or anything. It’s hopeless; she 
is not for me or my kind, but she 
brought something into my life." 

Kay nodded and they sat for a long 
time without speaking. There was a 
slight stir from the cot but the invalid 
had merely turned over, Kay stood up 
and Monty also rose. As he walked to- 
ward the door, Kay got in front of him. 
She held up her lips. His lips brushed 
hers and she said: 

"[ think you're one of the finest men 
that ever lived." He bowed gravely and 
walked out of the stateroom. 

He was too much absorbed in his own 
thoughts about two hours later when the 
gangplank had been lowered, to be 
amused at a scene he witnessed there. 

Sigrid Carline, in her most brilliant 
plumage, was standing near the gang- 
plank being photographed and inter- 
viewed by a brigade of British news- 
papermen. When they were through, 
Sigrid, carrying an enormous bouquet, 
stepped toward the gangplank. As she 
neared it she turned, saying: 

"Come along, Bunny Rabbit, and take 
care of that darling." 
the Jewish buyer with Ming Toy, the 
Peke, in his arms, with sheepishness and 
pride fighting for expression. Just at 
this moment Mrs. Pilgrim came upon the 
scene and caught her husband looking 
avidly at the dancer. She watched him 


Behind her trailed : 


scornfully for a moment then burst out: 

"lf it wasn't for me, YOU'D be the 
fool carrying that dog." Mr. Pilgrim 
hastily drew his eyes away from the en- 
trancing sight and hurried down the 
gangplank." 

Good-byes had been said. Monty stood 
at the foot of the gangplank amid the 
busy throng with a big empty void 
aching somewhere. He was oblivious to 
the hurrying throng. He was waiting to 
see Judy for one more moment, then he 
would say good-bye forever. 

He saw her and her father, hurrying 
down the gangplank. Ahead of them 
strolled languidly two young Englishmen 
and Monty overheard a bit of their con- 
versation. The older of the two said: 

“Been an awfully dull voyage, hasn’t 

it 1 

“Yes, old chap. Horribly dull.” 

Monty smiled bitterly. The rest of his 
life would be horribly dull, unless—— 
but that was an empty dream. 

The Kramers came down the gang- 
plank and Mr. Kramer went to attend 
to the baggage and fix up the matter of 
the temporary passport for his daughter. 
Monty was surprised at the change that 
had occurred in the man. He was alert 
and spry, not at all the monomaniac 
Monty had learned to know on the 
momentous voyage. 

Judy stopped in front of him without 

saying anything. He asked her: 

"Is Germany your ultimate destina- 
tion ?" N 

“Yes, but father has some friends in — 
Cornwall Were going there first, that 
is if I can go with him.” She paused 
then looking down and digging an imagi- 
nary hole in the stone flagging with her 
umbrella she said: 

"Captaih Bruce told me that you were 
going to change your profession." 

He nodded and she continued: 

“We'll probably stay in Europe a long 
time.” 

“Why,” he asked, startled, “how about 
that boy of yours at home?” 

“Oh, that boy, he died.” 

“What! When did he die?” 

“He died when when——he died 
when Captain Bruce told me that you 
had changed your profession.” 

“What’s that?” 


HE nodded her bright head without 
2 looking up. He took a long step 
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toward her with his eyes alight, but she 
stepped away, saying demurely, “There 
are so many people around here.” 

“But when, when can I see you?” 

She shook her head, still without look- 
ing up. 

“You may see me sooner than you 
think.” Then, after another pause, she 
said in a voice that he barely heard: 

“Would you like to kiss me good- 
bye?” 

“Do I want——may I?" 

“Of course, if you want to.” 

He looked at her hungrily after the 
thoroughly unsatisfactory kiss, He held 
her off at arms length saying: 

“You know gi 

She eluded his grasp and stepped 
away, saying demurely: 

“Tt will be much nicer if you'll tell me 
that another time." 

She turned and raced away. He stood 
staring at her helplessly and suddenly 
found himself staring into the eyes of 
Hudgins who was standing there look- 
ing at him smilingly. He said to the 
steward : 

"George, I'm a damn fool." 

Yes Six 

There was a warning whistle from the 
train shed. Hudgins said: 

“There goes the whistle of your train, 
sir. You'd better hurry or you'll lose 
all your things." 

"Lose my things! What train are you 
talking about? Where are my things?” 

“The tryne to Cornwall, sir; that's the 


tryne the young lady is taking." 


"And you put my things on that 
train?” 
“Yes, sir. In the syme compartment 


as the young lady's, sir. Just so you'd 
'ave company, kind of, sir, being in a 
foreign country, sir." 

Monty had been holding a five-pound 
note in his hand, having procured some 
English money. He said: 

“Hudgins, I was going to give you this 
five-pound note, but I’ve changed my 
mind.” He put it back into his pocket. 

“Yes, sir, but you ain’t got much time 
for your tryne, sir. The last whistle will 
go in a minute, sir.” 

“Yes, Hudgins, I’ve changed my mind. 
I don’t know how to do this in English 
money, but PIH give you this; this is 
good almost anywhere." 

He handed Hudgins a crisp hundred 
dollar bill. 

"Yes, sir, but H'I didn’t 'ave nothin’ 
to do with h'it, sir. The young lydy, 
sir, she gives me five quid to put your 
things in 'er compartment. She——" 

At this moment the crowd at the foot 
of the gangplank was treated to a rare 
spectacle. They saw a young man seize 
a ship's steward in a bear hug and 
squeeze him until he almost crushed his 
ribs. The steward was crying faintly: 

“Yell miss yer tryne, ye blyme fool.” 

The young man released his hold and 
raced for the train followed by the stew- 
ard to show him the way and make sure 
he got into the right compartment. 
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A Picturesque Adventurer from the Newspaper 

City Room Faces Cameras Instead of Machine 

Guns in a Novel Project to Present the Thrills of 

a Colorful glee “Anything at Least 
Once 


to a dim horizon were sending 

up twisting heat waves in crazy 
little spirals. The Sahara lay soundless 
beneath a copper sun. What life there 
was in that endless yellow expanse of 
wasteland had reached the low ebb of 
vitality and was motionless. 

A caravan had halted for brief rest. 
Men and camels drowsed, Their breath- 
ing was labored and the mahogany faces 
of Arabs glistened with sweat. The 
camels, their eyes closed, knees folded 
up beneath awkward bodies, munched 
reflectively on dry cuds. They seemed 
as ageless as the desert. 


Revs sand hills that reached 


There was a slow movement among 
the men as a solitary figure rose from 
the sand. He was a white man. Over 
one eye he wore a patch. Beneath his 
bleached pith helmet his face was 
bronzed to the color of oiled wood. He 
wore riding breeches and field boots and 
a service automatic was slung in a hol- 
ster on his belt. He walked at the plod- 
ding, deliberate pace of a man familiar 
with the desert. His expression was pe- 
culiarly grave as he gradually left the 
lazing caravan behind. 

A mile away the man sank to his 
knees. It happened, oddly, that he was 
facing into the east, so that he might 
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have been a lone worshipper of the 
orient communing with Allah. But he 
was white. He reached down to scoop 
up a handful of hot sand. A ‘lizard 
scuttled off in sudden fright. The man 
let sand filter between his fingers and 
his lips curved in an enigmatic smile. 

Suddenly, as he watched the glittering 
little grains cascade back to their place 
he saw himself—saw all humanity as 
individuals—each one as relatively im- 
portant to the universe as any grain of 
sand to the Sahara. 

The man was Floyd Gibbons, adven- 
turer, globe trotter, war correspondent 
and essentially a reporter. 

“Aren’t we all?” he asked, years later. 
“When we learn that, we have open 
sesame to the greatest adventure of 
them all—the adventure of service to 
humanity.* 

Not long ago Gibbons was introduced 
to an audience in Chicago as a man who 
needed no introduction. Nothing could 
have been more accurate. His name 
ranks with that of the late Richard 
Harding Davis as a war correspondent. 
His books and magazine articles are 
known to hundreds of thousands and 
his name rings familiarly to millions 
of radio listeners since he began to talk 
over the National Broadcasting chain. 


ND now, in the natural course of 

events, Gibbons is to become a 
motion picture star. He has signed a 
contract to appear in a series of thirteen 
pictures for the RKO Van Beuren Cor- 
poration in association with A. P. Wax- 
man and Michael Mindlin, both notable 
men in the theatrical and motion picture 
fields.’ The entire series will be pro- 
duced under the general title of “Floyd 
Gibbons' Supreme Thrill." 

'The project is novel in many respects. 
Negotiations have been closed with a 
group of celebrities each of whom the 
distinguished correspondent will inter- 
view before the sound cameras. Then, 
as the story of each individual thrill is 
unfolded it will be visualized on the 
screen. Although no official announce- 
ment has been made, it is understood 
that General John J. Pershing will be 
the first to appear with Gibbons in a 
picturization of the most startling in- 
cident in the career of the commander 
of the A.E.F. in France. 

'The entire series will be produced in 


New York in order that there will be 
no interference withe Gibbons’ writing. 
and radio activities. There is an im- 
pression that his adventures have been 
pretty well restricted to warfare, but 
that is erroneous as some of the pic- 
tures will demonstrate. While it is 
true that Gibbons has covered every 
major conflict since the Mexican diffi- 
culty with the late and elusive Pancho 
Villa, his colorful wanderings have led 
him into other and even stranger thrills 
than those of battle, 

When he signed the picture contract 
the scarred reporter of life and death 
grinned a little sheepishly. 

"I've always had an idea," he told 
friends, "that I'd like to try anything at 
least once. I’ve never tried the movies, 
but I believe that if I can take to mo- 
tion pictures some of the things we do 
in the newspapers and on the radio, it 
will be an experiment that will not turn 
out badly." 

He chuckled and glanced at the legal 
document on the desk. 

"Its the first time I know of,” he 
resumed, “that a newspaper man was 
ever asked to sign a contract with a 
morality clause. They went into this 
matter very thoroughly and were quite 
specific on the subject. I signed it. 

“But I put in a clause for myself to 
the effect that I wouldn’t go in for any 
beautifying effects such as having my 
face lifted, or my nose changed. You 
see, I remember what happened to my 
good friend Jack Dempsey out on the 
coast. The fact is nothing could be 
done to make me look any worse, so I'll 
work in pictures as is.” 

Strangers first coming in contact with 
this wandering observer are apt to think 
of him as eccentric, highly emotional 
and when he is working, or preparing 
for it, extremely temperamental. But 
those who work with him understand 
him better. The stacatto phrases, the 
suppressed excitement and the frequently 
curt manner, are but exterior indications 
of a boundless inner energy. The man 
cannot relax. He has been so long un- 
der a strain that a pacific moment is a 
bore and a wasted hour is something 
that approaches criminality. 

He has always been like that. He 
was born in Washington in the atmos- 
phere of diplomacy and events of in- 
ternational significance, As a boy he 
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became accustomed to seeing silk hatted 
celebrities and to this day he interviews 
a king or a commoner with equal non- 
chalance. He is absolutely without self 
consciousness. Being human, essentially 
human, he is not without fear, but it is 
something that he keeps bottled up with 
an airtight cork. : 

When he graduated from Georgetown 
University with average honors and 
more than ordinary laurels in the athletic 
field, young Gibbons thought that he 
could write. Accordingly, having done 
some pieces for the college paper, he 
landed a job on the staff of The Min- 
neapolis Star at a weekly stipend 
amounting to seven dollars. He dis- 
covered almost at once that a reporter 
may be able to write, yet still fall down. 
The city editor discharged him for in- 
competency. 

From that disappointment the boy 
learned what was to become the basis of 
his remarkable career. 

“Get the story first. Write it after- 
ward. Almost anybody can juggle words, 
but it takes a nose for news io lead the 
way to the place where things are hap- 
pening.” 

Gibbons became a cub on the staff of 
The-Chicago Tribune, that distinguished 
journal which so modestly admits itself 
to be "the world's greatest newspaper." 
Be that as it may some of the world's 
greatest newspaper men have worked for 
it, giving it their loyalty and lasting de- 
votion and left it with regret, even when 
they were going towards fame and some- 
thing more than a reporter's salary. Gib- 
bons was one of them, 

His early Chicago training taught him 
the rudiments of stud poker in the re- 
porters’ room at City Hall. It was a 
lesson that stood him in excellent stead 
when he went overseas with the A.E.F. 
But first, he also studied at close range 
the intricate ramifications of Chicago 
politics, came to know the leaders and 
in the course of his reportorial experi- 
ence there he probably stepped on every 
bedded coin in the floor of the famous 
Silver Dollar bar. Reporters used to 
gather there, naturally. 

It was all first rate training for what 
was to follow. In the finai analysis a 
couple of Chicago aldermen maneuver- 
ing for patronage plums are not far 
different from a pair ot kings, each with 
an ace 1n the hole, when they dicker for 


some vast international privilege. The 
young reporter watched the ward heelers 
and the high moguls, more recently 
known as big shots, until he had a work- 
ing knowledge of their technique. It 
was quite amusing. 

'Then along came 1914 and a bristling 
brigand down in Mexico began to ride 
wide and free with a band of ragged 
riflemen behind him. Pancho Villa, was, 
perhaps, the first real racketeer of the 
modern school which employs the two- 
gun and the machine gun method of per- 
suasion. The Chicago Tribune editorial 
executives looked over their staff and de- 
cided on the irrepressible Gibbons as the 
most likely candidate to take a ride with 
Villa. 

Accordingly, when the Mexican Fed- 
erals and Villa's gorillas came together 
at Naco, the young man írom Chicago 
was there. Having covered the stock- 
yards district in his time, Gibbons was 
not disturbed by the smells of the revolu- 
tionist camp. As for the acrid aroma of 
gun powder, that was something he 
relished. He rode along with the bluster- 
ing Pancho, studied the man's peculiari- 
ties and his good points. Villa had 
them. 


HROUGH all the interior trouble 

Gibbons clung to the roving ragged 
"army" with all the grim determination 
of a reporter who has found the stuff 
of which copy is made. Things came 
to such a pass presently, that a tall, 
straight backed soldier known as “Black 
Jack" Pershing was sent down to ad- 
minister a sort of Yankee anaesthetic to 
the revolution. 3 

When it became a foot race, or a 
horse race, between Pershing’s cavalary 
and Villa’s visionaries, Gibbons joined 
the American forces quite naturally. He 
wanted the word picture that was be- 
ing sketched there and also he had a 
desire to retain his health. It will be 
remembered, perhaps, that at the time 
Pershing rode across the Mexican line, 
Americans promptly became as popular 
with Pancho as smallpox. 

When thé Mexican tempest simmered 
down in its little tea-pot, something else 
was brewing in the great European 
cauldron. This time the mixture on the 
fire was so potent that its fumes spread 
across Europe and eventually suffused 
the world. And again the grave men 
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of The Tribune observed the staff with 
thoughts in their minds of flaming head- 
lines and stories so rich with the flavor 
of the holacaust that they would strike 
deep. 

They engaged passage for Gibbons 
aboard the S. S. Laconia, named after 
a nestling little town in New Hampshire 
so peaceful that the sight of a dog chas- 
ing sheep is a sensation. The fledgling 
war-correspondent packed his luggage 
and cheerfully started for the show. He 
met interesting people aboard the Cun- 
arder and much time was spent in con- 
versation and at bridge. The war would 
soon be over. It was just a bluff on 
Germany’s part. They talked that way. 

A few days off the British Isles Gib- 
bons and several companions were stand- 
ing by the rail watching an oily sea that 
reflected a slate sky.  Foward at the 
bow a lookout suddenly stiffened and 
wheeling, signalled to the bridge. Bells 
tinkled down in the engine room. The 
Laconia heeled and began to run in the 
fashion of a water bug, leaving a zig- 
zag wake. 

"Oh, oh," exclaimed Gibbons joyfully, 
“look at that!” 

Off on the sta’board a slender black 
pipe thrust above the sullen water. The 
Laconia, like a frightened rabbit with a 
self-confident snake, was equally help- 
less. The water began to seethe in a 
dead straight line from the direction of 
the periscope towards the ship .. . 

There was a dull shock, a heavy 
inner explosion and from below came 
the shouting of men, the screams 
of women. The steerage was candidly 
terrified. Down in the bowels of the 
vessel the engineers and the black gang 
weren't so comfortable. There was 
an electric calm up on the bridge and 
on the first class decks passengers were 
smiling as they casually buckled their 
life preservers. 

Well bred people are ashamed to re- 
veal their emotions. Either that, or 
there is something in their make-up that 
forbids it. 

Cool seamen were lowering the small 
boats. There was no need to sound the 
familiar command of women and chil- 
dren first. One by one the little craft 
took on their cargoes of human freight. 
Another torpedo rippled its swift pas- 
sage toward the breaking hull. It was 
not unlike the situation when a. fighter 


in the ring staggers towards the ropes 
with glazed eyes and lowered gloves— 
and his opponent steps close, measures 
him carefully, then lets go with the 
knock-out punch... . 


HE cable editor of The Tribune 
back in Chicago bit his pipe stem 
through and swore softly. He rose 
from his desk with a sheet of flimsy in 
his hand and hurried into the office of 
the managing editor. 
"Here's a flash," he announced, “that 


says the Laconia was torpedoed, 
Wasn’t Gibbons aboard that tub?” 
“Hell, yes.” 


They read the bulletin together and 
in the traditional mode of newspaper 
men began to plan the first page. An 
eight column streamer head, of course 

. a bold face three column lead with 
a two column picture of the lost Laconia 
... an inset circle with a head of 
Gibbons . .. 

Out in the city room the word spread. 
Floyd had been one hell of a good fel- 
low. Too bad he had to cut out just 
when he got his big chance. Remem- 
ber the time he caught the jack of spades 
to the ace, king, queen and ten? Yeah, 
sure. And the time he slipped one over 
on the police by nabbing that crook red- 
handed? Lucky stiff, until now. Floyd 
always had managed somehow, to be in 
at the climax when the news broke. A 
born newspaper guy. Yeah, sure... 

Tough break! 

Through the next twenty-four hours 
slim threads of news flashed into Chi- 
cago. Bulletins containing meager 
facts, a few names, but no details. The 
Associated Press, London, New York, 
des were all working without much re- 
sult. 

The harried cable editor had acquired 
a new pipe stem, but bending over the 
flimsy he couldn't manage to keep the 
pipe lighted, so deeply was he riveted 
mentally to the messages that kept filing 
in over the wires. 

Then, just as it seemed that the story 
would finally come in too late to be 
really hot, he stared down at a sheet of 
copy marked at the bottom of the page 
"more to kum.” It was dated at Oueens- 
town and signed Gibbons. 

It was the kind of a story that news- 
paper men read without much comment, 
Something piles up in their throats and 
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spoken words are meaningless. The sort 
of a story that lends warmth and beauty 
to type, just as the melody of a song 
gives mystery and beauty to the strange 
hieroglyphics on the music sheet. Gib- 
bons was ripping out the yarn of his 
Hes 

His description of a life boat tossing 
through the night on a restless sea 
brought into the cable room in Chicago 
the acrid tang of salt. Reading it, you 
felt the fall and rise of the craft, saw 
the brave gleam in human eyes behind 
which there was only dark hopelessness ; 
your cursed bitterly, almost as though 
you yourself were hauling on a long 
bladed oar through water that was con- 
taminated with the stinking oil from a 
runaway submarine. 

Four thousand words long, each word 
essential. A crisp story, bristling with 
facts, lean of adjectives, but stronger 
for. the very lack . . . that kind of a 
yarn! 

The story as it appeared word for 
word in The Tribune, was read on the 
floor of the United States Senate. Five 
weeks later the nation was at war with 
Germany! Gibbons was somewhere in 
France with the British forces by then. 
One adventure was ended and the story 
filed. He was out for new copy! 


GAIN Gibbons was destined to run 
across the trail of Black Jack 
Pershing, now General John J. Pershing, 
commanding the A.E.F. Through that 
grim period when Pershing gravely held 
out for an independent American army, 
the young man from Chicago marched 
and rode with the doughboys from the 
borders of France to the firing step. He 
toted a notebook and a pencil instead of 
a rifle and bayonet. A swagger stick 
served him in place of an automatic 
and where the fighting was heaviest there 
would be Gibbons. He swung up and 
down the lines day after day, week in 
and week out, month upon month, ob- 
serving the seamy side of war, but for- 
ever laughing with the fighting men who 
laughed even as they died. His dis- 
patches back across half of Europe, over 
the Atlantic and onward halfway across 
another continent, described all that. He 
didn't miss much. 
Most of the time he was under fire. 
Rifle slugs and machine gun hail, gas 
and shells, all became familiar, but 


nothing that came along seemed to have 
his name on it. Nothing, that is, until 
Chateau Thierry... 

There, with a platoon of lads in dirty 
khaki, he was stumbling across an open 
terrain against a cross fire from enemy 
machine guns. A barrage was going 
down ahead of them. Gibbons felt a 
blow in the head. He thought at first 
that a clod of dirt, or a rock, blown 
by a shell, had struck him in the tem- 
ple. Another blow caught him in the 
arm. He kept going. 

But oddly, he couldn’t see anything 
now. Not even the men who were close. 
He knew they were close because he 
could hear them. His legs sagged and 
try as he did with all his strength they 
refused to function. Something seemed 
to sweep up from the ground and crash 
into his face. As a matter of fact he 
had pitched forward with a bullet 
through one eye and another in his arm. 
He lay there a long time. Off on his 
right he could hear the fighting. 

No use trying to get up again. He 
realized that it couldn’t be done. Pres- 
ently he did raise his good hand and 
touched it to his face. It came down 
wet and sticky. He tried it again and 
gingerly felt of the spot where the 
pain was most agonizing. He drew 
away hastily as his finger sank into the 
spongy mass that had been an eye, He 
knew then. 

The realization created a mental tor- 
ture almost as excruciating as the physi- 
cal while he lay there. A writing man 
who lives on the stuff he writes which 
in turn is based on the things he sees, 
isn’t of much account blind. Gibbons 
couldn’t determine just then whether he 
was dark in both eyes or not. He 
couldn’t see anything. 

Eventually, some hours after he had 
slipped down into merciful oblivion, Gib- 
bons was discovered and sent back to 
a base hospital. They gave him little 
encouragement for a while. It appeared 
that the shattered optic nerve had taken 
the good one with it. He became quite 
accustomed to the white bandages around 
his head and into his brain there came 
a quiet philosophy that is said to come 
to the aid of the sorely afflicted. 

If he never could see again he had 
witnessed enough. Enough at least to 
write, even though he had to dictate. 
Adventure in the light might be done 
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with, but he would keep on in the dark- 
ness. 

But it wasn’t to be like that. They 
lifted the bandage from one eye in a 
semi-darkened room. The patient lay 
motionless. Shadows were there and 
suddenly one of them moved. Gibbons 
smiled. The shadow took form. Grad- 
ually it became an army surgeon and as 
his eye became accustomed to the strange 
sensation of sight, Gibbons recognized 
the expression of anxiety on the strained 
face. 

“Okay, Doc, I can see,” he announced 
steadily. “Just wiggle your ears one at 
a time and TIl prove it.” 

The irrepressible Gibbons again. Bul- 
lets couldn’t drive the laughter out of 
him long. They rigged a patch over 
his bad eye. His wounded arm had 
healed long since. In a short time he 
was back in the lines. He remained 
there until that fateful November 11 when 
the armistice was declared. Meanwhile, 
France awarded him the Croix 
Guerre and also made him a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. Italy gave him 
the War Cross. 

The Statue of Liberty loomed more 
than passing fair on the morning that 
Gibbons came up New York harbor. 
O. Henry’s “Bagdad on The Subway” 
was a fairy city in the mist and the shrill 
blasts of welcome from tugs and river 
traffic were music in his ears. But home 
was not for him. The thing that makes 
Floyd Gibbons what he is, consists 
merely of a distant horizon that in- 
variably lures him. He can no more 
resist. the call to far adventure than a 
village urchin can forego the lure of the 
deep hole down beside the willow clumps 
in midsummer. 

It was at that time, the world remem- 
bers, when the rumblings from Russia 
began to reach around the world. Gib- 
bons heard the thunder that was a new 
movement in the history of the world 
and figuratively looked towards Russia 


ose 


HE Soviet government had declared 

a rigid ukase against any invasion 
by foreign newspaper men. The whisk- 
ered gentlemen of Moscow and way- 
points were extremely hard-boiled about 
it. They declined to accept the view- 
point that a man was a species of flag, 
able to depend on the home country for 


protection and support. They merely 
would toss him into a very ill-smelling 
jail without Ritz conveniences and give 
him ample time to review his sins. 

Gibbons got through. One-eyed Con- 
nolly, the distinguished crasher of gates 
at prize fights, six-days bicycle races, 
wrestling matches and similar sporting 
events, has a well earned reputation. 
But Gibbons, himself with one eye, 
crashes international gates and lands in 
the first row among the seats of the 
mighty. 

He defied the Soviet and got away 
with it. His reports from Russia on 
post-revolutionary conditions were the 
first to reach the outside world. From 
the silent snow-draped cities to the 
great steppes of the Russian plains he 
traveled in a variety of guises and by 
strange conveyances. There were hard- 
ships aplenty, days and nights of re- 
lentless cold, a scarcity of food and, 
painful almost as any of it, only a cheap 
grade of native tobacco. 

Like the business in Mexico and the 
job in France, this too, in the mind of 
Gibbons, was just an assignment. When 
he had squeezed the Soviet situation dry 
of news he cast about for something 
new beneath the sun and promptly found 
it. The magi worked again, for the 
Spanish-Riff war was launched and there 
was color, Gibbons discarded what 
heavy clothing he had and directly he 
was sweltering under the soft sunlight 
of Spain. He remained in the action 
until the capture of Abd-El-Krim, which 
made an end to the fighting. But it was 
hot while it lasted and he had enjoyed 
the acrid odor of powder again, 

After that, still waiting watchfully for 
new adventures in new fields he was 
placed in command of an American ex- 
pedition into the Sahara. The party got 
away to a good start with guides who 
could be trusted and a corps of fresh 
young camels. The undertaking appeared 
to be no more than an ordinary cress- 
ing under better than average condi- 
tions. 

But when they were out two days the 
barometer went down and the sky 
changed from brazen copper to an omi- 
nous glowing blush. Not a breath of 
air stirred. The camels became strangely 
uneasy and the Arabs talked among 
themselves. Far off on the horizon the 
sky grew dark. 
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A puff of wind swept down from 
nowhere, The camels promptly wheeled 
and sank to their knees with lowered 
heads. No amount of persuasion could 
bring them up. There was little time 
to act, for almost at once the desert 
anger was upon them. A gale toyed 
with the sand dunes in much the same 
fashion as a high wind at sea will whip 
the water into lashing fury. High sand 
ridges were swept away, leaving clefts 
“on the desert’s dusty face.” 

Gibbons and his party took what 
meager shelter they could find in the 
lee of their camels. The wind, driving 
sand before it at high velocity, was too 
strong for any man to stand against it. 
Hour after hour the storm continued un- 
abated, cruel as the most relentless des- 
ert marauder. The landscape changed 
entirely under its influence. Sand hills 
became rutted valleys and wide depres- 
sions rose up to alter the skyline. 

Animals died and men were near to it. 
There was no opportunity to prepare 
food. The swift gulping of warm water 
from a canteen was certain to bring to 
the drinker a choking mouthful of 
stinging sand. The Sahara writhed in 
an unreal darkness as the fiendish wind 
lifted clouds of tortured sand high into 
the air. Towards night the gale abated. 
Even the slightest reduction was a re- 
lief. Men and camels ventured to raise 
their heads and stare with burning eyes 
upon a new scene. 

When, presently, the shattered cara- 
van got away they were lost. The story 
of their weird wandering cannot be told 
here. Only Gibbons himself would be 
capable of describing it, a thing inci- 
dentally, which he may do in the new 
screen enterprise. But three months and 
five days later he and his party turned 
up in Timbucktu. Their lips were black- 
ened from too little water and overmuch 
desert sun. They were bearded and 
weary and exceedingly hungry. 

It seems incredible that an expedition 
should push on after such an experience, 
but Gibbons and his companions rested 
momentarily in Timbucktu, then shoved 
off to plod across 11,000 miles of Cen- 


tral African jungle to the Cape. They 
made it without casualties, but with 
plenty of incidents. That too, is a 


story which Gibbons probably will nar- 
rate for himself, 
He is the author of four successful 


books, “The Red Knight of Germany,” 
“The Red Napoleon," “They Thought 
We Couldn't Fight," and “The Headline 
Hunters.” He will do others unquestion- 
ably. Whatever Gibbons writes is cer- 
tain to bear the flavor of his fantastic 
adventures as well as the spirit of ‘his 
indomitable personality. He is a young 
man who has lived in a brief span what 
few encounter in a lifetime. Yet he has 
the appearance of youth and most em- 
phatically the enthusiasm. 


AYS and nights under the taut 

strain of battle, others spent in 
jungle and desert, all have failed to 
crease his bronzed face with lines. His 
hair is without a streak of gray and his 
eye is clear and forever sparkling with 
boyish humor. Yet he is infinitely seri- 
ous under the surface. 

There are, he maintains, ten sure meth- 
ods by which to get a thrill out of exist- 
ence. Oddly, none of them is concerned 
with war, or with dangerous expeditions 
to far places with names that run like 
a song. From all his comprehensive 
observation this globe-trotting adventurer 
casually chooses for those who would 
find thrills any of these enterprises: 

Road building on a scale that 
would establish a great unbroken 
highway from the Bering Sea to 
Cape Horn; 

Newspaper reporting, because the 
profession gives wide experience in 
human nature and frequently takes 
one to the far places of the world; 

Radio broadcasting, particularly 
on subjects of scientific interest ; 

Social service, with special energy 
directed towards a world widé effort 
to give employment to all; 

Business, manufacturing, sales- 
manship and especially public utili- 
ties which serve large numbers; 

Astronomy, because of its in- 
estimable value to science and pos- 
sibly to the whole of humanity on 
the globe; 

Self-analysis, or introspection, for 
the reason that a person who is fa- 
miliar with his or her own peculiari- 
ties and characteristics is more valu- 
able to the world at large. 

In one of his rare interviews published 
under copyright by The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Gibbons described his 
ideas to Harry Goldberg, a special 
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writer, who caught the color of the 
picturesque adventurer with remarkable 
skill. 

“Having sampled pretty nearly every 
variety of conquest, adventure and cour- 
age,” Goldberg wrote, “he should know 
where a man can still get a ‘kick’ out of 
life. Picking a winding way through 
his reportorial experience, Floyd Gib- 
bons found not only one, but ten roads 
that will keep a fellow everlastingly fas- 
cinated if he has the courage to keep on 
traveling. 

“Road building caught his eye at the 
first turn. Sounds prosaic, but his 
imagination shut out the smooth ribbons 
of concrete running through serene and 
settled country and he took a long 
squint down the backbone of this hemi- 
sphere from Bering Strait to Cape 
Horn.” 

The article describes Gibbons’ novel 
dream in his own words. 

“The Western Hemisphere Trail I 
like to call it," he said, “a road that will 
span two whole continents and the first 
one on earth. There will be malaria in 
the swamps and mountain sickness in 
the heights of the Andes. There will be 
bridges to throw across gaps in the 
mountains.’ " 


IS dream carries on, a daring ad- 
venture that could have been con- 


ceived only in a brain such as his. Mili- 
tary conquest, he believes, has passed 
into oblivion as a means of adventure. 
The greatest adventure, this side of 
death itself, is the study of human be- 
ings and naturally, being a reporter first, 
this whimsical wanderer considers his 
own profession the best vehicle for the 
study. He is without illusions concern- 
ing man, but his attitude is one of 
friendly curiosity towards all types. 

Gibbons will travel far, withstand 
hardships with fortitude and feel that 
he is well repaid to interview a bandit 
or a bishop if the man be interesting 
enough. The greatest sin of all, he 
thinks, is to be dull in a world that is 
so full of action and romance. One 
need not venture out to Cairo or Nairobi, 
or Singapore or Sydney in order to find 
adventure. 

It lies in the heart and a man alone, 
or a man mingling in the crowds, can 
find it if he seeks. 

For proof of his theory, Gibbons to- 
day is getting a new thrill. After all 
his roving to the odd corners, the fight- 
ing and the shipwrecks, the desert storms 
and the jungle fevers, he is responding 
with typical Gibbons enthusiasm to the 
curt call of a motion picture director 
as he signals to the electricians for the 
lights and his voice barks out the singlé 
significant word: “Camera!” 
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T THE precise moment which 
brought Hamid and his tawny 
son, Omar, riding knee to knee 

in the heights of the Himalayas, a series 
of strange events was in the making 
there. Their elaborate caravan with its 
armed escort was unusual in itself. But 
strangest of all was the scene as Rao 
Rama, the old Hindu priest, sat alone, 
cross-legged on a ledge, his thin bent 
figure silhouetted against the hot sky, 
below him an abyss so deep that it 
seemed to penetrate eternity. 

But Rao Rama was not gazing down 
into the depths. He was not consciously 
observing anything in all that imposing 
panorama. As he breathed evenly in 
harmony with the Yogi theory, the 


ancient man was concerned only with 
the philosophy of peace that is so 
peculiarly a part of the faith. His 
swaying body hovered precariously over 
the ledge, but he was oblivious of danger. 
He did not hear the high thin wail of a 
reed pipe played by a snake charmer in 
the village behind him. 

A tortured road led up to a mountain 
settlement where the squat houses ap- 
peared to have been painted on the 
gaunt rocks. It was a village of bandits 
whose depredations in the lowlands were 
known more tor their ferocity than be- 
cause of the loot they gathered. A 
merciless crew, they were dishonest even 
among themselves. 

The mountain men were being enter- 
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tained for the moment by an itinerant 
group of performers. A juggler bal- 
anced two dirty brats on the ends of 
poles. The snake charmer played un- 
ceasingly while his dull eyed serpents 
weaved back and forth beneath the spell 
of the shrill notes. There was a danc- 
ing girl with her musicians, one with a 
drum, another with a small stringed 
instrument from which he drew weird 
melodies. 

The bandits grouped about the per- 
formers were all shaggy, powerful men 
with bitter eyes and lips that sneered 
instead of smiling. They carried knives 
and pistols in wide belts. Their women 
were veiled to the eyes with kerchiefs 
of many colors and their children, play- 
ing in the dirt, were naked. None of 
them appeared to notice the old priest 
sitting perilously close to the canyon's 
edge. Certainly, Rao Rama paid no 
least attention to them. 

Suddenly, out of the silence far be- 
yond the village, the deep voiced tone of 
a mountain horn sent one long blast that 
traveled from crag to crag and dipped 
down into the valleys on descending cur- 
rents of air. The village men stiffened 
and faced in the direction of the blast. 
Their leader, a tall gaunt bandit, made 
a curt Oriental gesture with one bronzed 
hand. He strode away at the easy 
distance-covering gait of the born moun- 
taineer. 


HEN he came to the pass where 

the village sentry was, Juggat, who 
was absolute monarch of the tribe, halted 
questioningly. The sentry glanced down 
along the twisting trail where no moving 
thing was yet to be seen. 

“Horses,” he said quietly, “and a 
voice.” 

Juggat nodded. 

"One voice," 
horses." 

Omar, son of Hamid, was singing a 
careless riding song and it was that 
which carried ahead to Juggat and the 
sentry. The boy—he was about eighteen 
—sat with lithe grace in the saddle. The 
magnificent horse he rode was of Ara- 
bian strain, still wild enough to be bold, 
but trained so well that he knew a mas- 
ter hand. Hamid, mounted on an equally 
fine animal, rode no less easily than his 
son. 


he replied. “Many 


Their caravan was a long one, with 
loaded pack mules and at least sixty 
mounted men with rifles. Omar ended 
his song abruptly and turned to the 
handsome man beside him. 

"Are we coming near to Bombay, 
father?” 

Hamid smiled faintly. 

“With every step, my son.” 

“We are on the road twenty days,” 
the boy persisted. “Is Bombay much 
farther ?” 

“We shall see the new moon only 
twice and then we are there, Omar.” 

For a fleeting instant there was dis- 
appointment in the boy’s face, then sud- 
denly he smiled. 

"Music," he exclaimed. “What can 
it be in these mountains ?” 

Hamid nodded. 

"Music of snake charmers and jug- 
glers,” he said from his long experience. 
“Some village will be near at hand." 

A swift mischievous smile touched 
Omar's face. For a few moments he 
rode in silence, then as though the 
thought had come on the instant, he 
half turned in the saddle. 

“I think, father,” he said slowly, 
"that my horse is better than yours." 

Hamid was too much the father of 
his son to be surprised at the sudden 
new turn of their talk. Also, he was 
too much a horseman to allow any such 
a challenge to go without protest. Yet 
he was entirely undisturbed. 

“No, Omar, my horse is the better." 

His son laughed and lightly touched 
the spurs to the Arabian's flanks. 

“We shall see, my father. I am first 
in the village." 

Hamid, at fifty, rode with better form 
than his son, but Omar had the reck- 
less daring of youth and the running 
Arabian scarcely felt his hand. The cara- 
van drew off to let them pass and men 
shook their heads as they smiled. This 
father and son were more like old 
friends. 

It was a race in which the older man 
was doomed to be vanquished but for 
a trick. When he looked back and saw 
the expression on his father's face, 
Omar, without seeming to do so, drew 
his horse down. Only iron in the arms 
could have done it, for he could make 
no movement that would escape Hamid. 
He knew that would hurt his father 
more than to lose. 
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amid sent his plunging horse ahead 
and galloped into the village. Omar 
came after him and they both were 
laughing. 

"What horse is the better ?" demanded 
Hamid. 

"Mine," said Omar, "but yours has 
the better rider." 

They amused themselves watching the 
performers, while Omar threw coins for 
which they scrambled and the village 
people joined. It was not until the slow 
moving caravan appeared like a goliath 
caterpiller crawling up the curving 
mountain road that Omar noticed old 
Rao Rama. The priest was still sway- 
ing with rhythmic, if monotonous regu- 
larity, still heedless of all that was in 
progress so near. 

Omar stared for an. instant, then 
spurred his horse. It seemed that the 
gaunt form of the holy man would sway 
just an inch too far at any moment. 
The rider flung himself from the sad- 
dle and with powerful arms lifted him 
from the abyss. It required a moment 
for Rao Rama to recover himself from 
the instinctive surprise. He observed 
the tall boy steadily, 

“Why,” he asked in a quiet tone, “do 
you disturb my meditations ?" 

Omar gazed at him with amazement 
in his dark eyes. 

“T thought you asleep. You were 
sitting there,” he indicated the bare 
rock, "on the edge of an abyss.” 

The old man nodded thoughtfully. 

“Life is a walk above an abyss. There 
is no danger for one who knows the 
depths—and the heights.” 

Hamid joined them, studying Rao 
Rama curiously, 

“T thought he was in danger, father,” 
Omar smiled faintly. “I am a fool.” 

Rao Rama continued to observe him 
gravely, yet with the soft light of kind- 
ness in his eyes. 

"Intention is more than accomplish- 
ment. In your heart you saved me." 

"Are you the priest of this village?" 
Hamid asked. 

“T have nothing to do with any village. 
Behind me is a long road and there is 
a long road ahead." 

A veiled woman of the village ap- 
proached them. 

"He is a stranger here, oh helper of 
the poor. He is a holy man. He can 
bless you, or curse you." 


Hamid turned to Omar. 

"You hear, my son. He is a holy man. 
He seems to like you. Ask him for his 
blessing." 

Rao Rama did not wait for Omar's 
reply. 

"I give you the best I have," he said. 
“Stay with me and I shall teach you." 

“What could I learn?" 

“How to be free." 

“My son is free, holy man," said 
Hamid with quiet dignity. 

The priest looked at their rich ap- 
parel, their silk robes and braided san- 
dals. 


“He is dressed in chains, He is a 
slave." 

Hamid was interested, but not 
offended. 


"If my son then is a slave," he ques- 
tioned, “what is freedom?” 

“To own nothing—not to feel any- 
thing—to wish for nothing.” 

“But the boy is too young for death. 
Life is awaiting him.” 

Rao Rama gazed away across the 
capped Himalayas. 

“Life,” he said very quietly, “is an 
illusion.” 

He followed Omars gaze to the beg- 
ging bowl at his feet. There was 
neither complaint nor request in his voice 
as he said: “I have not eaten since yes- 
terday, I am hungry.” 

Food was brought from the caravan 
and when they were about to depart, Rao 
Rama made the sign of the blessing to- 
ward Omar. 

“Go your way. Roads cross, We 
shall meet again.” 


HE caravan moved onward. It 

was necessary for men and animals 

to travel in single file, so narrow 
was the passage beside the rising crags. 
A rear guard paused when he came upon 
a mule driver seated on a rock nursing 
his feet. The man protested that he 
could go no farther. Already the village 
was far behind, 

“You had better travel on hurting 
feet than stay here," the guard told him, 
“This is no road for a lone man to 
travel on." 

But when the caravan disappeared 
around a jutting cliff and the mule driver 
could no longer hear voices and the 
rattle of stones sent over the precipice 
by horses and mules, he qatekly rose 
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and started back at a steady run. When 
at length he came to the mountain vil- 
lage the torches were being lighted and 
the supper fires were glowing. 

He went straight to Juggat who was 
waiting. The others gathered about 
them in expectant silence. 

“He is a jewel merchant,” the man 
panted. “This Hamid holds the wealth 
of India in his saddle bags. Such 
stones you never saw. I have seen them 
—when Hamid and his dog of a son 
were counting them—sapphires, emer- 


alds, rubies, diamonds. We can all be 
rich." 
Meanwhile, in verification of the 


ireacherous mule driver's story, Hamid 
and Omar were in the camp of their 
caravan. They were seated cross-legged 
before their tent with their horses quietly 
grazing at the end of halter ropes. 
Hamid rose and without speaking, took 
four leather bags from his saddle. As 
he did so, Omar too, stood up and his 
hand rested on the handle of his knife. 
'The older man strode into the tent and 
for a few moments his son stood guard 
before the door flap, shielding with his 
body the scene within. 


EYOND the tent the camp fires 

were alight and men were singing 
and playing instruments.  Presently 
Hamid emerged from the tent. An un- 
derstanding glance passed between him 
and Omar as they started for their cus- 
tomary night round of the camp. They 
came first upon a sentry stationed not far 
Írom their own tent. 

"The night is here again, Machbub- 
Nada," said Hamid. 

“Tt will be quiet like the others. Our 
eyes are sharp. Our guns are ready," 
the guard replied. 

"Such things make for quiet nights. 

The two passed on. Suddenly Omar 
gripped his father's arm. 

"Look," he spoke in a subdued tone, 
Íreighted with amazement, 

Ahead of them, well within the bounds 
of the camp, sat Rao Rama, cross-legged 
on the ground, meditating as he had 
done on the mountain crest. They ap- 
proached him swiftly. 

"How did you get here?" Omar asked. 

The priest looked up at him placidly. 
"Whenever you need me I will be with 
you." 


"But how did you arrive? Have you 
a horse?" 

Hamid was more amused than sur- 
prised. 

"Power of the will and love of the 
heart travel faster than a horse," Rao 
Rama said quietly. 

Hamid touched his son affectionately 
on the arm. 

"Old men know short trails through 
the mountains, my son." 

Omar urged the priest to sleep in one 
of the tents. 

“I shall stay where I am," was the 
grave decision. "I have eyes that see 
in the dark. I am here to watch." 

Father and son nodded. They bade 
the old man peace for the night and left 
him to finish their rounds. When that 
duty was finished they went back to 
their tent and drew the laces tightly. 
They did not speak at all. 

Omar spread a worn oriental rug upon 
the earth and in the center of that a 
square of black velvet. Hamid drew 
from beneath his robe the four leather 
bags and without comment emptied 
them, one by one, upon the velvet patch. 
A. cascade of gems fell icily from each 
and heaped before them in glittering 
beauty. Then as they sat cross-legged 
in the manner of their kind, father and 
son went through a ritual. 

Hamid chose a stone from the heap 
and handed it to Omar. The boy glanced 
at it, touched its sides with delicate 
finger tips and returned it. 

“Sapphire,” he said in a low voice. 
“Fifteen carats. First class.” 

One after another he identified stones, 
estimated their weight and value and it 
was as though he did it by instinct. 
Hamid was highly pleased. His son 
would follow in his footsteps as the 
jewel expert of all India. 

“T have the best teacher in the world,” 
the boy said simply. 

Hamid reached over and placed his 
hand on Omar’s knee. 

"Happy is the man whose son has 
gratitude,” he said. “Never forget, my 
son, gratitude is the highest command. 
Sins can be forgiven. No gods ever will 
forgive the man who breaks the com- 
mand of gratitude.” 

When the jewels were put away and 
the two were about to sleep, Omar made 
one last request. 
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Es should like to see the big one again, 
father." 

Hamid smiled. His hand dropped to 
his belt and he drew a jeweled hunting 
knife from its sheath. The knob was 
surmounted by a metal ring around the 
shaft. Hamid turned the ring and the 
knob fell back. From the hollow place 
within it he took a gleaming stone, a 
pure white diamond so large that it al- 
most filled the compartment. It lay in 
the palm of his hand like a block of ice, 
exquisitely cut, that is reflecting the 
stabbing colors of a rainbow. 

Omar took it and gazed upon its 
beauty with awe. 

"My hand trembles when I touch it," 
he said. 

“Be not ashamed of that, my son. The 
hands of kings have trembled when they 
held the stone. It is second only to the 
Kohinoor." 

Hamid returned the diamond to its 
place and for a time they talked. 

"My son," said Hamid  dreamily, 
“will be the greatest jeweler in Bombay. 
This one gem will give you anything, 
Omar. You will live in a white marble 
palace. Girls will dance for you and 


“Are there many beautiful women in 
Bombay, father ?" 

"More than there are butterflies in 
the fields, my son." 

“But I would not give our one stone 
for the most beautiful woman of them 
all," Omar replied. 

His father laughed. 

"You will not have to. Women are 
satisfied with the small ones." 


Directly, the fire burned low on the- 


torch they fell into deep sleep almost 
at once. Out beyond, the camp lay 
silent. The sentries and Rao Rama 
alone were awake and alert. The sen- 
tries paced their rounds, dark shadows 
against the night. The priest was mo- 
tionless. 

Suddenly, from the outskirts of the 
camp there came the piercing shout of 
a sentry followed instantly -by the 
crackle of rifle fire. At once the camp 
came to life. Fires rose angrily, show- 
ing in black silhouette the figures of run- 
ning men. Hamid and Omar sprang 
from their blankets, each seizing pistol 
and knife. They understood at once 
what had happened. The camp was 
under attack from bandits. 


Terrified horses squealed and kicked 
to escape from their halter ropes. A 
new note erept into the bedlam of sound 
as wounded men screamed in their first 
agony. Hamid and Omar joined the men 
at the forefront of the fighting. Beyond 
the camp line bandits had dismounted 
and were crawling on their bellies. 
Hamid, standing well in front of his 
men, with Omar beside him, emptied his 
pistol again and again. 

Omar, reloading his own weapon, saw 
Juggat, the bandit leader, raise his pistol 
deliberately and fire. 

Hamid gasped involuntarily and 
clutched at his arm. Omar cursed bit- 
terly and started to spring out beyond 
the circle, eager to settle alone with the 
bandit. But his father caught him. 

“Wisdom, my son, wisdom," he said 
gently. “What is one man, good as he 
may be, against a bullet in the heart?" 

But he could fight no longer. Weak- 
ness from the loss of blood gradually 
bested him. As Omar led him back to 
their tent, the fighting continued, vicious 
and unabated. The boy bound his fa- 
ther’s wound and gave him water, so that 
his strength returned and he was eager 
to join the fighting again. As they 
started out together they came upon 
Rao Rama standing at the door as 
though he had been waiting, In his hand 
he held a spade. 


ORDLESSLY, the withered old 

priest entered the tent and began 
to dig. Hamid with swift understand- 
ing, seized another with his good hand 
and handed it to Omar, 


“He has the solution, my son. The 
jewels—do you understand? We will 
bury them.” 

The soft earth gave easily. In a lit- 


tle while the hole was large enough to 
receive the jewel bags. Hamid brought 
them out, but Rao Rama shook his head. 
He appeared to have some inner knowl- 
edge, some strange understanding of his 
own. He straightened and his gaze went 
to Hamid. The jeweler’s face froze as 
understanding came to him. It was a 
passage of understanding, a flight of 
knowledge from the mind of the Brah- 
man into the mind of the jeweler from 
Bombay. Hamid dropped the bags on 
the ground as though they were worth- 
less. 

Out beyond them the battle iied 
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on, but the caravaneers were losing. The 
bandits fought from cover with the 
cunning of mountain wolves. Hamid’s 
shoulders bowed and his face suddenly 
grew haggard. Omar did not yet un- 
derstand. Rao Rama continued to dig 
and now, for the first time, it came to 
Omar that he was shaping the hole as a 
grave is shaped. 

Directly the priest straightened again 
and turned to Omar. With a gesture of 
his lean brown hand he indicated that 
the boy was to lie down in the grave. 
Omar recoiled. He faced his father to 
find an expression of awful suffering, 
with it a command to obey the priest. 
For an instant father and son clung to 
one another. Omar, in his heart, was 
more concerned about the fate of Hamid 
than he was afraid of the living death. 
He did not understand, nor did he ques- 
tion them. 

He dropped lightly down into the cav- 
ity and stretched on his back. He 
laughed as Rao Rama threw a spadeful 
of dirt upon his feet. Hamid would 
have placed the jewels with him, but the 
priest curtly motioned him back. 

“They will have the jewels,” he said. 
“If they cannot find them at once they 
will dig. It is the riches or the boy. 

Still Omar did not understand as he 
felt the weight of earth gradually cover 
his body. Hamid dropped the bags. 
Suddenly he drew his knife and from 
the knob he took the great diamond. 
He thrust it into the breast of Omar’s 
robe and for a final moment their hands 
met and held. Not until he was cov- 
ered to his face did Omar show a trace 
of fear. Then, for a fleeting instant, his 
eyes widened and searched for his 
father. 

Rao Rama bent down and silently 
thrust a slim bamboo reed into his 
mouth. A piece of cloth was eo 
over his face and Omar’s vision of the 
world was obliterated. Rao Rama threw 
on the dirt. The reed extended slightly 
above the surface and Hamid felt a 
strange elation. He turned and ran out 
into the night, his knife glittering as the 
light fell upon the blade. 

The priest patted the ground of the 
grave and drew the glowing coals of the 
night fire over it. He scattered ashes 
there until the grave was as though it 
had never been. Then, expressionless 
and calm, he sat down before the dying 


embers and lapsed into the meditative 
exercises of his faith. His body waved 
back and forth as it had done above the 
precipice. His eyes were open, but un- 
seeing. In the glow of the fire his dark 
skin became like polished bronze. 

Rao Rama did not change when the 
firing slackened and when the horrible 
shouts of the brigands announced their 
victory. He was sitting there when the 
first of them sprang into the tent. They 
paused for just an instant, then began 
their search. They wrecked the furnish- 
ings and ripped down the rich oriental 
draperies, but all the while they circled 
the priest. Only Juggat dared touch him 
in a hurried search. Rao Rama sub- 
mitted without protest. 

They discovered the jewel bags be- 
neath a robe and instantly began to fight 
among themselves for possession, Jug- 
gat himself took charge with drawn 
knife and eyes that promised death. Be- 
fore they rode away the bandits tore 
down the tent and scattered all that had 
been in it to the mountain winds. 

For a time Rao Rama sat motionless 
in the open night. Except for the voices 
of a few survivors there was no sound. 
The scattered fires were dead, or dying 
and that was likewise true of a great 
many men who had ridden with the 
caravan. 

The priest got up presently and went 
to work with the spade. It was not long 
before he uncovered Omar and stepped 
back. The boy raised himself and 
shook his head to free it of the earth. 

"Where is father?" he demanded 
abruptly. 

Rao merely returned his gaze with 
mystery in his eyes. -Omar cried out 
sharply like an animal in pain. Then 
he whirled and ran out across the clear- 
ing where a few scattered men moved 
about dazedly trying to gather what ani- 
mals were left. At frequent intervals 
there lay shapeless figures that did not 
move. Rao Rama watched the boy with 
pity in his eyes. 

He heard Omar cry out and quickly 
rose. He found the boy kneeling be- 
side the body of his father. 

“He was a good man,” he said gently. 
“He will not need help. Help is needed 
only for the living . . . that they may 
find the way of truth. Hamid has found 
it^ 
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Omar fell upon his father’s breast and 
his strong young body trembled. His 
voice, too. 

“Father ! 


MAR came into Bombay a beg- 
() gar with a secret fortune in his 

tattered garments. He was pen- 
niless and broken with grief over the 
death of Hamid, now buried in a lonely 
grave near the summit of a mountain 
crag. The city amazed him. 

Old temples whose stones had known 
an earlier civilization ... tram cars 
. .. automobiles . . .half naked Hindu 
beggars like himself mingling in the 
crowded streets with orientals in occiden- 
tal costumes . . . tourists whose women 
went unveiled . . . colorful bazaars be- 
side western stores with bronze and plate 
glass fronts . . . sailors from the seven 
seas . . . sloe-eyed girls in "cages" from 
which they invited the passers-by . .. 
Bombay, of India once, but now of the 
world at large. 

He tried to induce one girl in a cage 
to give him food and offered her the 
diamond in exchange. She laughed. 

"Bring a small diamond," she told 
him. “Large glass does not interest me." 

He sought out a jeweler, but gazing 
through the window he studied the face 
of the man within and changed his 
mind. There was no honesty in that 
face, he decided and tried another. Here 
was an old man with hair as white as 
the capped Himalayas. His expression 
was benign. Omar went in. A tall 
American tourist of the middle years 
was making a purchase. 

Presently, Omar stood before the 
jeweler. The customer was studying a 
piece of jade in the window display. 

“T have a diamond to sell,” Omar 
said abruptly, and exhibted the stone. 

The old jeweler touched it with his 
fingers. His face did not change. 

“How much do you want?” 

“How much will you give?” 

“Twenty rupees.” 

Omar stepped back quickly. 

“Did you say twenty million rupees?” 
he demanded. 

“Mountain crystal,” said the jeweler. 

Omar turned and started out. 

He was electrified by the sudden cry 
that rose from the old man. 

“Thief! Thief! Stop him!” 

His brain worked swiftly. He knew 


Father! Father!" 


.at the trial. 


that no one would believe him. A beg- 
gar does not carry a king's ransom in 
his rags. Omar broke into a run. The 
cry of the jeweler was taken up by 
others. The narrow crowded street be- 
came a maelstrom of excited humanity. 
He rounded a corner and came face to 
face with a native policeman who was 
running in answer to the cries. 

He was helpless. All the evidence 
was against him, there could be no ques- 
tion of it. But even so, when the white 
haired jeweler demanded the diamond, 
the policeman refused. The stone and 
the prisoner would be at the police sta- 
tion. There would be a trial even 
though it was self evident that this 
youth was a thief. 

So matters stood in the morning after 
Omar had spent a sleepless night in the 
filthy jail. There were few preliminaries 
The little court room was 
crowded with the curious, mostly natives. 
A few white tourists occupied benches in 
the hope of observing native justice. 

The jeweler proved his case swiftly. 
He even had two clerks as witnesses. 
Like himself they had actually seen the 
beggar seize the diamond and run. So 
they testified on the stand. The native 
judge sat on a raised platform, very 
stern and righteous. He listened to the 
testimony and courteously heard Omar’s 
pitiful plea of innocence. At length he 
raised his hand. 

“Your story is a string of lies,” he 
pronounced. “These witnesses speak the 
truth. In the name of justice and E 

A voice from the rear of the court 
room interrupted him before the judge 
could pronounce sentence. 

“A moment, your honor, 
moment." 

The room became strangely silent. 
Every eye found the speaker. Omar 
turned swiftly and recognized the gray 
haired American who had studied the bit 
of jade in the jewelry shop. 

The judge looked down questioningly 
as the stranger made his way through 
the crowd. 

"Your honor," he spoke quietly, but 
with strength in his voice, "these people 
lie. The boy is right." 

The judge, impressed by the manner 
of the man, bowed with oriental humil- 
ity. : 

“Sahib, say what you will. The court 
will listen with all attention.” 


Just a 
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The American described in terse 
fashion what actually had occurred. Be- 
fore he finished there was a commo- 
tion among the spectators. The old 
jeweler, with his witnesses, already was 
pushing his way out through the crowd. 
A native, sympathizing with him, cried 
out: “The white devils! One white 
Sahib’s word is more than all the wit- 
nesses you could gather from one border 
line to another—there is no justice in 
India!” 

In the flurry of excitement the Ameri- 
can quietly vanished. Omar, dismissed, 
sought him in vain in the milling crowds 
of the streets. But late in the day, in 
the English colony, he saw the man 
again. It was as the American entered 
a club famed for its aristocratic member- 
ship. Omar had rather expected to find 
him there. 

It was only by stealthy approach that 
the boy eventually worked his way into 
the building by means of a rear entrance. 
He got as far as the threshold of a long 
perfectly appointed dining room before 
he was discovered by servants. They 
seized him roughly, but not before he 
caught a elimpse of the American at a 
table with a group of men in evening 
clothes. 

“Sahib,” he cried, “tell them to let 
me in. I must see you.” 

His English was poorly managed, but 
there was an electric silence in the vast 
room as diners stared at the ragged 
youth held between two servants. 


"Let the young man come in," the 
American commanded. 
MAR was released. He walked 


straight toward the American, pass- 
ing many tables where people drew aside 
at € approach. He did not heed them 
at all. 

When he stood before the man he 
sought, Omar bowed respectfully, but 
without humility. On the contrary there 
was pride in his grace and a great cour- 
age in his flashing black eyes. From be- 
neath his soiled and ragged robe he drew 
a ball of rag, unwrapped it and lifted 
from its depths the diamond. He held it 
in the palm of his extended hand and 
straightened. 

"I can't buy it," the American said 
quickly, and flushed. “I’m not rich 
enough, I'm sorry." 


“Sahib, you could not buy it," Omar 


replied evenly, “It is yours." 

The American drew back startled. He 
laughed nervously, embarrassed, 

“Come, come, young man, don't be 
silly. Thanks. It’s good of you, but I 
could not think of it." 

Omar studied him levelly. 

“You will not accept it?" he asked. 

“Of course not." 

For a moment Omar lowered his gaze, 
then again met that of the American. 

“I will keep it then, as a loan. What- 
ever I will ever have is yours.' 

The man touched his shoulder and 
smiled. 

“Thank you, young man,’ 

“T will never forget," m told him. 
“Gratitude is the highest command,” he 
repeated what his father had said. “Sins 
can be forgiven, but no gods will ever 
forgive the man who breaks the com- 
mand of gratitude." 

In the next moment Omar was mov- 
ing back toward the door with his head 
held high and his stride was lithe like a 
panther that moves with the waving 
grass in the jungle... 

A waiter hurried after him, followed 
by a man whose hair was no less white 
than that of the old jeweler. Omar 


halted. The elderly man drew him 
aside. 
“T beg your pardon,” he began. 
Omar bowed. 


"I saw your diamond," the man re- 
sumed.  *I have heard something of 
your story, too. I should like to offer 
you a deal if you are willing to sell." 

Omar studied him for a silent instant. 

“How much would you offer?” 

The old man smiled. 

“Oh, I couldn’t do it alone. My name 
is Bartier. I represent a diamond con- 
cern. I have a few friends here and 
there and I'd like to form a company 
a syndicate, as it were." 

There was another silence, broken by 
Bartier. 

“May I ask your name?" 

“Omar,” was the laconic reply . . 

So it was that Omar, son of Hamid, 
jewel expert and beggar of Bombay, 
came into his fortune. It was a vast 
sum that only a syndicate could offer, 
and a powerful syndicate at that. It 
was not in the least strange that Omar 
should have felt at ease immediately in 
his recovered splendor. The boy took 
to the new life as naturally as he had 
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lived in luxury from birth until the fate- 
ful mountain raid. Neither was it 
strange, but only highly amusing that 
with his new wealth, Omar at once be- 
came a person of influence, sought after 
and admired. 

But he was not admired for his riches 
by everyone. Some of them saw in him 
the beauty and the mystery of the orient, 
mingling with the ancient wisdom and 
the storied courage of his kind. 

He became captain of a Hindu polo 
team that was famous for its game. That 
was natural enough, for no man in India 
could sit a better saddle, or wield a 
mallet more adroitly. It was after a 
game against a British lancer regimental 
team that Captain Omar Hamid first met 
Janice Darsey, of Boston. She had 
watched the game with avid interest, but 
through it all her attention had centered 
largely on the daredevil rider who led 
the bronzed players for India. 

“Who,” she had asked her compan- 
ions, “is that Indian god on the bay 

ony !” 

“What does it matter?” had come 
from her staid New England aunt. 

Dr. Bryce Wallace, himself in love 
with Janice, knew something about 
Omar. 

“A few years ago he was a beggar— 
today, perhaps the richest man in India. 
His name is Omar Hamid.” 

“Royal?” Janice wanted him to reply 
in the affirmative. 

“He is a diamond merchant.” 

She’ registered disappointment, but 
still she watched Omar ride... . 

At the honorary dinner to the winning 
team that night at the Pole Club, she 
saw him again. He wore conventional 
evening clothes. A dozen times their 
eyes met and always Janice was first to 
look away, conscious of his gaze. Other 
men would have been offensive, but 
somehow, she was pleased that this son 
of India continued to watch her. 

The sporting old president of the 
club, himself a one time polo player, rose 
ponderously. He swept the room with 
a humorous gaze and smiled. 

“Our cup goes this year to a great 
team and a great sportsman,” he began. 

There was a burst of applause and he 
raised the tall cup from its pedestal. 

“Tn accordance with a most charming 
custom," he went on, “I shall call upon 
a fair guest to place this trophy in the 


hands of the gallant leader of the win- 
ning team." 

He faced Janice. 

"Miss Darsey, will you kindly present 
this trophy to our guest of honor, Cap- 


' tain Omar Hamid.” 


She rose without hesitation and moved 
up to the speaker's table with easy self 
assurance. Omar Hamid already was 
Standing at attention, his dark eyes 
watching her with candid admiration, A 
faint smile curved his lips. Janice ap- 
proached him and extended the cup. Her 
white hands held the slender curved grip 
until his dark ones closed over it. Their 
hands touched and it was as though a 
current had passed between them. 

“Captain Hamid," she said, “I have 
the honor to present to you and your 
team this trophy, on behalf of the Polo 
Club. I congratulate you.” 

Omar bowed and when he straight- 
ened there was fine humility, with a gal- 
lant daring, in his voice. 

“Miss Darsey, I thank you on behalf 
of our team. It would be honor enough 
to receive this cup. It is more than that 
to take it from your hands." 

He held her right hand lightly in his 
and bending kissed it in the manner of 
a courtier of a long lost day. The girl 
flushed, but her smile lingered and there 
came into her eyes a swift light that 
passed as quickly as it had come. 

That was the beginning . . . . 

Bryce Wallace said to Janice: “You 
had better leave India, my dear leave 
India before it gets you." 

There was a strange hurt expression 
in his steady eyes. 

"India," he said with finality, “does 
things to those who try to surprise her 
secrets, I know.” 

Janice’s aunt was more bitter. 

“Really, these natives may be accepted 
on a basis of equality here, but never in 
Boston. Surely, my dear, one must draw 
the line somewhere.” 

But Janice saw Omar often. 


6s S India dangerous?" she asked on 
an evening after he had exhibited 
to her his famous collection of gems. 

Omar’s enigmatic smile puzzled her as 
did his words. 

“Perhaps to your race——to all 
who ask more of her than she is willing 
to give.” | 

“Tm not afraid.” She paused thought- 
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fully. “Yes, I ang," she admitted. “But 
T shall stay, danger or not.” 

He nodded. 

“The love of risk is either in the blood 
or water runs in the veins.” 

She came to his home again, daringly, 
risking the biting tongues of her own 
peopie, the knowing glances of low caste 
natives. That was the night when he in- 
vited her for a hunting trip into the 
jungle in search of a young panther 
a mate for the sleek, beautiful animal 
that drowsed at the end of a chain in his 
courtyard. At first, Janice was aston- 
ished. Then she was intrigued. Finally, 
she consented . . . 

Native beaters went ahead into the 
bush bearing torches. Three elephants 
followed and riding in the hunting car- 
rier on one of the great beasts Janice sat 
close to Omar. The swaying of the 
brute constantly brought their bodies to- 
gether. "The weird jungle sounds, the 
indigo night flaming crimson about the 
torches, and above, the brilliant tropical 
stars set in a black curtain of sky, all 
combined to bring to the girl a sense of 
ecstasy. She shivered and Omar took it 
for fear. His arm went about her waist 
protectingly. 

“There is no danger,” he said quietly. 

“T was not thinking of that, Omar. 
It’s the beauty of all this the I 
hate to say things that are commonplace 
but the mystery of it." 


NDIA has always been a mystery," 
he told her. ‘“Unfathomable it has 
been and will be forever." 

Suddenly one of the elephants trum- 
peted shrilly. Ahead the beaters sent up 
strange cries. Cautiously they formed a 
circle, in the center a crouching animal 
with eyes that were glowing green in the 
lights. Slowly they pressed in with the 
great mesh net. The trapped animal 
growled and spat viciously, then sprang. 
Janice drew in her breath at the graceful 
beauty of that lean, flashing body as it 
left the ground. 

The battle was ended swiftly. The 
native hunters were more wily than the 
captured cat. Presently, it stretched out 
in the net and gazed out at them un- 
blinkingly, as though this resignation was 
merely a temporary thing. 

Later, when they were ready to return, 
Omar ordered his followers to pitch 
camp for a rest period, and for food. 


They obeyed gladly. Fires sprang up 
and men were singing as they worked. 
Janice and Omar sat apart, near his ele- 
phant which he called Sharin Jahah. 

"She follows me around like a dog," 
he explained. “I trained her myself, you 
See." 

They fell silent, listening to the haunt- 
ing melody of a song. Omar gazed 
moodily into the night. Presently, when 
the music ended, she turned to him, 
smiling. 

"Why so silent, Omar?” 

He did not look up. 

“The words that come to my lips are 
not words that you should hear." 

“Are you certain ?" 

His hands suddenly clenched and he 
forced back a native exclamation. 

"Omar," she leaned towards 
"what is it?" 

He recovered his composure. 

“Forgive me. Those night fires in 
a circle it was on a night like this 
that my father was killed.” 

She was vaguely troubled now, a little 
frightened. She glanced around and a 
startled cry burst from her lips. It was 
Omar’s turn to be solicitous. 

“That man," she was staring wide- 
eyed, toward a tall figure standing beside 
a fire. “I saw his face for a moment 
and I'm silly, but he frightened me." 

Omar followed her gaze. His body 
suddenly trembled. The man was facing 
them now. He must have heard every 
word they had spoken. Omar studied 
him from eyes that were narrowed slits. 
He spoke swiftly in Hindustani. 

“Dog, come here!” 

The man moved towards them at once, 

“What is your wish, Sahib?” 

“To see your face at close range. We 
have met before.” 

The man’s eyes glittered and his hand 
dropped to his belt. 

"An interesting knife,’ Omar re- 
marked quietly. “May I see it?” 

“Tt is not for sale, Sahib.” - 

“E I pay you the price you paid 
forie. 

“That is the only price for which you 
can get it, Sahib. Do you still want it?” 

*L-do. —=He indicated a clearing. 
“Wait for me there." 

“T shall wait, Sahib.” 

The man backed off. Janice, bewil- 
dered by the strange transaction, watched 
him in a sort of fascination. 


him, 
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“What is it, Omar?” her voice was 
plaintive. 

“That is the man," he answered curtly, 
"who killed my father." 

Suddenly, Juggat's hand came up with 
a glittering burden. It was the move- 
ment of the skilled Hindu knife thrower. 
But Omar had moved. Behind him there 
was a shrill squeal and a thunderous 
movement. The weapon had punctured 
the ear of Sharin Jahah, the elephant. 
She lumbered heavily toward the run- 
ning bandit, her little pig eyes glowing 
red. 

At the fringe of the jungle she caught 
him. Janice stood beside Omar unable 
to cry out, motionless, riveted with ter- 
ror. 'The elephant seized the screaming 
Juggat in her trunk and lifted him high 
into the air. Then, with a maddened cry 
she crashed him to the ground and her 
great feet were trampling his body . . . 

Janice screamed and turning ran back 
towards the jungle. Omar was after her 
in the instant, but she fell before he 
overtook her. He kneeled down and 
raised her in his arms. 

" Janice——Janice my dear.” 

He bent over her and kissed her lips. 
Brokenly, he said: “I love you I love 
you forever——” 

She smiled. faintly. 
Omar." 


| Bee in saner mood, when he had 


* And I love you, 


quieted her and with knowledge 
of the jungle, treated her for a 

tiny wound from a poisoned thorn, they 
came reluctantly to talk of the harsh 
realities. 

“Our love must be stronger than 
men,” he said. 

“Oh, I know. 
to face.” 

“They would take you from me,” he 
exclaimed fiercely. “They would try to 
destroy our love.” 

She clung to him passionately. 

“They'll never take me from you, 
Omar——if you love me as I love you. 
Our love is greater than convention and 
prejudice, But if it were wrong and sin- 
ful if I were certain that we’d burn 
in hell for it, I should still love you. 
They could never part, us.” 

He drew her closer and their lips met 
in a lingering kiss. 

“They shall never part us——neither 
gods nor men, my darling.” 


I know what we have 


But the so-called gods of fortune, and 
men, too, have strange methods and great 
power. That series of strange events 
which began in the Himalayas had not 
yet reached its conclusion . . . 

On a day soon after the mad adven- 
ture in the jungle, Omar was idling in 
his library. A servant came to the door 
softly and salaamed with oriental hu- 
mility. 

“Phe Sahib has a visitor,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Show him in.” 

As the guest appeared, Omar’s face 
lighted and he hurried forward with out- 
stretched hands. 

“Vou y 

“So youwe not forgotten me?" 

“Never, my friend. You saved me. 
But for you I would be a beggar still. 
All I have I owe to you.” 

“Nonsense. You owe me nothing.” 

“Even my happiness,’ Omar said. 

He led Darsey to a chair. 

“Tell me, how did you find me? What 
brought you here?” 

Darsey hesitated uncomfortably. He 
cleared his throat. 

“T did not know that is, I 

Omar gazed at him curiously. 

“Omar Hamid, I did not know your 
name that. time——” 


Omar smiled. 
“Nor I yours. We are even. You 
vanished. and I had no opportunity at 


the dinner party." 

Darsey rose and paced back and forth 
for a few moments, then halted before 
Omar. 

I am Will Daray: z he said quietly. 
“The brother of Janice.” 

“You her brother.” Omar sprang 
up with a glad light in his eyes. 

“Yes,” his tone was grave. 

“Then she has told you.” 

“Yes,” gravely. 

“Then you’ve come to demand——” 
Omar’s joy left him. 

“I demand nothing. You love her?" 

"You ask me that?” 

Darsey studied him with compassion. 

"Hamid, have you considered what 
this marriage will mean for her?” 

have." 

“She'll be held in contempt by her own 
people and yours. Shell be ostracized 
——an outcast between two races. Don't 
you see, man?" 

Omar eyed him levelly. 
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“All this she knows, Darsey.” 

“Do you believe,” Darsey persisted 
without heat, “that marriage with you 
will compensate her for all that she will 
lose ?" 

"I would rather live in poverty and 
Shame with her than in riches and honor 
without her. She loves me not less." 

Darsey nodded. ' 

“Now, perhaps, but-—~” 

“We will never change.” 

Darsey took a step towards him and 
his voice was pleading. 

“Then with a clear understanding of 
the unhappiness you will bring to Janice, 
you intend to marry her.” 

“T do. Please do not ask me.” 

“T must ask you.” 

“I can’t give her up. I'beg you.not 
to ask me." ; 

“This is your last word?” 

* Absolutely." 
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Darsey wheeled and started towards 
the entrance. Halfway, he turned and 
gazed at Omar with an odd expression in 
his eyes. 

“Have you ever heard these words 
‘Gratitude is the 
highest command. Sins can be forgiven, 
but no gods will ever forgive the man 
who breaks the command of gratitude’ ?” 

Omar bowed his head. Dusk had crept 
over. the city by now and the room was 
in shadow.  Darsey stood motionless 
waiting. In the distance the temple bells 
were ringing softly and the orient was at 
prayer. Slowly Omar nodded. His 
hands clenched beside him, then opened, 
and he gazed at the American who still 
stood like a dark statue in the gloom. 
Once again Omar nodded and this time 
Darsey turned away forever. Neither of 
them could trust himself to speak. 
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Subway Express 


Novelized by BARRY NORTH 


From the Play by Eva Kay Flint and Martha 
Madison 


A Columbia Picture 


HREE men and a woman entered 

an uptown express train at one of 

the lower Manhattan subway sta- 
tions. The woman was charming in 
manner and appearance. In fact, with 
one exception all of them were out- 
wardly the sort who would ordinarily 
be driving in a private motorcar, or trav- 
eling by taxi. 

To passengers in the car who noticed 
them it was evident that the tall gray- 
haired man leading was in charge of the 
group. Or, if not actually in charge he 
most certainly was the dominating mem- 
ber. Edward Tracy had at once the 
bearing and the commanding personality 
that set him apart. The woman was his 
wife, Dale Tracy. 

She was followed by Paul Borden, 
youthfully grave and attentive. He too, 
was handsome and his clothes were cor- 
rect to the last detail. The exception in 
the party was Henry Stevens, a book- 
keeper in Tracy’s brokerage house. He 
was dressed decently enough, but he 
suggested in his timid attitude the man- 
ner of a very unhappy rabbit that is 
caught in a closing circle of baying 
hounds. 

Taking the party of four as a whole 
an astute observer would have remarked 
in his mind that there was an atmos- 
phere of uneasiness about them, vague 
and intangible perhaps, but nevertheless 
there to one who could read fleeting 
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expression in the eyes of strangers. 

The evening was dismal with a sad 
gray rain that slithered in ahead of a 
depressing wind from the Atlantic. Up 
on the street level hurrying pedestrians 
dodged the evil-looking eyes of traffic 
that were the lights of taxis, and trucks, 
a host of northbound private cars and 
all of that headlong parade which filters 
haltingly ::ptown at the close of a New 
York day. 

Immediately as Tracy and his com- 
panions gained their places in the ex- 
press an unpleasant incident launched 
their journey. A bulky man in a drip- 
ping raincoat was standing squarely in 
the center of the car swaying from a 
strap handle. He grudgingly made way 
for Tracy to pass as he led the others 
to the front of the car. Detective Pat 
Kearney, of headquarters, was decidedly 
uncomfortable beneath his raincoat and 
accordingly in no mood to be courteous. 
Considerable cold rain water had run 
down befiind his coat collar and was 
playing tricks on his spine. 

Tracy, walking in advance, half 
turned and glared over his shoulder at 
the detective, then passed on without 
waiting for the others of his party. He 
took a seat near the front of the car. 

“This is better,’ he remarked curtly 
as they joined him. “There’s. always 
room up here at the front of the train,” 

Dale Tracy nodded and turned to 
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Borden. ' Tracy cast swift nervous 
glances about the car, frequently turn- 
ing to the silent Henry Stevens. The 
bookkeeper, thin and cowed by life, 
shrank into his place and stared with 
fixed gaze at the blank windows across 
the aisle. : 

With an expression of contempt 
which he made no effort to conceal, 
Tracy turned again to Borden and 
Dale. They were engaged in conversa- 
tion. Dale’s blue eyes sparkled and she 
was smiling happily. Her husband's 
face registered swift unveiled hatred, but 
he controlled his emotion and .smiled 
strangely as he again glanced at Stevens. 

The train lunged into the Fourteenth 
Street station and screeched to a halt. 
Several passengers fought their way. to 
the platform and others entered. As the 
train pulled out again Dale’s attention 
was drawn to two Italians, both very 
evidently drunk, who lurched to the 
place in front of her and clung to the 
straps, leering down at her. 

A cold draft blew in from the open 
window behind them as the train gath- 
ered speed. Borden rose to close it. 

“Oh, leave it open,” protested Tracy 
quickly. “It’s stuffy in here." 

Borden eyed him with cold dislike. 
"I was thinking of Dale's comfort," he 
said. 

Dale caught the feeling of animosity 
between her husband and Borden. “It’s 
quite all right, Paul," she said. “I don't 
mind." 

Borden sank into his seat again, hatred 
in his eyes, and Dale placed a restrain- 
ing hand on his arm. 

More people crowded into the car at 
Times Square station and the two Itali- 
ans were shoved closer to Dale and Bor- 
den. A sudden lurch of the car sent 
one sprawling into Dale’s lap. The man 
made no effort to rise. 

Borden leaped to his feet, pulled the 
man from Dale’s lap and struck him. 
The two Italians sprang at him and the 
three struggled about the floor of the 
car. A gun flashed in the melee and the 
passengers drew back in terror. As the 
men struggled for possession of the gun 
the train swung around a turn with a 
screaming roar and the lights flickered 
out. There was a sudden report from 
the pistol and the passengers stampeded 
to the far end of the car. 

With a bellow like that of a wounded 


bull, Kearney pushed forward. “Stand 
back. I'm an officer let me through," 
he shouted, brushing the crowd aside. 
“Keep the doors closed. Don’t let any- 
body out," he admonished the guard. 

Pushing his way to the front of the 
car he found Borden on the floor un- 
conscious. Dale was bending over him 
repeating his name. The Italians were 
staring down in blank amazement. 

"You're under arrest, you two," 
Kearney snarled. “Sit, down and sit 
still." 


iu Ap them cautiously he 
cast a swift questioning glance at 
Dale, then kneeled to place his ear 
against Borden’s left breast. He straight- 
ened at once. 

“He ain’t out, Miss——it looks like 
a punch in the jaw to me.” He gazed 
belligerently along the line of startled 
faces in the car. 

"Keep quiet everybody. Nobody’s 
hurt.” 

Borden stirred and groaned faintly. 
Dale was beside him instantly. 

“He is hurt,” she exclaimed. 

Kearney nodded and his voice was 
brutal. 

“He’s lucky. He might have been 
drilled with that rod.” 

“But he didn’t start the trouble,” Dale 
protested and turned  pleadingly to 
Tracy. “Edward, tell the officer. z 
her voice faltered and she recoiled, 
wide-eyed. 

Tracy was sitting rigidly in his place 
staring with sightless eyes. A crimson 
staiù was slowly spreading on his shirt 
front. Kearney sprang towards him. 

“He got it,” the detective barked and 
whirled. “Pull that bell cord and keep 
the doors locked.” 

Kearney’s gun was naked in his hand 
as he faced the terrified passengers. He 
spoke again to the guard. 

“Get on an emergency telephone, fel- 
low. Call Spring three one hundred and 
say there’s been a killing on this train. 
Get me?” 

The guard nodded in voiceless amaze- 
ment and slipped from the door into the 
gloom of the subway cavern. 

He returned quickly. 

“They say to go on up to Seventy-sec- 
ond street,” he reported. “Inspector Kil- 
lian will meet us there.” 

The train rumbled into motion at his 
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signal and picked up speed. At the 
designated station Killian was waiting. 
He approached his subordinate at once. 

"What's up, Kearney?” 

The detective saluted. 

“There was a fight, Inspector. I was 
in the middle of the car, but before I 
could get up here the lights blew out. 
When they came on, this guy,” he indi- 
cated Borden, “was out on the floor and 
the other one was sittin’ there dead as 
a mackerel. One of these birds,” nod- 
ding towards the Italians, “pulled a 
rod.” 

“Who is the dead man?” the inspec- 
tor demanded. 

Dale struggled to gain control. 

"He is Edward Tracy," she said in 
a strangely subdued tone. “My hus- 


band.” She turned to the injured man. 
“This is Paul Borden, his business 
partner.” 


“Has anyone left the car since Tracy 
was shot?” Killian demanded. 

“Not a soul,” replied Kearney. 

The inspector strode slowly through 

the car studying the passengers. He 
halted in front of the suspected Italians 
and gazed at them steadily. They shrank 
beneath his steel gaze and he passed on. 
When he returned to the place where 
the body sat stiffly in its place, Kilian 
faced the passengers. 
“Were going to clear this business 
up," he announced grimly. “Right away 
on the spot. No one will leave this car 
until we do. I am going to ask the 
motorman to proceed to One hundred 
and Forthy-fifth street and Lenox ave- 
nue. The medical examiner will meet 
us there. We will permit those to leave 
who are not involved in this matter at 
that point." 

He nodded curtly to Kearney and the 
detective hurried forward to give the 
word to the motorman. 

As the train started ahead, Killian 
ordered all passengers to take the seats 
they had occupied at the time of the 
shooting. There was a muttering protest, 
but he silenced it with a gesture. 

“The less you people interrupt us the 
sooner we'll be finished," he said. Next, 
facing the group that waited beside the 
body, he gave specific instructions. 

“Now I want you people to take your 
seats just as you were. Mr. Borden——" 

“T was standing,” Borden said quietly, 
still a little dazed. “I gave my seat to 


* > 
this woman here." He indicated a mas- 
sive woman, unmistakably of Irish ex- 
traction. 

“Will you sit there, please,” Killian 
pointed to the seat adjoining that occu- 
pied by the corpse. 

The woman hesitated. 

“Only for a moment,” the inspector 
reassured her. “What is your name, 
madam ?” 

“Mary Mullen, Mister Officer, an’ 
faith, Oi’m a respectable married 
woman, sir. A housewife, so help me.” 
She raised her right hand solemnly. 

Killian smiled. “I’m not swearing 
you in. Now just sit quietly and we'll 
be through in a minute.” 


E observed the group thoughtfully. 

“Now,” he said “just who was sit- 

ting on the other side of Mr. Tracy?” 

“A little thin man,” a passenger vol- 

unteered. “He was nervous and jumpy.” 

The inspector turned to Dale. “Was 
there another man in your party?” 

Borden and Dale both shook their 
heads in the negative. Killian again 
looked at Mrs. Mullen. “Are you cer- 
tain there was a man there?” 

“As sure as Oi'm sittin’ here,” she 
replied firmly. 

Kearney had returned. Killian nod- 
ded to him. “All right, line up the 
men. File 'em past this lady. We'll 
get to the bottom of this if it takes all 
night.” 

Kearney promptly maneuvered the 
men into a line and herded them past 


Mrs. Mullen and the second woman 
who had been so positive. Her name, 
she said, was Mrs. Cotton. The women 


gazd intently into the face of each man. 
Near the end of the line Henry Stevens 
shuffled forward unhappily, with down- 
cast eyes. As he moved abreast of the 
women they both half rose. 

“That’s him,” exclaimed Mrs. Cotton. 

“No it ain't," snapped Mrs. Mullen. 
“Tt was th’ man behind him. Oi'd know 
that blue suit.” 

The man following Stevens stepped 
forward unhurriedly. 

“The woman is mistaken, Inspector,” 
he said evenly. “I was standing all the 
way.” 

“What’s your name?” Killian asked. 

The man handed him an employee’s 
card. 
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“That’s me, George Mason, switch in- 
spector.” 


ILLIAN nodded. “Thanks, Mr. 
Mason.” He promptly gave his 
attention to Stevens. 
“Were you sitting next to Mr. 
Tracy?” 


Stevens shook his head quickly. 

“No.” His voice was unsteady. “I 
was at the back of the car.” 

At the sound of his voice Mrs. Cot- 
ton nodded vigorously. “Thats the 
man. I remember hearin’ him when 
he first came in. I know that voice.” 

Mrs. Mullen agreed instantly. "'She's 
right, sir. Oi was mistaken." 

Killan gazed at Stevens with hard 
eyes and suddenly shoved him down into 
a seat. 

“Take the bracelets off those men,” 
he ordered, glancing at the unhappy 
Italians. 

When they were released the inspec- 
*or again spoke to the passengers. 

"Now I want you to be patient," he 
asked in a friendly tone. "I'm going 
to try to reconstruct this business. The 
more you cooperate the quicker we'll 
get going." 

He ordered the Italians to stand in 
front of Tracy’s body, Borden beside 
them. 

“Now, that’s the way it was. Let's 
see you gentlemen act out that fight 


again. 
The foreigners burst into voluble 


protest. 

“We There da 
fellow.” 

Killian eyed Borden. 

"I've never owned a gun in my life,” 
the youth said quietly. 

Dale interrupted them. “It was my 
husband’s gun. Mr. Borden was taking 
it home from the office to clean it.” 

The inspector frowned on Borden. 
“Why didn’t you tell me that?” 

. “I didn't fire the gun. Why should 
I incriminate myself?" cooly. 

Killian continued to study him, then 
turned abruptly to Stevens. 

"What's your occupation?” 

"Im a clerk," Stevens quavered. “A 
clerk in the brokerage offices of Tracy 
and Borden." 

Killian smiled frostily. 

"Well, well, now we're getting down 
to cases, Kearney, írisk this bird." 


have-a no gun. 


The detective's practiced hand -ran 
through Stevens' pockets. The little man 
protested as Kearney produced'a packet 
of papers. 

“Those are private documents," he 
cried. 

The detective handed the packet to 
his superior.  Killan examined them 
briefly. 

"What's your salary?” he asked 
Stevens. 

“Forty dollars a week.” 

Killian observed him thoughtfully. 

“That doesn’t leave much for stocks, 
does it?” 

“I borrowed from Mr. Tracy." 

“Borrowed it, eh? And bought such 
stock as this!” 

“T got it because Mr. Tracy did.” 

Borden suddenly entered the con- 
versation. 

“Did Tracy play the market?” 
prise was in his question. 

Stevens eyed him  fleetingly and 
nodded. 

“He lost fifty thousand of the com- 
pany’s money.” 

Killian cut in sharply. “If Borden 
knows you, Stevens, why did he try to 
cover up for you a while ago?” 

The bookkeeper studied the floor. 

“Come on,” Killian urged. “You 
might as well loosen up.” 

Stevens gulped. “Because,” he said, 
“he was afraid I’d tell about the quarrel 
he and Tracy had at the office today. 
They quarreled about Mrs. Tracy. 
He——Tracy accused Borden of—— 
being in love with her and Borden—— 
Borden said he’d kill him.” 

Dale half rose. She had retained her 
composure remarkably until now. 

“No,” she cried, “that isn’t true. 
Paul never threatened my husband.” 

Borden’s arm went about her slim 
waist and he tried to comfort her. For 
an electric moment there was a strange 
silence. Suddenly, with maniacal’ frenzy 
Stevens clawed at Killian and pointed at 
Borden. 

“He’s the man,” he screamed. “He 
did it. He said he’d do it.” 

. Borden sprang to his feet. 
s “That’s a lie, Stevens. You little rat, 
4) EEE i 

Killian stepped between them. His 
hand fell upon  Borden's shoulder 
heavily. 

“Sit down, young fellow. That’s all 


Sur- 
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I want. You're under arrest for the 
murder of Edward Tracy.” 

Dale stifled a scream and pitched for- 
ward. Borden jerked from the inspec- 
tor’s grasp and raised her in his arms. 

“Here, maybe this’ll help.” A large 
florid passenger came forward with a 
flask. 

Killian observed him. “Don’t you 
know that I’m an officer?” he demanded. 

"Yeah," was the grinning answer. 
“But I thought at that you might spare 
a little for the lady.” 

Killian grunted and bent down to hold 
the flask to Dale’s half parted lips. She 
revived at once with Borden still hold- 
ing her. 

"It's all my fault, dear," he whis- 
pered. 

She stared up at him. 

“Paul, Paul, they can’t do anything to 
you. You didn't do this——this ter- 
rible thing. I know it.” 

The train pulled slowly into the sta- 
tion at One hundred and Forty-fifth 
street, Kearney started out to search 
for the medical examiner. 

* Don't let anybody out," the inspector 
called. 

Kearney returned with the official, a 
cheerful man carrying a black satchel. 

“Hello, Inspector, what's up?” 

“A little shooting, Doc. "There's the 
body." 

The passengers surged forward, but 
were ordered back to their seats. 

“The body hasn't been disturbed," 
Killian added. “Everything’s just as 
we found it." 

'The examiner nodded and bent over 


the corpse with professional non- 
chalance. 

“Didn’t bleed much, did he?” he asked 
brazenly. 


“T noticed that,” Killian replied. 

The doctor continued his examination. 
He opened the collar of Tracy’s shirt 
and studied the wound. Next he tested 
the stiffening legs. Suddenly he paused 
and studied the seat, then the open win- 
dow directly over Tracy’s head. At 
length he straightened and his expres- 
sion was remarkably strange. 

“Inspector,” he said slowly, “this man 
did not die of a gunshot wound." 

Killian stared. 

"What are you driving at, Doc? 
There's the bullet hole above his heart 
and here's the gun with one cham- 


ber empty. What the——” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“He didn’t die from a bullet, He was 
dead when it hit him, Inspector." 


IS words carried along the aisle. 
The crowd strained forward. Bor- 
den and Dale were staring incredulously, 
Killian and Kearney were equally 
amazed. i 
“But look here,” the inspector pro- 
tested, “the evidence proves that Tracy 
was alive just before the shot was fired.” 
“I dont care a hang about the evi- 
dence, Inspector. You thought it was 
strange because there was no blood flow 
to speak of. Well, the flesh was al- 
ready dead tissue when the bullet en- 
tered.” 

Killian mopped his brow. 

“Heart failure?” he asked plaintively. 
“There was a fight, you know. In the 
excitement maybe his heart kicked out 
that would explain everything.” 


But the medical examiner slowly 
shook his head. 
“Not quite everything.” He took up 


the dead man’s cold hand. 

For an instant he examined the palm. 

“This man,” he announced, “was elec- 
trocuted.” He displayed an ugly red 
burn, round as a silver dollar, in the 
dead white flesh. 

Killian bent down swiftly and a mur- 
mur of surprise burst from the passen- 
gers. Stevens fought desperately to re- 
strain himself, but suddenly his nerves 
gave away and he screamed. His face 
was livid. He sprang to his feet and 
eluding Kearney, dashed towards the 
ead which he hammered with futile 

sts. 

The detective seized him and dragged 
him back to the seat. Presently, when a 
semblance of order was restored, the 
examiner’s assistants were admitted with 
a stretcher and the body of Edward 
Tracy was carried from the car. When 
they had gone, with them the examiner, 
Killian stood in silence for a moment, 
then faced Stevens. 

“You act pretty queer to me,” he said 


evenly. “Just what do you know?” 
“Nothing.” Stevens huddled low in 
his seat. 


“Why did you try to break out?” 

The little bookkeeper burst into a 
flood of incoherent chatter, like a man 
whose mind has faded. Killian turned 
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away from him. He summoned Mason, 
the switch inspector, from the crowd. 

“Tf Tracy was electrocuted there must 
have been a way of doing it from inside 
this car. How could a man be burned 
while he sat there, Mason?” 


«€ Y DON’T know," the subway expert 

replied. . “These cars are well insu- 
lated and they're inspected every day. 
The only way I know of would be a 
direct contact with the third rail." 

"Would that be enough to kill a 
man?” 

“Tf he were properly grounded, it 
would.” 

Killian studied the floor where Tracy’s 
feet had rested. A damp spot showed 
where his umbrella had dripped. 

“Would that ground him?” he de- 
manded. 

“I think it would," Mason replied. 

The inspector addressed Kearney. 

“Tracy couldn’t have been electrocuted 
without some sort of apparatus. That 
stuff must still be in the car. What did 
you take from the body?” 

Kearney produced the contents of 
Tracy’s pockets. There was nothing out 
of the ordinary in the assortment, al- 
though an engraved watch received the 
inspector’s attention rather thoroughly. 

“What did your husband do before 
he went into the brokerage business?" 
he asked Dale. 

"He was a subway dispatcher," she 
told him. 

Killian sat down and for a time 
merely studied the car and the faces of 
its passengers. Presently he called the 
guard. 

"Can this train be run back over the 
same route?" he asked. 

"Sure, if we get the word to the dis- 
patcher. 

“All right. Then we'll 
ground." 

When the guard left to make ar- 
rangements Killian centered his atten- 
tions on Stevens and Borden. He was 
rough with the bookkeeper, jerking him 
to his feet by the coat collar. 

"You'd better squeal now," he de- 
manded bitterly. “You'll come through 
at headquarters, fellow.” 

“T tell you I don’t know anything. I 
didn’t kill him that’s all.” 

Killian flung him back into the seat 
and wheeled on Borden. 


cover the 


"I've got this much figured out," he 
barked. “You hired Stevens to do the 
electrocution stunt. You were afraid it 
didn’t work, so you drilled him when the 
lights went out. Is that right?” 

Borden shrugged. 

"I'm not talking, Inspector, until I've. 
seen a lawyer. You've no right to give 
us a third degree here." 

"I haven't, eh? Well, Borden, I’m 
going to give it to you and you're go- 
ing to like it, see? Here," he suddenly 
tossed a pair of canvas gloves at Borden, 
"try these on. Let's see how they fit." 

Borden picked up the gloves curiously 
and turned them over. In the palm of 
each was a circular copper plate. The 
gloves were rubber lined. 

“Go on, try 'em on," Killian ordered. 

Silently, Borden slipped his hands into 
the gloves. They were much too small. 
He passed them back to the inspector. 
Killian spoke to Mason. 

"Kearney got these from the motor- 
man's booth. They were stuck up behind 
arod. Now tell me if I'm right, Mason. 
If these plates here were connected by 
an insulated wire and one plate was put 
in contact with a live wire, or plate, and 
the other touched a man, would it kill 
him?” 

“You're damned right it would,” 
Mason answered without hesitation. 
“That is, if the man was grounded. Just 
as I told you.” 

Killian whirled on Stevens. 

“T’ve got a hunch these fit you," he 
snapped, tossing the gloves at the ter- 
rified clerk. “Put 'em on.” 

Stevens thrust his slender hands into 
the gloves. The fit was nearly perfect. 

Killian smiled. 

"Well, I guess we've nailed you," he 
began. 

Stevens shrieked like an animal in 
pain. 

“No, no, I tell you I didn't, but—I 
know—I know who did. Don’t arrest 
me. Il tell d 

The train swung speedily around a 
curve. The lights flickered out and 
in the sudden darkness there was a sin- 
gle blinding flash and the sullen bark of 
a revolver, a stifled groan from Stev- 
ens =. 

When the lights flared up again the 
thin body of the bookkeeper lay mo- 
tionless on the floor. A bullet had 
pierced his heart. 


Passengers screamed and surged back 
against the door. Kearney had all he 
could do with the assistance of the 
guard and Mason, aided by a few level 
headed men, to quiet them. Directly, 
the car was silenced and Killian hunched 
over Stevens’ body. He rose slowly. 

"Kearney," his voice was quivering 
with suppressed emotion, “have the mo- 
torman stop at the next station. Have 
the coroner meet us at Fourteenth 
street.” 

As the detective started towards the 
front door his trouser leg was caught 
by an object that protruded from be- 
neath a seat. He stooped to disen- 
tangle himself and abruptly straightened. 
A length of wire thrust out and he 
pulled on it viciously. 

The wire was heavy, thickly coated 
with insulation and four feet long. He 
ran back to Killian. The inspector 
seized the wire and with Mason, bent 
down to study it. 

“Would this work with the gloves, 
Mason ?” 

Mason nodded. They discussed the 
mystery in low tones until Kearney re- 
turned. Dale and Borden sat close to- 
gether, while he comforted her. She 
retained her composure with remark- 
able fortitude and when Borden smiled 
wanly, she dared to return it, though 
her lips were quivering. 

“Now,” Killian announced, “we'll 
start all over. Get everybody back in 
their places, Kearney. We've got two 
killings here, both committed probably 
by the same person. I’m going to find 


out who that person is if we stay right. 


here all week." 

The train drew in at the Fourteenth 
street station. A coroner’s assistant with 
the aid of two men took Stevens’ limp 
body to the platform. 

“Now,” Killian ordered peremptorily, 
“well go up to Times Square without a 
stop.” 

The train moved south and the in- 
spector again turned to Borden. 

"We'll come back to you," he said 
abruptly. "Right now I can trace every 
motive for killing Tracy straight to 
you." 

Borden looked up at him defiantly. 

“So you still think I killed him?" 

"No, you didn't kill him," Killian 
snarled. "You're too smart for that. But 
you know who did. Stevens knew, too. 
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Thats why he was bumped off. Bor- 
den," the inspector paused with dramatic 
effect, *you hired a confederate and paid 
him off to kill your partner—that's 
what I'm going. to prove." 

He turned away abruptly and wheeled. 

“Mason, kindly sit here where Tracy 
was. Kearney, you take the place 
Stevens had. The rest of you stay 
where you are." 


E draped the wire over his shoulder 

and clamped it on the gloves as he 
put them on. The motorman thrust his 
head from the cab. 

“Times Square, Inspector." 

“All right. Stand by for a minute." 
Killian faced Borden. “Now we've got 
the stage set again. Is this about 
right ?" 

He saw half a dozen eager passen- 
gers nod confirmation, then ordered the 
motorman to go ahead slowly. 

“Very slowly." 

As the train drew out of the station 
Killian was standing directly before 
Mason, who in turn occupied the exact 
place beneath the open window where 
Tracy had been. 

At the end of the long platform the 
train jerked sharply to the left. Killian 
momentarily lost his balance. He tried 
to catch the handstrap, but missed and 
his left arm went out the open window 
as he pitched forward, grasping Mason's 
shoulder. Mason sprang up screaming, 
wild eyed, panting in sudden uncon- . 
trollable frenzy. 

“Don’t touch me," he shrieked. “Look 
out." 

Killian recovered his balance. 

“All right," he called, “it’s all right. 
Stop the train." 

Kearney pulled the emergency cord 
and the train ground to a halt. Killian 
stood braced on wide spread legs in 
front of Mason. 

“Now you'll talk, won't you, Mason?” 

The man had regained his composure. 

“Tell what," he replied. “Tve nothing 
to tell." 

Killian turned cooly to his subordi- 
nate. 

“You and the guard go outside and see 
if you can spot anything unusual along 
the track.” 

He faced Mason again. 

“You knew Tracy?” 

FENG,” . 
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ILLIAN produced Tracy’s watch. 

On the back was inscribed the 
names of six men who had presented 
the watch to Tracy at the time he had 
resigned from the subway service. Mas- 
on’s name was one of them. The man 
stared at it dully and was silent. Kil- 
lian grunted. 

The guard and Kearney burst back 
into the car, visibly excited. 

"Wires up from the third rail," Kear- 
ney exclaimed. “Copper plates attached 
on all six posts, Inspector.” 

Killian glanced contemptuously at 
Mason. 

“You weren’t taking any chances, 
were you?” He handed Mason the 
gloves. “Here, slip these on. I'll have 
something else to put on you directly.” 

Mason shrugged. He was amazingly 
cool now. 

“Don’t bother," he said and smiled. 
"I'm your man. Tracy hired me to kill 
Borden so that he could collect the in- 
surance Borden carried for the firm. We 
worked it out a month ago." 
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Killian nodded, 

“Yes, go on.” 

“Well, it was this way. Tracy of- 
fered me ten thousand dollars for the 
job. He wanted Borden bumped off, 
but just as we came to the posts the 
damned lights blew out and I got Tracy 
by mistake.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Except Stevens. 
up, naturally,” 

Killian gestured to Kearney. 

"Put 'em on him." 

The detective slipped the steel bracelets 
on Mason's ready wrists. Killian turned 
then to Borden. 

“Well, young fellow, that lets you out. 
But you made a fine suspect." 

He smiled as Dale and Borden clasped 
hands. 

“Good luck to you both," he added, 
then spoke to his aide. “Have the wagon 
meet us at Seventy-second street, Kear- 
ney. Let these people out there. I guess 
we can call it a day now." 


I had to shut him 
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I 


UST before the seventh race some 
ten thousand spectators, more or 
less, were hoping to recuperate 

their losses, or, in scattered instances to 
increase their winnings. Yellow dust 
from the sixth race still hung lazily over 
the track. The rail birds were milling 
around in the manner of their kind 
since the first dinosaur handicap in the 
stone age. Down at the paddock the 
fence was lined ten deep with every de- 
Scribable type that haunts the legendary, 
sport of kings. 


The grandstand was suggestive of à - 


monstrous hive full of agile and fan- 
tastic colored bees. Down in the stables 
even the thoroughbreds thrust their long 
hammer heads from stall windows in 
equine apprehension. Notwithstanding 
the noise they were making the book- 
makers were the least under tension of 
any living creatures in the atmosphere 
of the track, certain in their canny mínds 
that fog every pay-off there would be a 
thousand tickets torn up. 

' The favorite in the seventh was easily 
a leggy chestnut from; Kentucky called 
Six-shooter, with Buddy Doyle up. The 
horse would have been popular even 
with Buddy's maiden aunt in ihe saddle, 
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but with the peer of jockeys riding, Six- 
shooter was checked on nearly every 
scorecard in the stand. There were eight 
in the field. and at the bugle call they 
came cavorting down to the tape in 
single file, a sight to deposit a choke in 
the throat of any horseman. 

Buddy Doyle was laughing as they 
lined up at the barrier. His teeth 
gleamed white as the star in Six-shoot- 
ers forehead in contrast against his 
skin. Beneath his  spotless 
Silks when the breeze rippled them, the 
boy's muscles were lean and hard. His 
hand on the reins was light, but the 
wiseacres knew, and the horse knew, 
how strong they were when the occasion 
demanded. 

'The starter observed the quivering 
line briefly and the barrier went up. 
They were off in a huddle. Only the 
lame, the halt and the very obese re- 
mained in their seats zs the field grad- 
ually stretched out. At the half mile 
post Six-shooter was running third on 
the inside. Other horses coming up be- 
hind narrowed the distance and at the 
three-quarter mark it was anybody's 
race, with the favorite shunted to the 
outside. 

Distinguishable over all the uproar 
that rose from rail and stand there were 
the hysterical cries of the plungers, the 
pikers and the penniless, even though 
the latter held no tickets. 

"Six-shooter! Come on you .Six- 
shooter! Whoop-te-do-o-o-o !* 


Ze HAT lingering wail seemed to have 
an immediate effect on Doyle and 
his mount. The little rider crouched 
high up on the satin neck of the favor- 
ite. Down at the three-quarter turn the 
railbirds heard him crooning as Six- 
shooter drew ahead. He was riding 
easily and the smile that had flashed 
out from sporting pages from Canada 
to Mexico and from coast to coast, still 
curved his boyish lips. 

“Whoop, baby—whoop-te-do!” Doyle 
was crooning into the flattened chestnut 
ear. 

Six-shooter sprinted. The bookmak- 
ers began to assemble stacks of bills 
before he crossed the finish line two 
lengths in advance. A group of people 
Obviously of the turf was gathered 
opposite the finish line. Wally Weber, 
owner of the Woodlawn colors, was 


conspicuous among them, not only be- 
cause of his own fame, but for the rea- 
son that that he was escorting a girl. 

Not that Wally would attract atten- 
tion on account of accompanying a girl 
to the races. Not at all. He was noted 
for it and sometimes had a different gir] 
at every race during a whole meet. But 
now and here it was this particular girl. 
Babe Ellis, born a patrician, raised in 
a convent according to her press agent, 
who was peculiarly right, and more re- 
cently, trained on Broadway. 

Babe Ellis, whose crooning voice over 
Station ABC would lure a million radio 
fans from Rudy Vallee on XYZ. Maybe 
it was Walter Winchell in his Broadway 
gags who scribbled something to the 
effect that if love makes the whole 
world kin, Babe Ellis’s ankles would 
make the whole world spin. Something 
like that, anyhow. 

She was dressed in yellow and the 
sunlight had warmed its way into her 
skin and left golden laughing sparkles in 
her eyes. A sunset red might have lin- 
gered on her lips to Jeave its color there. 
That sort of a girl. 

Babe Ellis looked up beneath Wally’s 
flopping Panama brim. 

“Who is that jockey? 
velous.” 

Wally nodded. 

"He's money in the pocket, Babe—— 
motor cars and yachts and——other 
luxuries like you. That’s Buddy Doyle, 
my dear. The Whoop-te-do kid." 

“The what?" Her brows arched. 

“The Whoop-te-do kid. Didn't you 
hear him singing that to the horse as 
he skidded by? He never uses the 
whip.” 

Babe turned to watch the chestnut 
return to the judges’ stand. She glanced 
sidewise at a dwarfed negro boy whose 
head failed to reach the top of a floral 
horseshoe he was holdin. 

“What do you think of that jockey, 
Blossom ?” 

The boy scratched his kinks with a 
free hand. 

*"Yes'm, Miss, he hand ride 'em all de 
time. Fetch 'em home winnah, too. 'At 
Whoop-t'de song sho is a conjur." 

She laughed and again faced her com- 
panion. 

“I think that’s mighty sweet, Wally. 
I’m happier than ever that he won.” 

Weber smiled engagingly. 


He's mar- 
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“Good square kid. He rides for old 
Pop Blake over there.” 

He indicated a tall man of the type to 
whom any Kentucky track negro would 
instinctively address himself as coloncl. 
Blake’s appearance was deceiving. Ob- 
serving him briefly, Babe Ellis judged 
his age at fifty. That was due to his 
shaggy gray hair. But when she studied 
his strong bronzed face the girl reduced 
her estimate to forty. 

“Good heavens,” she exclaimed, “the 
man is an enigma. I’ve been trying to 
guess his age, Wally, but now that I’ve 
seen his eyes when he looks at a horse, 
I think he’s just a boy.” 

Wally chuckled. 

“Don’t fool yourself. When it comes 
to judging horseflesh, Pop’s as old as 
Methuselah and as wise as the devil.” 

The subject of their study was talking 
to his trainer, turf-named Sleepy Jones, 
but in reality an ex-jockey wide awake 
to any opportunity that might be en- 
cased in horse hide. As a side line 
Sleepy experimented in the art of judg- 
ing human nature and it was said that 
he had a peculiar knack of picking two- 
legged winners in the sweepstakes of 
life. 

“This decides me, Sleepy,” Blake was 
saying. “I’m going to point Six-Shooter 
for the Camden stakes.” 

The trainer, long accustomed to giving 
nothing away to a listening world by 
word or gesture, nodded and spoke in 
an undertone. 

“Okay, Pop. Tl have him in the best 
shape of his life. The Kid, too.” 

Blake smiled confidently. 

“Buddy? We don’t have to worry 
about him. I've raised that kid from 
a colt." 

Sleepy raised his wind-burned eyes. 

*Say, Pop, why don't you sign him 
up? He's twenty-one today, you know. 
A lot of these eggs would like to grab 
him off." 

The older man shrugged. 

“Buddy wouldn’t leave me. We don’t 
need a contract.” 

They moved towards the judges’ stand 
as the favorite drew up. Buddy saluted 
and sat easily in the saddle. The little 
black with the floral tribute ran nimbly 
up the stairs and handed it to the pre- 
siding judge. In his own turn that dig- 
nitary bowed down to Babe Ellis. 


E 


“Now, young lady," he called plea- 
santly, “it’s up to you." 

He presented the colorful emblem of 
victory to her and with Wally at her 
side, the girl halted before the glistening 
chestnut winner. For a fleeting moment 
her gaze met that of the laughing boy 
in the saddle. 

Six-shooter had been decorated before. 
He permitted her to drape the horseshoe 
over his neck, then tossed his head to 
the tune of jingling harness. 

“Congratulations, Buddy,” said Weber. 

“Phonk Sire: 

The grandstand was on its feet and 
there was a laughing chorus of the 
whoop-te-do jargon that Buddy had 
made famous. The crowd at the rail 
took it up and the rider flushed. 

“Buddy,” Weber led Babe around be- 
side the horse. “You have another honor 
coming. Miss Ellis, this is Buddy 
Doyle, the whoop-te-do kid himself.” 

She extended her hand to the strong 
brown one that reached down. 

e rode a wonderful race,” she 
said. 

Buddy gulped and stroked Six-shoot- 
er’s neck. 

“Thank you, Miss E 

“Ellis,” she reminded him. 
Ellis.” 

Weber became explicit. 

“Miss Ellis is the star of my new 
floorshow over at Woodlawn Inn, Buddy. 
You should hear her sing.” 

The jockey glanced quickly at Babe 
and nodded. 

“Yeah, I'd like to." 


“Babe 


e JONES stepped into the 
circle and Six-shooter pawed the 
dirt. 

*Why don't you come over tonight," 
Babe suggested. “I’m on at nine." 

Buddy slowly shook his head and 
steadied the horse. 

"Sorry. That's my time for shut- 
eye. We're not supposed to go out af 
night during the meet." 

“Just one night?" Babe knew noth» 
ing, of course, about training rules for 
riders. 3 

“Oh, I’d like to all right if = 

He looked down at Sleepy and was 
suddenly silent. 

“How about gettin’ off, Lug?” doe 
manded the trainer. : 
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Buddy flushed a deeper crimson and 
slid from the flat saddle. 

“Excuse me, won’t you,” he spoke to 
Babe. “I have to weigh out.” 

“Of course, and I do hope to see you 

ain.” 

“So do I,” Buddy answered quickly. 
“T mean I ii 

Sleepy picked up the lines and spoke 
curtly. 

"Scram." Just that and no more. 

Babe turned to Wally. 

"He's perfectly charming!" she ex 
claimed. 

“Some day," Wally returned, “that 
boy is going to be the best rider in 
America." 

Sleepy, still standing with the winner 
eyed them sourly. 

“He is the best rider in America," he 
said abruptly. 

He ignored the burst of laughter from 
the little knot of people who had heard 
and silently led Six-shooter up the track 
towards the stables where a rubdown and 
a bran mash were the awards of valor. 


young bodies flashed beneath the 

showers, Buddy received the tradi 
tional congratulations veiled beneath a 
flood of sarcastic wit. He had won so 
many races that the experience was fa 
miliar and, as he invariably did, he now 
attributed his success to the combination 
of luck and a good mount. 

“When your owners pick horses the 
way Pop does we'l ride ties," he told 
them. “You can't expect dogs like you 
ride to stay with Six-shooter." 

'The shouted protests were interruptea 
by the arrival of Sleepy Jones. 

"Pipe down," he demanded grouchily. 
"You mugs sleep in the saddle as it 1s 
worn out from talkin'." 

He turned directly to Buddy. 

"Better get down to the stable, kid. 
Six-shooter's runnin' a fever, I believe." 

Buddy glanced at him swiftly, seized 
a bathrobe and ran from the room. 
Sleepy: immediately silenced the riders 
with an upraised hand and they saw at 
once that he had an announcement to 
make. 

“Listen, boys, that was a bum steer. 
I just wanted to get rid of the kid, that’s 
all. By the time he gets back we can 
be over at Mother Clancy's all set. 
Right ?" 


I the jockey room where slim hard 
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"Right." " 

A dark skinned jockey named Green- 
berg squirmed into street clothes. 

"Sleepy, why don't you tell Mother 
Clancy I got a birthday next week?” 
he inquired suggestively. 

The trainer glared at him. 

"'Thatll make the whole country go 
into mournin', won't it?” 

He urged them to rush their prepara- 
tions. 

"If Buddy comes in before you get 
away," he cautioned, “don’t crack any- 
thing, see. This is a surprise.” 

He left them and directly the riders 
followed him from the grounds to an 
ancient frame house near the track. 
The sign over the door was unnecessary 
to establish the place as a boarding house 
“by day or week” with special rates for 
permanent guests. Mother Clancy had 
been housing jockeys since the track was 
built and it was current rumor that her 
collection of diamond horseshoe pins and 
silver cups was the most elaborate of its 
kind on earth. Sad commentary though 
it be, jockeys frequently are unable to 
pay their board bills. 

The boys trooped into the house where 
the furnishings were of a period to har- 
monize with the hats of Queen Mary. 
The chairs and sofas were stuffed with 
horse hair covered with dark red plush. 
Lithographs in frames on the walls 
showed running horses that were famous 
before Salvator and in a corner of the 
parlor a what-not stand was weighted 
heavily with bric-a-brac and curios of 
another generation. A pink shell lay on 
its side before the fireplace and Mother 
Clancy always contended that by placing 
it to her ear she could distinctly hear 
the sound of the sea waves washing in 
upon a rocky shore. 

Mother Clancy herself was a large 
woman competent to struggle against the 
world and confident of her ability to do 
it. She considered the jockeys exactly 
as though they were her sons and she 
treated them accordingly, No trainer 
ever commanded more respect than she, 
nor more love for that matter. 

A long table extended almost the 
length of the dining room. At its head 
place lay an assortment of packages. 
Mother Clancy walked heavily into the 
room with a large package under her 
arm. 
“Shh, now, less noise,’ she admon- 
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“They'll be hearin’ 


ished the grottp. 
you over to th' stables." 

“Another one for Buddy," cried a 
jockey, indicating the package. 

“Sure, an’ what else would it be?” 


stie asked testily. “An’ him deservin’ 
of all he gets an’ more.” 

Sleepy appeared in the doorway that 
opened on the kitchen. He was wearing 
a white apron over his clothes and a 
perennial derby hat that was familiar on 
every race track in three countries. 

“Be a gentleman an’ take off your 
hat, Sleepy.” Mother Clancy eyed him 
as she had done many times before. 

“Nix, Ma, let it alone. It’s cold on 
my head without it.” 

She took the offending hat deftly from 
his head revealing a glistening bald scalp. 

“Just a habit,” she argued defiantly. 
"You're used t’ hangin’ around th’ sta 
bles, that’s all.” 

From the window one of the boys 
saw Buddy approaching from the track. 
He gave the warning and in another 
moment the room was apparently empty, 
with a waiting figure behind every piece 
of furniture. The lights were switched 
off and when Buddy strode into the 
room it was in gloom. 

“Hey, Sleepy ?" 

There was no answer. 

He grunted and reached for the 
switch. 

“What’s the idea of the dark, any- 
how?” 

As the room was flooded with light 
his colleagues rushed him from their 
places of concealment and the party was 
launched. 

“So that’s why Sleepy told me Six- 
shooter had a fever, eh?” he demanded, 
laughing. “Where is he?" 

The trainer appeared sheepishly in the 
doorway. 

“So this was your idea?” Buddy 
asked. 

Sleepy disclaimed the credit, but his 
denials were drowned in the chorus of 
voices that verified Buddy. 

The. meal was the sort that Mother 
Clancy had prepared for jockeys on in- 
numerable occasions and it was complete 
down to the huge cake with its twenty- 
one twinkling candles. When Buddy 
had blown them out in one explosive 
puff and after she had insisted on kiss- 
ing him for good Irish luck, he began 
to open his packages. 
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There were stick pins and. riding 
equipment and finally, in the large bun- 
dle, a suit of clothes, the gift of Sleepy: 
With it there was a brief note in 
Sleepy's almost undecipherable scrawl. 

"I've watched you grow up from 

a boy to a man and you've got the 

stuff you need, honesty and loyalty. 

Many happy birthdays." 

Buddy took his trainer's hand and 
the understanding between them was 
wordless. 

Promptly at nine o'clock Mother 
Clancy pointed to the sign on the wall 
that announced curtly "all jockeys and 
apprentice boys must be in bed by nine 
o'clock." 

*An' birthdays make no never mind," 
she said pointedly. 

True to form the boys lingered briefly, 
but one by one and in pairs they obeyed 
her 

Buddy, his arms full of gifts, was 
among the last. In the narrow little 
room that was his home, he dropped the 
tributes on the bed and without turning 
on the lights went to the window. 
summer moon was bathing the country- 
side in silver and the air was soft. In 
the distance the grandstand rose darkly 
and beyond it the circular track gleamed 
like a coiled ribbon. 

From below, where Sleepy and some 
other tenants were gathered in the big 
living room, came the subdued music of 
a radio. Buddy listened with conflicting 
emotions. He was, he reflected, twenty- 
one years old now, and a man. Yet still 
he was treated as though he were a boy. 

Suddenly the music ceased and a voice 
spoke over the air. 

“This is Woodlawn Inn on Merrick 
road. Wally Weber's new orchestra has 
been entertaining you, but now we have 
a surprise, folks. You are going to hear 
the new revue starring that well-known 
Broadway favorite—Babe Ellis." 

The applause that followed the an- 
nouncement in the dining room of 
Woodlawn Inn rippled over the miles 
to the straining ears of the jockey. 
Buddy listened raptly as Babe Ellis sang. 
Her crooning voice was in harmony with 
the dreamy night. It spoke of love and 
youth and laughter. 
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UDDY grew taut as an idea ripened 
B in his mind. Abruptly, as the song 
ended and the applause was repeated, he 
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spread the new suit on the bed and mov- 
ing silently about the room, began his 
preparations. It did not take him long 
to dress. The suit fitted admirably. 

The drop from his window to the 
grass of Mother Clancy’s well-kept lawn 
was a short one. In a few minutes 
Buddy was walking rapidly along the 
highway heading towards the Merrick 
road He saw the glittering lights of 
Woodlawn long before he approached it. 
Presently he could hear the orchestra. 
There were dozens of motors parked 
beside the rambling building and as he 
drew near Buddy heard the laughter of 
women and the voices of men. 

A taxi driver stared at him beneath a 
light. Sudden recognition came into the 
man’s haggard eyes. 

“Hello, Buddy,” he exclaimed. “want 
a table?” 

“Thanks,” Buddy refused the offer. 
“TIl go in by the back door, so they 
won’t know me. Keep mum, will you 
partner?” 

“Not a peep, Buddy. Say, what’s 
good tomorrow——” 

But Buddy had passed on around the 
side of the inn, He approached the open 
kitchen door where chefs and waiters 
were tripping over one another. A man 
with a tall white cap stared at the slim 
figure in the entrance. 

“Buddy Doyle.” 


THERS wheeled to stüdy him and 
they, too, knew the familiar face 
that met their gaze. 

“Boy, I was on you today,” the chef 
added quickly, “right on the beezer. 
Come in and welcome, kid? What: " 

Buddy grinned and reflected that it 
was only natural for these people to 
recognize him. They lived at the track 
during a meet. But inside, the guests 
would scarcely know him. So he re- 
assured himself. 

“I want to get to the dining room," 
he said quietly, "but 1 don't want a lot 
of shooting, savvy?” 

“Sure,” replied a waiter. “Come with 
me, Buddy. Anything you want.” 

“What do you like tomorrow?” asked 
another waiter eagerly. 

Buddy laughed. 

“You birds know as much about ’em 
as I do.” 

At the entrance tc the dining room 
the captain of waiters met Buddy and his 
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escort. Like the others he recognized 
the rider instantly. He hurriedly took 
Buddy’s arm. 

“A table at the ringside, Buddy?” 

“No, great scott, no,’ Buddy pro- 
tested. "I'm not supposed to be here, 
see——in training. Put me back out of 
sight.” 

“Oh, I understand. Certainly, sir. A 
quiet place in back, eh?” 

He led the way between tables. Sud- 
denly a hoarse voice barked the news. 

“That’s Buddy Doyle, the jockey.” 

At once the crowd knew him and 
Buddy’s face flushed a darker tan as he 
heard their greetings. Once swift anger 
glittered in his eyes when a masculine 
voice cried: “Boy, what a snoot full he’s 
got———the waiter’s holding him up.” 

Before they reached the secluded table 
marked for Buddy, the orchestra ended 
a number and Babe Ellis came running 
from the wings. She commenced her 
song, then discovered the lean young 
rider as he followed the captain between 
tables. She smiled and waved to him. 
Buddy bowed and sank into a chair with 
an inward sigh of relief. No plunging 
ride through a field of maddened horses 
had ever unnerved him so much as that 
slow progress through a dining room. 

“So you call this a quiet table,” he 
looked up at the captain. 

“Oh, very, sir.” 

“Just like a Broadway show window,” 
disgustedly. “All you need is a fife and 
drum corps, mister.” 

The lilting song ended and the orches- 
tra struck up a tune called “Crazy Over 
Horses.” The master of ceremonies, a 
dissipated looking youth in dinner 
clothes, rose uncertainly and at the con- 
clusion of the chorus, raised his hand. 

“We have another distinguished 
guest,” he announced. “You all know 
him. He rode the winner of the juvenile 
stakes today and x 

A roar of applause swept the room. 
Buddy gripped his chair and gulped. 
His name sounded everywhere and the 
tone was friendly. He felt encouraged. 
He rose quickly and made a stiff bow. 
His face was burning. From somewhere 
in the room Wally Weber approached 
and took his hand. 

“Glad to see you, Buddy. I thought 
Pop was too strict to let you out.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, he is. But 
he doesn’t know it yet. You see, 
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this is a special occasion—my birthday.” 

“Good boy, congratulations,” 

"I'm twenty-one.” 

“Pardon me,” Wally laughed. 
man.” 

He turned to the captain of waiters. 

“Fritz, see that Mr. Doyle has what- 
ever he wishes. Put the check on my 
desk.” 

Buddy started to protest. 

“No, not that, Mr. Weber. 
come for anything like that. 
I E ete ea 


"Good 


T didn't 
You see, 


Weber chuckled and lighted a cigaret. 
He leaned down and spoke in a mono- 
tone. 

“Okay, Buddy, I know what you came 
for and I'm going to send her right out 
to you. Good luck." 


| ALLY lowered one eye mean- 

ingly and left him. Buddy was 

not to be granted the hoped-for 
seclusion, although as a matter of fact 
he was secretly pleased at the sound of 
his name on so many lips, the unveiled 
admiration in the open glances from so 
many eyes. It was Buddy’s first actual 
appearance off the track i in the role of a 
celebrity. 


The master of ceremonies came to his 
table and bowed with a flourish. 

“Say a few words to the folks on the 
air, will you, Buddy?” 

Buddy stared at him. 

“Gee, what'll I say ?" 

The man laughed. 


“Don’t let that worry you. Just say 
anything you like. Tell 'em who you 
are and go ahead." 

Buddy rose awkwardly and followed 
him to the microphone. There was a 
burst of applause from the diners as 
they realized what was about to happen. 
For a moment the straight figure in the 
neatly pressed suit stood rigidly gazing 
into the round expressionless face of the 
microphone. Then Buddy gathered his 
jumping nerves together and spoke. 

“Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 
This is Buddy Doyle—the jockey. I rode 
Six-shooter in the Juvenile Sweepstakes 
today and he came home ahead of the 
field. Im speaking at. Woodlawn Inn 
and—— 

As he learned that the microphone 
would not spring out and kick at him 
3nd his unseen audience would not hiss, 


Buddy gained courage and actually made 
a fair speech. 

But over at Mother Clancy’s where 
Sleepy was living up to his name in the 
living room, that familiar voice stirred 
an immediate reaction. The trainer sat 
upright in his horsehair easy chair and 
a glint came into his eyes. 

He rose abruptly. 

“Now what the hell?” his voice was 
husky in the deserted room and sounded 
strange in his own ears. It was difficult 
for Sleepy to believe that Buddy could 
be at Woodlawn, but it was impossible 
for him to doubt his own ears. He 
moved swiftly and in silence. 

Meanwhile, at the Inn, Buddy con- 
cluded his radio talk and Babe Ellis 
joined him at his table. 

"I've been watching the door hoping 
you'd come in," she said and despite her 
little laugh there was a note of sincerity 
in her tone. 

“I would have been here sooner only 
I had a little jam at the barrier," he 
replied, flushed with his triumph on 
the air. 

“Girl friend?” Her brows arched in 
that quaint way they had. 

“I never had a girl friend, Miss Ellis.” 

“Oh, come now.’ 

“On the level. You see," he was sud- 
denly leaning on the table watching her 
face and all his embarrassment left him, 
“ever since I was a kid I’ve been trav- 
elin’ around the tracks with Pop——Mr. 
Blake. I never had a chance to get 
acquainted with anything except horses.” 

She returned his gaze levelly. 

"I'm glad of that, Buddy.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I like horses. The more I 
see of some human beings the more I 
like horses, too.” = 

Buddy chuckled. 

“Yeah, I can get that all right. But 
there are mean horses, too. You get 
pretty lonesome playin’ the circuits an’ 
Sleepy: he's my trainer——he doesn't 
like women." 

She smiled in her eyes, but her lips 
were grave. 

*He doesn't?" è 

“No, you see he was 
once——” 

Babe laughed merrily, 

“So that turned him against the whole 
flock of us?” 

Buddy nodded, grinning, 
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“T guess he picked the wrong one.” 

She leaned towards him and her voice 
was melodious. 

“But I want to know about you,” she 
pleaded. "We're talking away about 
other people and it’s you I want to know 
about.” 

He shrugged. 

“That’s about all there is.” 

A waiter hovered over his shoulder. 

"Beg pardon, sir, what would you 
care to order, Mr. Doyle?” 

Buddy was a little bewildered. He 
questioned Babe with his eyes. 

“I don't know,” he said. “What——” 

“A little something to drink?" the 
waiter suggested softly. 

“What would you like, Miss Ellis?” 

“Anything you take,” she smiled back. 

Buddy looked up at the waiter. 

“A little lemonade, if you have it!” 

The man smiled swiftly and covered 
it with his hands. 

“And a couple of ham sandwiches on 
rye," Buddy added. 

Again the waiter smiled, this time 
openly. Buddy gazed at him steadily 
and his expresssion hardened. Babe 
intervened. 

“He thought you were joking,’ she 
explained. “Out here, you know, most 
people order ie 

He understood at once. 

“Yeah, but I don’t drink that stuff 
——training, you know.” 

The girl said nothing, but a swift 
gleam of admiration lighted her eyes 
and the waiter bowed with understand- 
ing deference, There was quiet strength 
in Buddy’s refusal that found certain 
recognition. 


HEIR table was near a window, 

but neither of them saw the shad- 
owy figure that paused for an instant 
almost within hearing distance of their 
voices. 

"Do you know," she was saying, 
"you're like an April breeze in this place. 
Im awful glad you don't drink—— 
you're not like the rest of them.” She 
indicated the other diners with a sweep- 


ing gaze. 

"Gee," Buddy smiled, “an April 
breeze, eh? That’s a pretty name for 
a horse.” 


There was a little commotion at the 
main entrance. Buddy stiffened as he 
saw Sleepy coming in followed by the 
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hat-check girl. His voice crackled across 
the room. 

“T tell you I don’t need a check, sister. 
I'm only here to get something." 

The orchestra struck up a lilting mel- 
ody. Buddy controlled his expression 
so well that his companion was unaware 
of Sleepy’s squinting study of the tables. 

“Do you dance as well as you ride?” 
she asked. 

He forced a laugh. 

“T don’t think so. 
for it.” 

But he rose in answer to her gesture 
and they moved out into the press of 
dancers on the floor. It was, Buddy 
told himself, the only place where he 
might successfully elude Sleepy. Now 
and then as they circled the floor he 
caught the gleam of fire in his trainer’s 
eyes. 

Perhaps it was the lovely body so 
close to him, or the reckless atmosphere 
of the Inn, or again the effect of the 
music, but one or the combination of 
them all served to stir Buddy into a 
mood of abandon. He forgot his self 
consciousness and acquired a new bold- 
ness that thrilled him. 

"I'm hoping to take you home to- 
night," he proposed as they whirled on 
a wild strain from the orchestra. 

She looked up into his eyes warmly. 

“But Im afraid that's out of the 
question, dear boy. Some mornings I 
don't get through until three or four." 

“That’s okay." 

She continued to gaze into his eyes, 
now a little doubtfully. 

“What time do you have to be at the 
track ?" 

“Four A. M." he laughed. 

She joined him and he held her a 
little more closely Buddy was pro- 
gressing with his first lesson. 

*]'m so glad I met you today," Babe 
told him. “You know there's an old 
superstition that says you'll be close to 
the person with whom you spend your 
birthday——close for the rest of the 
year." 

“That isn't long enough," Buddy said 
promptly. "Let's make it a lifetime.” 

“Then you'll see me often?” 

“Every night,” he promised. 

Sleepy was waiting on the sidelines, 
still wearing lis derby, watching the 
crowd with burning eyes. Buddy and 
Babe glided back to their table. 


I never trained 
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“Pm going up to my dressing room," 
she said. “Won’t be gone but a minute. 
Will you wait?" 

“Nothing could drag me away." 

Buddy watched her graceful progress 
through the crowd then sat down. He 
became instantly aware of a companion 
who dropped into the chair vacated by 
Babe. He turned to face Sleepy. 

*Will you leave quietly, or will I 
drag you out?” the trainer inquired 
evenly. 

“How did you get here?" Buddy 
asked in return. 

*By air, rail and motor bus. Didn't 
I tell you to hit the hay early ?" | 

Buddy leaned indolently on his elbows. 

“Where do you get that stuff? I'm 
free, white and twenty-one now, you 
know." 

“A man, eh?" Sleepy  grunted. 
"You're just one length in front of a 


milk bottle. What’s the attraction 
the dame?” 

“No, I like the music,” Buddy 
grinned. 

“Weve got a radio home." 

"Yeah," drawling, “but E 


“Yeah, but it's got no sex appeal, I 
know. Well,” Sleepy stood up, “come 
on, Punk, outside, before I put the slug 
on you." 

Buddy made no move to rise. Sleepy 
reached down and took his arm and with 
surprising strength lifted him to his 
feet. 

“Wait a minute. I have to say good- 
night to someone." Buddy felt the in- 
fluence of his years in training beneath 
the spell of the old jockey. 

*You've already said it," Sleepy re- 
plied, still firmly gripping his arm. “It 
wasn't goodnight either, it was goodbye.” 

The delighted onlookers were enjoy- 
ing the spectacle more than any floor 
show could have pleased them. 

“Don’t be a nut,” Buddy protested in 
mortified anger. “They're laughing at 

ou.” 

“Oh, yeah?" Sleepy clung to his 
coatsleeve. “Nix, they’re giving you the 
razzberry, kid. They always laugh at 
suckers in these joints.” 

Suddenly, when they were half way to 
the door, Buddy whirled at the sound 
of his name in a familiar voice. Babe 
was beside him. 

“Oh, are you leaving, Buddy?” 

Sleepy gazed down at her. 
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“The answer is yes," his voice rasped 
scathingly. 

She faced Buddy. 

“Who is this?” 

“My trainer,” Buddy told her sheep- 
ishly. “Hes a little unreasonable to- 
night. Miss Ellis, this is Mr. Jones—— 
Sleepy Jones." 

She smiled pleasantly and Sleepy nod- 
ded without enthusiasm. 

"Well," Buddy shifted from one foot 
to the other, “goodnight. TIt see 
you ey 

“Tomorrow night, Buddy?” 

Sleepy shook his head. 

“Lady, if you see him tomorrow night 
you'll have second sight.” 

He wheeled abruptly and still clutch- 
ing Buddy’s sleeve started towards the 
door. 

“What’s the idea?” Buddy protested, 
when they were outside. “Come on, 
here's a taxi.” He wanted more than 
anything on earth to get away from 
there, to hide -himself where laughing 
eyes and chuckling voices could not 
follow him. 


“Taxi, eh? Nix. You're în train- 
ing. Let's get those dogs of yours 
moving." 


He broke into a steady dog trot and 
from force of habit Buddy obediently 
fell into step beside him. They jogged 
silently through the night until the single 
yellow light in Mother Clancy's living 
room gleamed just ahead. 

When they halted in front of the ram- 
shackle house Sleepy spoke for the first 
time. 

“How did you make the getaway?” 

“Through the window. Why?” 

“Because, that’s the way you're going 
back.” 

Buddy grinned, but his companion did 
not. 


66 ELL me one thing,” Buddy said. 
“How did you know where I 

was?" 

'The lean old trainer glared at him. 

“Listen, Graham McNammie, the clerk 
in Kiernan's Hotel in Baltimore, knew 
where you were. That was a national 
hook-up you broadcasted over, simp." 

Buddy stared. 

“All right, Sleepy urged. “Get 
going. Up the water pipe yonder.” 

“Nothing doing.” : 
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The older. man squared himself 
directly in front of his protege. 

"Im tipping you," he said quietly, "if 
you argue with me you're starting off a 
loser." 

Without another word Buddy strode 
to the corner of the house and began 
the painful ascent to his window by 
means of the drain pipe. The result 
was completely disastrous to his new 
suit But when he sat on the window 
ledge he grinned and called softly down 
to the motionless shadow on the lawn. 

"Okay, hard-boiled. See you at four 
an' pleasant dreams." 


T HE contest between discipline and 


love was little different in the case 

of Buddy Doyle than it has ever 
been since Adam lost a rib. In a week 
Buddy broke training seven times and 
on each occasion his face became more 
familiar to the regular patrons of Wood- 
lawn Inn. 

At the end of that period he was 
studying the figures on a sheet of Wood- 
lawn stationery before the morning 
workout. They were quite significant. 
The first read merely: “June 22 — 
Amount X O.K." Beside it were 
scrawled in pencil.the initials W.W., 
familiar to Woodlawn guests who re- 
quired Wally Weber’s approval on 
checks. 

But the balance of the statement was 
considerably different. Again June 23 
was recorded $6.80 and on the following 
night Buddy's account ran to $8.50. It 
continued to mount until on the evening 
of the twenty-eighth the total was 
$42.65. 

Buddy shook his head and thrust the 
paper into his pocket as he started from 
Mother Clancy's. The morning was 
crisp and the grass sparkled beneath 
diamond dew. The smells of damp 
earth, sweet hay and immaculate stables 
mingled with the soft scents of growing 
things beyond the track. The early 
morning sun was lemon yellow and the 
sky was pale blue, deepening as it 
reached into the west. = 

Half a dozen jockeys were working 
but their mounts as the owners and 
trainers clocked them with accurate stop 
watches. Here and there a group of rail 
birds watched the runners with deep 
concern, making swift notes, comment- 
ing one to another on the condition and 
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the probable chance of each horse. Nor 
did they overlook the condition of the 
fiders. Each rail bird was as. watchful 
and alert as a kingfisher poised on a 
limb above a trout stream. 

Pop Blake, standing alone near the 
paddock, waited for Sleepy to lead the 
high stepping Six-shooter from his box 
stall. Buddy arrived at about the mo- 
ment Six-shooter tossed his head in 
xd greeting to the man who owned 

m. 


**Mornin’, Boss." Buddy struggled to 
be nonchalant. “Hello, Sleepy. Am I 
late?” 

Sleepy eyed him narrowly. 

“Yeah.” 

“Sorry. I don’t feel so well. Touch 
of ptomaine, I guess.” 

Blake nodded. 

“Well, ease the horse around for a 
little, son. Let's see him work." 

"Yes Sit. 

Buddy vaulted into the saddle, but 
miscalculated the distance and nearly 
fell. Sleepy caught his leg and steadied 
him. Six-shooter bolted towards the 
track, nervous and strangely unruly. 
Owner and trainer stood for a moment 
in silence. 

“I had a hunch something was 
wrong," Pop said presently. “He’s been 
late every morning for a week. What's 
he doing, Sleepy, running around 
nights ?” 

'The trainer slowly shook his head. 

“He couldn't be. I’m sleepin’ in the 
same room with him.” 

Blake grunted. . 

“That doesn’t mean anything. You 
wouldn’t hear Six-shooter on a sounding 
board. The kid isn't drinking, is he?" 

“Nix. I never smelled a whiff on his 
breath." 

Pop studied the turf gravely. 

“Then it must be some girl.” 

Sleepy was silent. He could not 
bring himself to tell of the Woodlawn 
Inn episode, not only for Buddy's sake, 
but to shield old man Blake from worry. 

Out on the track Buddy was riding 
easily, holding his mount down to a 
steady gallop. ‘A sleek glittering road- 
ster beside the track caught his eye and 
when a slim figure waved he pulled up. 
Wally Weber and Babe, still in evening 
clothes, greeted him. 

“Hello there,” called Wally. 
you feeling?” 


“How’re 
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"Okay. Hello, Babe." 
Six-shooter to the rail. 

“Oh, what a horse!" she exclaimed. 
“Can you stop a while, Buddy. I want 
to see him close." ; 

Buddy laughed. 

“I thought you came over to see Rose- 
dawn." 

Just then Wally turned to see his 
tramer, Mike Kelly, leading Rosedawn 
from the stable. He apologized and left 
them to inspect his favorite horse. He 
and Kelly spoke in lowered tones. 

“There,” Kelly said, “is a rider" He 
indicated Buddy. 

Wally nodded. 

“Tm afraid he and Six-shooter are an 
unbeatable combination, Mike." 

The trainer rubbed Rosedawn's glis- 
tening flanks. 


He forced 


"Here's the baby they've got to beat,” 


he replied. 

Speedy Martin, leathery and track 
wise, joined them. He was a veteran 
jockey of the old school. 


“All right," Wally stepped back. 
"Blow him out, Speedy. PH clock a 
quarter." 


Over near the paddock Pop Blake 
lowered his field glasses and turned to 
Sleepy. 

"Who's the girl talking to Buddy?” 
he demanded. 

"Let's see." Sleepy took the glasses. 

He studied the girl in the distance and 
shook his head. 

“T don’t know, Boss, unless 

“Unless what?” curtly. 

“Unless that’s the frail who sings at 
Woodlawn.” 

Pop knitted his shaggy brows. 

“Well, I'll be damned. So that's the 
answer. He's been mingling with that 
fly-by-night crowd at Woodlawn." 

Sleepy stubbornly entered his denial. 

“T wouldn’t say so. He might have 
been over there once or twice, but I'll 
have him in shape by Saturday." 

Pop bit his lower lip and his eyes 
were sombre. 

“Pm not thinking of the race—— 
much as I need it——I’m worried about 
that kid, Sleepy. Hell! I raised him 
you might say. I'd go the limit to check 
him from that mob——and a dance hall 
dame." om 

Sleepy nodded gloomily. 


, 


“Why don't you frame him?" he sug- 


gested deliberately. 
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"Frame him? How?” : 
The trainer scratched the scant hair 
over his ear. 


"Well, there's nothin' he loves so 
much as that horse. Why don't you toss 


a scare into him. You get me——about 


ridin’ Saturday.” 

Pop observed him thoughtfully. 

“That’s not such a bad idea. Maybe 
I will.” 

“Shall I call him back?” 

“No, Ill go over." 

Neither Buddy nor the girl beside him 
saw the gaunt man approaching them 
beside the rail. r 

Babe was talking in lowered tones. 

“But I’m worried, dear boy. You'll 
be ill. You’re not getting enough sleep.” 

Buddy laughed. 

"T feel great, honest. 
Six-shooter about last 
flushed boyishly. 

"You mean?" her voice was very soft. 

“Yeah: when I kissed you.” 

She raised her eyes and looked fairly 
into his. : xc 

“That was the cleanest kiss I ever had, 
Buddy." 

He studied the smooth surface of the 
track. 

“Tt was the first one I ever had," he 
replied evenly. 

She placed her hand on his arm im- 
pulsively. They both turned as Pop 
Blake moved up beside them. 

"Pd like a word with you, Buddy." 

"Oh, hello, Mr. Blake." 


I was tellin’ 
night" He 


HE stern old man turned a wither- 
ing gaze upon him. 

“Your orders were to work out that 
horse, son not to loll over the fence.” 

Babe intervened. 

“I’m so sorry, Mr. Blake. It was my 
fault. I called him. I’m to blame, 
really." 

Pop was merciless. 

“I imagine you're to blame for a lot 
of things," he returned. 

She gasped and faced him resentfully. 

“Just what do you mean?" 

Buddy cut in. 

“Wait a minute, Babe. You don't 
understand Pop——Mr. Blake" He 
started to explain, but Pop silenced him 
with a curt gesture. 

“I understand," he snapped. “I un- 
derstand that you've been breaking 
training every night for a week, You've 
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been hanging around Woodlawn dissi- 
pating with people like those——” 

Buddy reddened and his eyes blazed. 

“Hold on, Mr. Blake." 

Babe’s anger flamed at the implication 
and she faced the old turfman with 
blazing eyes. 

“T earn my living, Mr. Blake, by 
hard work. I don’t take the winnings 
of a lot of little boys and dumb animals.” 

Pop winced. He forced a frosty smile 
and bowed. 

“Just the same, young lady, from now 
you'll do me the favor of keeping away 
from my little boys.” 

Buddy stepped up squarely before the 
owner. 

“You can't talk to her like that. I 
won't stand for it." 

Pop eyed him coldly. 

"Listen to me, Buddy. You've got a 
big opportunity: a chance to ride the 
winner in the Camden Stakes Saturday. 
I can get plenty of jockeys, don't forget 
that. And if I hear of you hanging 
around Woodlawn, or any of its em- 
ployees, somebody else will ride your 
horse Saturday. Do you get me?" 

Buddy stared at him in shocked 
surprise. 

“Listen, Mr. Blake, you don't under- 
stand. Babe and I are going to be mar- 
ried, you might say." 

“Nevertheless,” Pop answered firmly, 
“my decision stands." He waved to- 
wards the stables. “You can have the 
rest of the day to make up your mind." 


E turned abruptly and strode back 
towards the paddocks where 
Sleepy still lingered with the slanted 
derby shielding his narrowed eyes from 
the early morning sunlight. 

They stood watching the retreating 
figure in silence. Presently a black 
stable boy trotted down the track and 
took Six-shooter. Buddy leaned deject- 
edly against the rail. Babe reached over 
and took his hand in both her own. 

"He's right, dear. It's been all my 
fault. - We'd better not see one another 
again." 

He looked at her swiftly, pleadingly. 

“Don’t say that, Babe. It won't 
work.” 

“But it’s best, dear boy. You've got 
your future to think of." 

“That’s what I am thinking of. Do 
I have to be a slave all my life? I'm 
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twenty-one, T've got a right to live my 
own life. 'Théy can't take you away 
from me." 

Wally sauntered up, studying them 
with an expression of amusement, 

"What's up?" he demanded. “You 
kids look as though you'd played the 
wrong horse." 

Babe answered him. 

“Something pretty bad has happened, 
Wally. Mr. Blake knows about Buddy 
coming to Woodlawn. Now he says if 
we see each other again he won't let 
Buddy ride for him." 

For a fleeting moment Wally studied 
them from narrowed eyes. His shrewd 
brain worked rapidly. 

“Say, look here," he drawled, “are 
you two serious about this business—— 
I mean this love business ?" 

“T certainly am," Buddy said quickly. 

Wally turned to Babe and her face 
gave him the answer. He chuckled. 

"Well, in that case, what's all the 
shootin’ about? Why can't Buddy ride 
for me? I’ll pay you as much as Pop 
does and you kids can be together 
all you please. I’m.running a racing 
stable, not a military academy." 

Babe was ecstatic in her sudden relief, 

*Do you really mean it?" She turned 
to Buddy. Isn't it wonderful, dear? 
You can ride for the Woodlawn stables.” 

Buddy was less enthusiastic. The 
Blake colors had become almost a part 
of him. The thought of parting from 
Sleepy and Pop was painful and when 
he considered Six-shooter Buddy ex- 
perienced something akin to torture. 

“That will settle everything," Babe 
continued. “Don’t you think so, 
Buddy?” 

“Yeah,” doubtfully. 

“TIl get you two off to a flying start," 
Wally was exuberant. “Come on over 
to the office and PI make out a con- 
tract." 

The hammering of hoofs on the traclc 
thudded dully and Buddy whirled to 
watch Six-shooter running ahead of a 
cloud of lazy yellow dust. He turned 
again to Wally. 

“There’s one thing, Mr. Weber,” he 
spoke slowly. “I wouldn’t want to ride 
in the Camden Stakes against Pop—— 
you understand." 

Wally laughed and waved the thought 
aside. pee 

“Don’t let that worry you. I've got 
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two good boys all set for Saturday.” 

He took each of them by an arm and 
led them to the polished roadster. 

“Come along, let’s get to the office. 
Then we'll put on the nose bag together 
É a sort of an engagement breakíast, 
e yt 

He laughed pleasantly and his manner 
was that of a man whose most difficult 
problems have been solved. 


HEN he rejoined Sleepy at the 
paddock Pop Blake had turned 
and watched through his glasses 
while the trio at the rail stood talking. 
He continued to observe them now as 
they climbed into Wally’s car. When 
he lowered the glasses and turned to 
Sleepy the lines in his face were a little 
deeper and his eyes were soft with pain. 

“T spread it on pretty damned thick,” 
he admitted reluctantly. “Im sure 
hopin’ that nothin’ goes wrong with this 
idea.” 

Sleepy was confident. 

“Not a chance, Pop. If there’s any- 
thing I know besides horseflesh, it's 
human nature.” 

Sleepy’s knowledge in this instance 
was worth less than the wind he re- 
quired to air it, for at that very moment 
Buddy was signing the new contract. 
The old trainer was not to acknowledge 
his error, though, until a newspaper 
headline blazed its message into his 
brain with the cruel thrust of a searing 
iron: 

SIX-SHOOTER STILL 

THE FAVORITE EVEN 
WHEN DOYLE QUITS 

The story related in detail how 
Buddy had broken with Pop Blake— 
“Honest” Pop Blake the newspapers 
called him—to sign his first contract 
with the notorious Wally Weber, sports- 
man, dilettante and man-about-town. 
Although no direct accusation was 
made, owing to the libel laws, it was 
pretty clear to a reader intelligent enough 
to scan between the lines, that the sport- 
ing writers were taking sharp and ugly 
verbal punches at the jockey. If dis- 
loyalty was not openly charged it was 
certainly intimated in the cold unemo- 
tional eloquence of black type. 

The headlines were bolder than ever 
when Saturday dawned, a day created 
for the Camden Sweepstakes, with a 
light breeze out of the south preceded 
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before dawn by a thin shower which 
freshened the and flattened the 
track with better effect than automatic 
sprays and mastodonic rollers. Accord- 
ingly, the track was fast and he leased 
wires that spread like a copper web to 
every part of the country were hot with 
tips and warnings long before noon. 

The crowd began to gather early, too. 
An early comer halted before a book 
maker. 

“What is it on Rosedawn, partner? 
Fifteen to one?” 

“Nix, brother. Ten to one and going 
down. Somebody’s betting his shirt on 
that dog.” 

In Wally Weber’s private office at 
Woodlawn a battery of special tele- 
phones was in action. In swift succes- 
sion either Wally or his betting com- 
missioners had Chicago on the wire, 
then St. Louis, San Francisco, Kansas 
City, New Orleans. With each call the 
odds on Rosedawn dropped. From 
eight to one the price went down to 
six, then four and finally two. Wally 
was betting heavily. 

On a bench near the racing secre- 
tary's stand a group of riders awaited 
their time. Buddy was among them, 
silent, watching the stable where Six- 
shooter was being rubbed down by other 
hands. 

"Greenberg can't get anything out of 
Six-shooter," a jockey observed. 
His companion nodded 

Buddy. 

“Not like the ol’ whoop-te-do kid, eh? 
I'l bet Pop’s burnin’ right now." 

"Hell" remarked another, “he had 
plenty chance t' sign Buddy. Along 
comes Weber with the jack an’ what? 
What happens? What would you guys 
do? We got to live, ain’t we, kid?” 

Buddy grunted and rose. 

"Im takin’ a little walk," he said. 
“See you later.” 

As he vanished beind the corner of 
the building, Kelly, the Weber trainer, 
came from the opposite direction in a 
hurry. 

“Anybody see Doyle?” he asked. 

“Just went around that way,” a 
jockey pointed. 

Kelly trotted along and sighted the 
slim figure ahead. 

“Hey, Buddy.” 

Buddy turned and waited, ; 

"Big news for you, kid," Kelly was 


towards 
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“Martin’s gone to 


breathing rapidly. 
You ride 


the hospital with appendicitis. 
Rosedawn.” 

“What?” 

“Yeah. Youre up on Rosedawn.” 

“Like hell I am. I’m not riding that 
race.” 

“Orders, kid. I just got the word.” 

Buddy wheeled and started running 
towards the Weber stables. Wally was 
not there and he continued on to the 
inn. He dashed into the office without 
ceremony and was in time to hear 
Wally’s relieved voice as he spoke to 
one of his aides. 

“Well, we loaded them. They won't 
take any more on Rosedawn.” 

The others in the office laughed. 

“Tt was a swell plant; Wally. 
a set-up.” 

Wally turned to face his new rider. 
His face lighted. 


It’s 


“Hello, Buddy, did you get my 
message?” 
"Yeah." Buddy observed him stead- 


ily, unsmiling. “Why the fast one?" 

Wally spread his hands in a gesture 
of futility. 

“Martin went to the hospital half an 
hour ago, kid.” 

“You’ve got other riders.” 

“Yes, but none that I can trust in this 
race, Buddy. You’ve been working out 
on Rosedawn you know him.” 

Buddy continued to eye him without 
enthusiasm. 

"I'd. sooner not ride him," he said 
stubbornly. 

Wally flushed 
gritty. 

“Well, Pd sooner you did.” 


and his voice was 


HE door opened and Babe Ellis 


came in, her eyes alight, her 
piquant face flushed. 
"Buddy, isn't it marvelous, dear? 


You're to ride Rosedawn." 

But Buddy failed to share her enthu- 
siasm. He persisted with Weber. 

“The day I signed with you," he re- 
sumed quietly, "you said I wouldn't 
have to ride in the Camden Stakes." 

"Right. But I didn't know then that 
Martin had an appendix." 

Babe was beside him, her hand rest- 
ing on his arm, Buddy smiled at her. 

"I've got a fortune on this race," 
Weber resumed. “It means a lot to this 
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little girl, too, Buddy. You can't let 
her down.” 

“But I don’t want to ride against 
Pop. 

Weber dropped his mask of friendly 
interest, His face hardened. 

“You signed a contract, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but we had an understanding 
about this race.” 

“Well, you’ve got your orders. Go 
over to the Jockey room and get into 
your outfit and make it snappy. 
Break a contract and I'll break you on 
every track in the world. 

Buddy’s bronzed face grew darker 
and his eyes flashed dangerously. He 
hesitated a moment, then turned to- 
wards the door. 

“Good luck, Buddy." Babe’s voice 
followed him into the corridor. 

Up before the grandstand the bulle- 
tin board caught the attention of the 
crowd as its new information struck 
home———B. Doyle up on Rosedawn in 
place of Martin. 

The atmosphere in the Jockey Room 
was tense when Buddy appeared in the 
silks of Woodlawn. 

“Gee, you don't look natural" ex- 
claimed a little chap named Santini. 

The bugle rippled the notes of Boots 
and Saddles and the riders filed quickly 
down to the paddock. The first person 
to come in Buddy’s sight was Sleepy. 
The trainer walked over to him and 
halted. 

“Well, I see they gave you the works, 
How does it feel to bite the hand that 


fed you?” 
“I didn’t, Sleepy. Weber told me I 
wouldn’t ride——and Pop said he 


wouldn't use me unless——” 

“Yeah, he was tryin’ to save you 
from a frame-up." 

Buddy's eyes narrowed. 

“What do you mean, a frame-up?” 

Sleepy laughed bitterly. 

“Hell, you are dumb. It started the 
same day Weber knocked you down to 
that frail. He figured you’d fall like a 
horse with th’ heaves. He counted so 
much on gettin’ you off Six-shooter that 
he flooded the country with jack on 
Rosedawn. Savvy? Now you'll be 
helping a ring of crooks bilk the public." 

Buddy protested his innocence. 

“I wasn’t even going to ride this race 
until half an hour ago. Speedy Martin 
got appendicitis.” : 


Sleepy laughed unpleasantly. 

“Listen, if he’s got appendicitis it’s 
from laughin’ at you. I just saw him 
in the club house with a skin full of 


Buddy stared incredulously. 

“Ts that on the up and up, Sleepy? 
Are you dead sure?’ 

“Just as sure as I am that your girl 
friend is takin’ a cut from framin' you." 

Buddy laughed recklessly. The thrust 
had gone deep, even though he did not 
believe it. 

"Now I know you're crazy," he 
replied. 

Sleepy nodded. His manner was too 
quiet, too convincingly saddened to be 
deceitful. 

“Okay, wise guy," he answered 

slowly. “You won't believe a pal. You'd 
rather ride against us for three 
crooks.” 
. He turned away sharply and strode 
towards Six-shooter on the opposite side 
of the paddock. Buddy stood motion- 
less until the bugle called the riders to 
the post. Then, slowly and without fire, 
he mounted Rosedawn. The horses pa- 
raded down past the grandstand. Buddy 
looked absently at the massed faces of 
the people in the stand and along the 
rail. Suddenly he stiffened in the little 
pancake saddle. 

Babe and Wally were standing to- 
gether in front of the grandstand. She 
was clinging to the sportsman’s arm and 
poss up into his face. From the 
press of spectators a third figure lurched 
and Buddy recognized Martin, the rider 
who was to have been in the saddle on 
Rosedawn. The boy was quite drunk. 
He halted in front of Wally and Babe 
and familiarly slapped the owner's 
shoulder. 

Buddy could not hear Wally’s words, 
but he saw the expression of anger on 
his face. " 

“T thought I told you to stay under, 
cover," Wally was snarling. 

“Too late now," the jockey replied. 
“Tt’s in the bag, anyhow.” 

Babe was staring at him. , 

"Then you weren't sick at all?" sne 
gasped. Her gaze went to Wally. “You 
didn’t tell Buddy the truth?"  - | 
Wally shrugged. 

"What's the difference? He won't 
lose anything this way and he would 
otherwise, Neither will you lose, Babe. 
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I've got a nice little bet down for you." 

Swift color touched her cheeks and 
her eyes flashed. 

“T don't want that kind of money.” 
She turned away from him. 

The horses were being lined up at 
the barrier. There were the usual 
delays from the two-year olds. Rose- 
dawn drew first position on the rail with 
Six-shooter beside him. Buddy glanced 
at his former mount and a wistful smile 
curled his lips. It was the first race in 
which the starter had not seen the fa- 
miliar Doyle grin and heard the reck- 
less laugh. 

“Hello, Six——how's the boy?” 

The horse raised his ears. 

“Whoop-te-do,” Buddy spoke in à 
monotone. 

Six-shooter promptly broke and his 
jockey nearly bolted from the saddle. 

“Cut it out,” he snarled, returning to 
the rail. “Another crack like that and 
Vl peep to the starter." 

Buddy laughed, but the sound was 
mirthless and unnatural. Presently, the 
horses were in line. The starter hesi- 
tated only for the fraction of an instant 
and they were off. The stands rose in 
obeisance to a perfect start. Rosedawn 
on the inside took the lead at once witk 
Six-shooter a length behind. They held 
their positions to the half mile, neither 
horse quite able to gain so much as a 
nose. 


WE they lunged on the turn 
before the home stretch Buddy 
was lying low on Rosedawn’s neck. He 
twisted his neck and watched the strain- 
ing Six-shooter, two lengths behind. 
The horse was tiring, not so much from 
the pace as the nervous tension caused 
by a strange rider. Buddy understood 
even as he realized that his own mount 
was running strong on the last leg of 
the race. 

Steadily, without changing his posi- 
tion in the saddle, depending entirely on 
the muscular power of his arms, he 
drew the horse down to a pace that back 
in the grandstand was almost impercep- 
tibly slower. Back there it seemed more 
likely that Six-shooter increased his 
stride as Rosedawn fought to hold his 


lead. 

Inch by inch Six-shooter crept tp. 
They were running presently with Rose- 
dawn a scant neck in the lead. The 
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field behind them was scattered. Buddy 
pressed down hard against the sweat- 
frothed neck of his mount and began to 
croon. 

“Whoop-te-do,” he called 
“Whoop-te-do, Six ol’ boy.” 

Six-shooter became suddenly a horse 
imbued with new spirit. He spurted 
and forged a neck ahead of Rosedawn, 
then a length and daylight shone be- 
tween them. A roar went up from the 
crowd and echoed like rolling thunder 
across the meadows. Standing beside 
his jockey, Martin, Wally Weber threw 
his program viciously to the ground. 

“Blew it!” he snarled. 

“Pulled it, you mean,” said Martin, 

At another spot Pop and Sleepy 
stared at one another. Six-shooter was 
pounding home three lengths in advance 
and the crowd had gone mad. As Rose- 
dawn dashed across the finish line 
Buddy was riding hard to place. 
Strangely, his face was wreathed in the 
old familiar smile that the racing ex- 
perts knew. 

“The jack is yours, Pop,” Sleepy 
spoke as though he were in a trance. 

“They'll set the kid down sure as 
hell,” Pop said. “I’m going over to the 
judges stand." 

“Better stay here," the trainer urged 
quietly. "They'll swear it was fixed, Pop. 
You'd be mobbed. Later, maybe——” 

Buddy swung Rosedawn back and slid 
from the saddle. He was first to weigh 
out. A uniformed attendant tapped his 
shoulder while he stood on the scales. 

“Never mind that, Doyle. The judges 
want you.” 

Buddy nodded and stepped down. His 
face was expressionless. He looked 
straight ahead as he walked to the 
stand so that he did not see Babe Ellis 
rush up to Sleepy, nor could he hear 
her frantic question, 

“Sleepy, what are they going to do to 
him?” 

“Set him down for life,” Sleepy told 
her brutally, “thanks to you, lady.” 

Buddy halted before the stand. A 
steward flanked the presiding judge on 
either side. 

“Doyle,” the gray old sportman was 
stern but obviously willing to hear an 
explanation, “what’s the idea of that 
weird ride?” 

Buddy looked up into his face steadily. 

“What do you mean, judge?” 


softly. 
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"I watched you bear out when you 
first hit the stretch. Then you closed 
in again on Six-shooter. It looked as 
though you were trying to head him off, 
but he got away." 

Buddy flushed. 

“Have you anything to say, or do you 
admit you were riding foul?" the judge 
persisted, 

“What I did, sir, couldn't be helped,” 
Buddy replied evenly. 

The judge nodded. 

“Too bad, Doyle. This sort of thing 
puts a stain on the track. You are sus- 
pended indefinitely." 

He turned curtly to a steward. 

“Make a report to the secretary that 
Doyle is barred.” 

He waved a dismissal to the crest- 
fallen boy below. 

“That’s all.” 

The peculiar silence in the grandstand 
was shattered suddenly by a single 
bellowing voice that pierced the air 
scathingly. 

“You dirty crook,’ the man shouted. 

Buddy winced and walked slowly back 
towards the jockey’s room with bowed. 
shoulders and lowered head. 


THERS in the great crowd took 
up the cry, disappointed losers 
swift to condemn, merciless in 

the raging current of mob psychology. 
One voice suddenly struck sharply into 
Buddy's stunned brain and he half 
turned. Babe Ellis was beside him and 
there were candid tears in her eyes, She 
seized his arm. 

*Buddy boy, I understand. I know 
—TI know why you did it and I'm 
glad." 

He gazed at her uncertainly for a 
moment, then his face hardened and he 
pulled away. 

“Buddy, please——please listen to 

me." 
He turned on his heel abruptly and 
walked away, still too dazed, too over- 
come by shame and anger, to give his 
mind free rein. Babe, white-faced, but 
without resentment, watched his retreat- 
ing figure until he entered the jockey 
room. There he encountered an atmos- 
phere of mingled sympathy and suspi- 
cion. A few of his fellow riders at- 
tempted clumsily to console him. Others 
ignored him entirely. 

Only the boy who had ridden Six- 
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shooter could know the whole truth and 
he, of course, was silent for his own 
good and Buddy’s. 

"Its the breaks,’ Buddy growled 
when friendly words were said. “Any- 
how, Weber crossed me. They’ve got 
the finger on me, now, but I reckon 
there are other tracks.” 

He dressed swiftly, tossed his few 
belongings into a bag and with hurried 
goodbyes to the boys who were sympa- 
thetic, he left by the rear door. A taxi 
took him to the city. He rode with his 
soft hat jerked low over his face so 
that he was unrecognized. But, never- 
theless, the cruel taunts of the crowd 
still lingered in his ears. It was a sound 
that Buddy was never to forget. 

Fate was merciful in one respect that 
evening. The boy was not to realize as 
he rode the westward speeding train, 
what penalties were to be paid, what 
tortures destiny had in store for him. 

He learned that the price of fame is 
to be recognized under any name, in 
any guise, eventually. ^A subconscious 
expression such as a candid, boyish 
smile that is caught too frequently by 
the newspaper photographers, is at once 
a mark of identification. A trick of 
hand riding and a contempt for the whip 
are remembered. A spontaneous and 
unintentional crooning of a meaningless 
phrase such as whoop-te-do was certain 
identification. In short, Buddy Doyle 
discovered that he could not get away 
from himself. 

It was in California, eventually, that 
he was given a mount. By that time 
the stains of travel, sometimes by 
freight, had left their indelible traceries 
on the suit that had been the gift of 
Sleepy. Sleepless nights and recurring 
memories of disgrace had left their im- 
prints too, on a face that yet retained its 
youth in spite of them. 

Buddy emerged from the racing secre- 
tary’s office and furtively studied the 
faces of men who were loitering about 
the track. His greatest fear was that 
of being recognized. His breath caught 
sharply as he saw an expansive man 
wearing a slouch hat and clothes that 
spoke of the race course. Suddenly a 
relieved smile came to his lips as the 
man approached him with outstretched 
hand. 

“Howdy, Dude, how are you?” 

Dude Randolph, christened Malcolm 
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Watkins at the time of his infancy in 
Louisiana, grinned broadly. 

“Well, well,” he drawled in the dialect 
of the bayous, “if it ain’t the whoop-te- 
do baby himself. Yo're sure a relief to 
weary eyes, Buddy.” 

Their hands clung. 

"What are yo’ doing’ out hyah?" 
Dude rushed on. “This ain't a race 
track, Buddy, it’s a merry-go-round.” 

“Tough, eh?” 

Dude gestured significantly. 

“Tough,” he echoed. “Listen, kid, 
when these monkeys open their pocket- 
books the moths fly out." 

Buddy nodded understanding. 

“Well, I got a mount in the first this 
afternoon. I’m ridin’ under the mame 
of McNabb.” 

Dude, who was familiar with the facts 
and still faithful, made a mental note, 
intent on placing at least two dollars on 
any horse ridden by McNabb. 

“What happened back in Texas?” he 
asked. “Last time I recollect you booted 
in four winners.” 

Buddy shrugged. 

“Same old thing, Dude. Up on the 
carpet. Your name Doyle? Scram. 
You know the stuff.” 

"Its sure hell" the Dude agreed 
moodily. 

"Yeah. Im up to the chin. It's bad 
enough to be ruled off the big track, 
but when these humpty-dumpties put 
the finger on you it's like being a 
convict." 

His companion nodded. 

"Well, you'll be safe in this jungle, 
kid. No white man ever set foot here 
an' as for th’ dogs, they shave 'em every 
mornin' but they stil got long gray 
beards.” 


HEY were interrupted by a big 
heavy-jowled man in the traditional 
checkered costume, complete even to a 
diamond-studded horseshoe scarf pin. 
With his thick cigar, the pouches be- 
neath bloodshot eyes and a voice that 
seemed to come from the bowels of the 
earth, the stranger could have played his 
own role on any burlesque stage. 
“Excuse me,” he began, “is your name 
McNabb?” 
Buddy looked into his eyes. 
“Ves, ” 
“Can I see you a minute?” 
Buddy’s nerves jumped, but viene 
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he remained cool and unconcerned. 

Sure,” 

He walked a dozen yards with the man 
and they halted. 

“Understand you're up on Vanguard 
today," the stranger begán. 

“Right.” 

For an instant their gaze met and 
before the man spoke Buddy sensed 
what was coming. 

“Want to make yourself a hundred 
bucks ?" 

“How?” 

The beefy gambler grinned. 

“Well, that nag's a front runner, see? 
Just pull him on the ‘stretch an’ let 
Molly O come in.” 

Buddy laughed pleasantly. 

“You'll have to speak to the horse, 
Mister." 

The stranger scowled and spat into 
the dust. 

“Oh, yeah? Listen, kid, who did the 
talkin’ to Rosedawn ?" 

Buddy started and his body grew 
taut. 

"I'm wise, Doyle. Now do you want 
to make this century———or do I have a 
word with the secretary ?" 

“Do that," Buddy replied, “and I'll 
mention the proposition you just made." 

“Yeah? Why, you lousy little crook, 
Pi ——” 


UDDY’S fist traveled from the hip 

upward. He was light, but every 
ounce of his weight went into the blow. 
The big man in the checkered suit stag- 
gered back, then rallied. He came at 
the diminutive rider with a bellow of 
rage and two ham-like fists swinging 
wildly. Sheer weight sent Buddy down 
and the stranger drew back his foot to 
kick, but he was a moment too late. 
Dude rushed at him and in the same 
moment the office door swung open. 
. The secretary, a dapper man, self 
important and highly excited, came out 
hurriedly. 

“Here, here," he called in a voice of 
authority, “what’s going on?” 

The gambler stepped back, less eager 
to fight against Dude who was more 
nearly his own size. 

“T was on my way to see you, Mr. 
Emory an’ B 

Emory turned to the battered rider. 

"What's the trouble, McNabb?" 

*McNabb!" snarled the large man, 
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puffing from his exertion, “McNabb 
hell! That’s Buddy Doyle, the crook. 
He’s been thrown off half the tracks in 
America,” 

The secretary studied Buddy shrewdly. 

“Ts that right?” , 

"He's telling you that because Í 
weuldn't throw a race for him today,” 
Buddy replied. 

“That’s not the point," 
snapped. “Are you Doyle?" 

“Yes, sir.” 

A little gathering of track followers 
and helpers had assembled. Emory 
waved in a gesture that had become 
familiar to Buddy by now. 

“We don’t have jockeys or horses that 
are barred from other tracks," he said. 
shrilly. “The sooner you leave the 
better." 

With that he turned and went back 
to his office. Buddy and Dude started 
slowly towards the gates. 

*Better have a piece of raw steak for 
that eye, kid," Dude suggested. 

Buddy grinned painfully. 

“What’s the difference. 
'em." He thrust out his hand. 
so long Dude. TIl be traveling’.” 

"Where do you go from here, kid?" 

Buddy shrugged. 

“As, far away from race tracks as I 
can get." 

Dude shook his head. 

“You'll come back. You can't keep 
off." 

Buddy frowned at the turf. 

“No, not me. After what I've been 
through this is the finish, Dude. li 
never ride another horse as long as I 
live." 

“Two to one against you," Dude 

rinned. 

“FI take it. Put it on the cuff,” 
Buddy retorted, starting away. 

“Wait a minute, ain't you sayin’ so 
long?” 

Buddy turned and again their hands 
clasped. 

“So long, Dude." 

“Good luck, kid." 

Buddy stared as Duke wheeled and 
hurried towards the paddock. Then he 
looked down at his hand. A folded ten 
dollar note lay in his palm . . . . | 

Dude's confident prediction was based 
on a shrewd knowledge of human nature 
and a long study of the circular tracks. 
Buddy, when he quit the California 


Emory 


I’m used to 
“Well, 
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track, had no destination and no plan. 
Life reached ahead of him uncharted 
and equally uncertain, He turned in the 
direction of Agua Caliente as naturally 
as a homing pigeon speeds towards the 
familiar pen. 

His determination to remain out of a 
saddle was strong, but he longed for the 
atmosphere that was always to be his 
own; the smell of stables and the uneasy 
stamping of hoofs, the perfume of wet 
grass at dawn and the gleaming white 
of the stands with their fluttering pen- 
nants. But even so, he was destined to 
wander and in the scheme of things it 
was inevitable that he should come, at 
last, into the seething maelstrom of 
Juarez. 

Juarez, where visitors from the land 
of liberty are forever seeking the elusive 
quality of which their native country 
boasts in song and story; Juarez, smell- 
ing of beer and whisky, reeking with 
the pungent aroma of Mexican tobacco 
and cheap perfume on painted ladies; 
Juarez, the outcast village that shouts 
its vulgar melody into the night in the 
voices of wailing saxophones, tuneless 
pianos and shrill voices of women . . . 

Roulette wheels clicking . . . glasses 
clinking . . . . drunken voices unmis- 
takably American . . gutturals in 
German . . . . smooth flowing Spanish 
and French . . Occasionally a bit 
of drawling English . . . . high-pitched 
sing-song Cantonese . . now and 
then the sharp report of a gun . . . . 

Saloon of the Last Chance . 
women of the lost battalion . . . 
still seeking a last laugh... . 

But on the edge of town the race 
track! 

Buddy Doyle wanted none of it. But 
there he drifted and there he became 
a waiter in a Juarez dive. 

He learned quickly to glide across the 
dance floor with a loaded tray, colliding 
with no one, spilling nothing. 

"Two gin fizz a whisky straight 
with water," his voice was husky for 
the fumes of smoke were always in his 
lungs. 


. men 


“Two fizz an’ a shot," the bartender’ 


echoed, 

As he mixed the drinks the bartender 
talked to a colleague working beside 
him. 

“T see the favorite is due in town to- 
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morrow,” he said, mechanically tossing 
a pony of gin into the glass. 

“Kingdom?” 

"Yeah. Hes pretty good. Done à 
mile in one thirty-six and two-fifths wit’ 
a hundred an’ ten up.” 

“Yeah, that’s travelin’ on any man’s 
track,” 

Buddy listened intently more from 
force of habit than actual interest. 
When a running horse was mentioned 
something burned inside him and it was 
like a pain. ; 

“Rustle the throat varnish, will you?” 
he called. 

The bartender ignored him. 

“The clockers say this Kingdom is 
the best two-year old that ever ran," he 
resumed, 

“Bologny!” It burst from Buddy un- 
controllably. “The best two-year old 
that ever ran was a horse named Six- 
shooter." 

He bit his lip and looked apologetic. 
The bartender paused in his mechanical 
labor to stare at him coldly. 

“What do you know about horses, 
kid ?" 

Buddy grinned. 

“Nothing—not a thing." 

The men behind the bar resumed their 
casual conversation. 

"Why listen,’ the first man con- 
tinued, “this nag nearly won the Louisi- 
ana special in New Orleans last year. 
You remember who beat him—a horse 
called. ” he snapped his fingers, try- 
ing to recall the winner’s name. 

“Sling Shot," said Buddy promptly, 
again forgetting himself. 

The bartender stared at him. 

“Yeah, that’s right, Sling Shot.” 

There was a swift gleam of apprecia- 
tion in his hard eyes. When Buddy 
went away with his tray the man turned 
to his colleague. 

“Say, who th’ hell is the little guy? 
He talks like he knows somethin’.” 

“Aw, he’s just a bum. Prob'ly a stable 
boy one time.” 


UDDY served the order and 
B pocketed his tip, a thing he de- 
spised but could not evade with- 

out starving. He was weaving his way 
between dancing couples when he marked 
a table ahead of him occupied by a lone 
customer. The man's back was turned to 
him, but the contour and the posture was 
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vaguely familiar. Buddy halted and for 
the first time tripped a dancer. 

He stood there gazing at that narrow 
back, the sloping shoulders and his eyes 
traveled up to a red neck surmounted by 
a derby hat set at a rakish angle. He 
waited no longer, but hurried to the ta- 
ble. Sleepy Jones raised his eyes lazily 
and a swift light came into them and 
vanished. He smiled. 

“Hell, Buddy. How’s the kid?” 

Buddy hung over him in a half daze. 

“What are you doing down here, 
Sleepy? I didn't know Pop had a string 
in Juarez." 


E saw then that the old trainer was 
shabby and haggard. Sleepy leaned 
back in his chair. 

“No, he ain't. Pop's out o° the game. 
He's in Europe." 

“What are you doing?” 

“Driftin’, son, just driftin’, Figured 
I might run into you sooner or later. 
There’s only two places left—here an’ 
Havana.” 

Buddy dropped his hand on the nar- 
row shoulder. 

“Gee, I’m glad to see you, Sleepy.” 

“Its good to see you, kid.” Sleepy 
glanced around the hall. “But this dump 
ain't no place for you—or me either, for 
that matter." 

Buddy shrugged and a smile softened 
his tired eyes. 

"No, it ain't," he agreed. “But it's 
better with both of us, old timer." 

While he waited for Buddy to work 
out his time Sleepy busied himself 
Jaboriously over a letter. At length he 
addressed it to E. R. Thomas in care of 
the Caliente club, carefully posted it in 
a letter box outside the bar and re- 
turned to await Buddy. 

Thereafter, the two were inseparable 
except for such periods as demanded 
Buddy’s services exclusively in his new 
profession. Sleepy was vague concerning 
his own activities. When Buddy would 
inquire his reply was invariably the 
same. 

“Oh, just moseyin’ around, kid— 
lookin’ 'em over." 

Within the week he received a letter 
postmarked in Caliente. He read it in the 
privacy of a shaded spot behind the 
stables at the Juarez track. 

*Dear Sleepy: 

I have your note regarding Buddy 
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Doyle and while T too, feel that he 
was more or less the victim of cir- 
cumstance, I cannot afford to have 
any jockey in my employ who bears 
even the slightest stigma. 1f there is 
anything I can do for you per- 
sonally, I am at your service." 

It was signed by E. R. Thomas and 
Sleepy promptly touched a lighted match 
to the heavy monogrammed letterhead. 
Next and he was equally secretive about 
it, he spent lavishly from his little hoard 
for a long distance telephone call to an- 
other owner with the same result. Sym- 
pathy was plentiful, but nobody cared 
to sign Buddy as a rider. The past kept 
rising up like an ugly jack-in-the-box. 

At length, in desperation, Sleepy went 
to a woman. The famous Mrs. Madden 
owned a string of horses that was known 
on every major track in the world. To 
her he made his proposition in the pres- 
ence of her trainer, 

“You say he’s working in a saloon?” 
she asked. 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“Probably all out of condition.” 

“No ma’am, he’s in the pink. The 
kid never drank. That business about 
Six-shooter was all a frame-up an’ his 
suspension was up two weeks ago. He 
hasn’t even tried for a job.” 

Mrs. Madden tapped her riding boots 
with a crop and turned to the trainer. 

“Well, Fred, I'll leave it up to you. 
Personally I wouldn’t like to risk so im- 
portant a race on a rider with his reputa- 
tion, But—good day, Mr. Jones.” 

She left them. The trainer shook his 
head. 

“That’s the way I feel, Sleepy. It’s 
takin’ too big a chance.” 

“But the kid’s got to work for some- 
body—some time, ain’t he?” 

Fred laughed. 

“Why don’t you buy a stable, Sleepy, 
an’ let him ride for you?” 

Sleepy glared at him resentfully. 

“Why don’t you take a jump in the 
Rio Grande?” he retorted. 

Nevertheless, imbued with the faint 
hope that the trainer’s jibe had stirred 
within him, Sleepy watched the bulletin 
boards and the newspapers for announce- 
ments of auction sales. Not that he had 
the money to buy a saddle, but it was 
never in his naturé to give up. 

At an hour too early in Juarez for 
any but the hang-over trade, the bar- 
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tenders in the saloon where Buddy 
worked by night were polishing glasses. 
A. Chinese was mopping the floor and a 
dirty peon busied himself with a polish- 
ing rag on the rails and cuspidors, Sud- 
denly the swinging doors flattened back 
against the walls and Sleepy came in 
panting. A youth followed him, likewise 
at a run. 

“Gimme a slug,” said Sleepy. 

He pushed his companion into a chair. 

“Wait here—I’ll bring it to you.” 

One of the bartenders blinked his 
eyes and grinned. 

"Where's the fire, Sleepy. I never seen 
you in such a hurry.” 

“Pour me another," 
his glass and set it down. 

When he had finished the second and 
carried a drink to the young man at the 
table he called the bartenders together. 

“Now listen, you guys.” He leaned 
over the bar and spoke confidentially. 
“Would you like to own a stable?” 

They stared at him. 

“PII bite," said one. 

“TIH put it another way," Sleepy re- 
sumed. “How would you muggs like to 
make some easy.money ?" 

They studied him and saw that he was 
in earnest. 

“What’s the penalty if we get 
caught?" inquired the second barten- 
der. 

Sleepy ignored the attempt at humor. 

“I thought that'd intrest you," he 
said. “Now listen. Did you ever hear of 
a horse named Six-shooter ?" 

“Sure,” they chorused. “The two- 
year old that É 

“Yeah, the Camden Stakes in one 
thirty-five an' four-fifths. Right. Well, 
I was his trainer, see?" 

“Veah.” 

Sleepy struck the bar with his fist. 

“This horse won nine straight races 
——over forty thousand for the stable.” 

The listeners nodded attentively. 
Knowing Juarez so well they also knew 
that anything might happen. 

“Well,” Sleepy announced, 
voiced, “I just bought him.” 

“What?” 

“Yeah. That is, I didn’t exactly buy 
him. I put a deposit on him.” 

The youth behind-them sat up. 

“Well, what do you say, old man? 
I’m in a hurry." 


Sleepy drained 
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Sleepy half turned and waved him 
down to a comfortable position again. 

"He's the auctioneer's clerk," he ex- 
plained. 

The bartenders gazed from one to 
the other uncertainly. 

“An’ where do we fit in, Sleepy?” 

"Well, it's this way. If you guys put 
up a hundred an’ four bucks apiece I'll 
cut you in.” 

The Chinese cleaner had joined them 
on slippered feet. 

“Six-shoolie lose las’ five starts alle 
same,” he piped. 

Sleeply whirled on him. 

“Yeah, Chink and do you know why? 
He didn’t have a jockey. Do you know 
who his jockey is?” 

The older bartender scratched his 
head, 

“I remember. They used to call him 
the whoop-te-do kid, or somethin’ like 
that." 

“Right.” Sleepy tapped his arm. “An’ 
the whoop-te-do kid is Buddy Doyle— 
the little waiter you got workin’ in this 
joint.” 


HE veteran  trainer's sincerity 
acted like a strong drink. He fol- 
lowed his advantage instantly. 

“The kid and me worked together 
with Six-shooter, see? Now, we'll 
form a corporation. I'll train the horse 
the kid'll ride—an' we'll split the 
purse." 

“Deal me in," said the first barten- 
der curtly. From his hip pocket he pro- 
duced a billfold and a sheaf of Ameri- 
can currency. 

"Il draw cards,” his 
agreed. 

Even the Chink hurriedly sat down 
and drew off one slipper. He unwound 
a length of adhesive tape from his foot 
and extracted a packet of bills, 

"He soun' okay bly Hi Sing," he 
whinnied, 

The swarthy peon had caught the 
fever by now and he too declared him- 
self a member of Sleepy’s corporation. 
He produced the money from a leather 
belt that he wore next to his skin, and 
as he opened his soiled shirt a glittering 
knife fell out. The greaser showed 
gleaming teeth as he laughed and re- 
trieved the weapon. 


companion 
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Sleepy counted the assortment of 
money and turned to the waiting clerk. 

“There’s your jack, young fellow. 
Now let’s go get th’ horse.” 

He started for the door with the 
astounded youth beside him, They met 
Buddy coming in. He halted and gazed 
at Sleepy curiously. 

“You're getting an early start, aren't 
you, Sleepy?” 

The trainer gently pushed the clerk 
ahead of him. 

“Go on," he urged. “I'll be right 
over.” 

He seized Buddy’s arm and led him 
back to the bar. 

"Shall I spring it?" he asked. 


"Spring it." 
Sleepy chuckled and cleared his 
throat. 


On behalf of the—the—er——” he 
glanced at the bartenders and sud- 
denly captured an idea, “the Inter- 
national Stables, Incorporated,” zen 
placed his hand on Buddy’s shoulder, ‘ 
wish to announce that you are hereby, 
engaged as official jockey.” 

uddy gazed at him, amused and a 
little concerned. 

"You've been hitting the stuff too 
early this mornin', Sleepy." 

The trainer grew serious. 

“Listen lug, get this. We just bought 
Six-shooter at auction—an' you're goin' 
to ride him." 

“Youre crazy.” 

“Crazy hell. Ask the boys here.” 


Buddy observed their faces one at a 


time and saw the truth. He slowly 
shook his head. 
“No, Sleepy, I'm out. I wouldn't 


ride again for a million." 

*You don't understand, kid. This is 
a chance for a come-back—on Six- 
shooter." 

Buddy was firm. 

"I'm not kidding, Sleepy. I made up 
my mind a long time ago. I’m never 
going to ride again." 

'The other members of the combine 
added the weight of their pleas, but 
they were unavailing. Buddy steadily 
declined to ride. The memory of that 
fateful day was yet too painful and 
there still lingered in his mind the 
picture of Babe Ellis laughing in the 
sunlight. 


. was almost hopeful. 
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an outlaw horse exactly, but 

something had gone out of him. 
Perhaps Sleepy diagnosed the trouble 
best after he and his companions in the 
syndicate had argued in vain to win 
Buddy back into the saddle. 

“Any good boy can ride Six-shooter,” 
he said ruefully, “but only one can talk 
him into winnin' a race. I say whoop- 
te-do to him an' he don't wiggle a ear. 
But if th' kid so much as walks in his 
stall that horse has the hebe jeebies." 

Buddy found it difficult to resist his 
old trainer's urging, but more powerful 
even than that was the attitude of the 
horse himself. That first morning when 
Six-shooter was led from the auction 
stables Buddy greeted him in front of 
the one-story saloon. 

The long sleek head went up with 
ears pricking forward and a soft tawny 
muzzle came down to brush Buddy's 
face as Six-shooter's delicate nostrils 
quivered at the familiar scent of his 
rider. He pawed the dirt furiously and 
flung his head in eloquent readiness to 
be off on the long mile. Buddy laughed 
and stroked the gleaming shoulders. 

"You're lookin’ okay, old boy. I'd 
sure like to give you a try-out." 

“Buddy,” the pleading voice of Sleepy 
“Listen, kid, give 
your stubborn head a rest, will you? 
Come on an’ ride him, son.” 

But Buddy was obdurate. 

“Not a chance, old timer. 
through——for keeps." 

Out at the track they clocked Six- 
shooter on the quarter after three scant 
days of training. An unknown boy was 
riding, but even so Sleepy snapped his 
watch and smiled. 

“With the kid up," he said to his part- 
ners in the venture, “the Tia Juana 
handicap is in the bag.” 

“Yeah, maybe. But what are we 
going to do about that five hundred 
dollar entry fee?” 

That problem apparently had no solu- 
tion. The nearest thing to it was ex- 
pressed by the Chinese brass polisher. 
Hi Sing shrugged with the bland orien- 
tal fatalism of his kind. 

“No whoop-le-doop no ently fee," he 
said in high falsetto. 

The entry list named Six-shooter for 
the International Stables, but mentioned 
no rider. That night Sleepy again pit- 
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ted his arguments against his ex-protege. 

"You've got to do it, Buddy. We 
even raised the entry fee today by list- 
ing you.” 

They were sitting at a secluded table 
in a corner of the barroom. 

“Well,” Buddy replied levelly, “you 
shouldn’t have done it. I told you a 
week ago I wouldn’t ride.” 

“What are you going to do?” Sleepy 
persisted. “Leave us out on a limb with 
an entry fee and no jockey?” 

“You’ve got a jockey.” 

Sleepy grunted derisively. 

"Yeah, we've got a monkey sittin’ on 
a horse, but not a jockey. What do you 
suppose these mugs put up their hard- 
earned dough for?” 

“Because you sold them the idea.” 

“Sure.. An’ why did I do that, I ask 
you? So’s I could get you back on the 
track where you belong.” 

Buddy nodded and his eyes were 
sombre 

“I know and I appreciate it. But I 
don’t want to go back. I've explained 
all that." 

Sleepy leaned forward on his elbows 
that rested on the greasy table. 

"You'd rather stay here an’ sling 
booze the rest of your life, would you?" 
There was an edge to his tone that cut. 

For a moment Buddy was thought- 
fully silent. Then he, too, leaned to- 
wards his companion, 

“Listen, Sleepy, did you ever hear a 
crowd give you the boo?" 

“Aw, why don't you forget that?” 

“I wish to God I could!” 

“Anyhow, kid, that was five thousand 
miles from here an’ it don’t mean 
anything any more. Nobody knows you 
in this desert.” 

“No?” Buddy’s short laugh was bitter. 
“Why, hell they knew me on a little 
humpty-dumpty track you never heard 
of. They knew me so well they wanted 
me to ride a crooked race.” 

Sleepy shrugged. z 

“That wouldn’t happen again in th’ 
life of a turtle.” 

“Yowre right it won't," Buddy said 
quickly. “Not to me, anyhow. The 
finger’s been pointed at this guy for the 
last time. Listen, Sleepy, I never told 
you this before. After I was barred 
from the big apple I went to a county 
fair track in Little Rock——mind you, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. I got caught in 
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a pocket makin’ the last turn, Three 
guys bump me into the rail ——couldn't 
get my leg up for two months after that 
I finish last and when I ride up to 
the judges' stand, what do you think? 
I'm thrown off the track for foulin'. 
Think I want to take that again? Nix, 
Sleepy, ixnay." 

'The worn trainer had listened intently, 
but now he dismissed the incident witb 
a gesture, 

“What of it? You're reinstated now. 
That’s all over with.” 

“Oh, yeah? But is it? Suppose my 
horse should stumble. Suppose I get in 
a jam roundin’ a turn. Do you 
think the mob would believe it was an 
accident ?” 

Sleepy grunted. 

“Ain’t you got guts enough to take a 
chance ?" 

The thrust went deep, but Buddy 
rallied. 

*No, it isn't worth the chance. You 
think I'm selfish a welcher, because 
I won't come through after all you did 


for me. Well, I'm going to make it up 
to you and the boys with you in this 
deal. I’m going to pay you back every 


cent you put in if it takes me ten years. 
But it won't be on a horse. I've lost 
enough." 


LEEPY studied his face for a long 
moment. When he spoke his voice 
was gentle and full of understanding. 

"Kid, there's something you ain't 
never understood proper. [ know what 
you meant then when you said you lost 
plenty. You meant that girl back east 
Babe Ellis." 

At the sound of her name Buddy's 
muscles tensed. 

“Well,” Sleepy resumed, “we were all 
wrong. She was on the up an' up. That 
yellow welcher, Weber, double crossed 
her same as he did you. The dame 
never had a look-in on the real frame- 
up, kid. I found out later. Pop got it 
straight from her. She was tryin’ to 
help you out of a hole all right, but she 
never figured Weber would make. you 
ride that time." 

It was a long speech for Sleepy at one 
time. He leaned back and smiled be- 
nignly. 

“You know damned well, kid, she'd 
want you to ride——-'specially Six- 
shooter.” 
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Buddy sat rigidly silent. He was gaz- 
ing straight into Sleepy’s face, but not 
seeing him. Instead, he was visioning 
again the soft summer night when Babe 
Ellis had first kissed him. 

Dreams unforgotten and unforgetta- 
ble rettrned to him there in the putrid 
air of the Juarez bar. -A ghostly smile 
flitted across his face and was gone as 
he remembered their plans that night. 
He was to ride for a year or two and 
they would save. There’ was to be a 
rambling house somewhere in the rolling 
blue grass region of Kentucky, then a 
place with stables that dwarfed the 
house, little vine-covered cottages for 
the trainers and a string of thorough- 
breds that would race for the Doyle 
colors. 

Buddy smiled again faintly as another 
recollection followed in his running train 
of thought. It had been Babe’s idea, he 
recalled, that there should be Shetland 
ponies on the place because the little 
brutes were so gentle with children. 


E recovered the present with a 

start. His eyes sought those of 
his old friend and there was a new note 
in his own voice. 

“That’s straight, Sleepy?” 

“As straight as as Pop Blake, 
kid." 

Buddy nodded. 

“That's straight enough for any man.” 

"Now will you ride?" hesitantly. 

“No. But I'd like to now. I'd like 
to pick up the jack, Sleepy, and head 
back east, There are two things I'd like 
to do——see Babe again and then see 
Wally Weber." 

Sleepy acquiesced and took advantage 
of the wish. 

“Well, you can do both, son, if you'll 
climb up on Six-shooter Saturday. For 
a couple o' minutes in th' saddle an' a 
covered mile o' dirt you can win a whole 
life an’ travel five thousand miles ’r 
more. What do you say, eh?" 

Buddy smiled at him fondly. 

“Nix, old timer. Ixnay. I'm not 
riding any more." 

The flat refusal galvanized Sleepy 
into sudden unexpected emotion. He 
rose and rare anger flashed in his keen 
old eyes. 

“Listen, lug, you’re turnin’ down the 
best chance you ever had. Maybe you're 
turnin’ down something else, too. A 
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guy as young as you are whe can ride 
like you can is wastin’ plenty at the job 
you're doin’. Hell's bells, anybody can 
learn to do sleight o' hand with a tray, 
but one out of a million can ride a race.” 

He paused and glanced at his watch, 
an ancient gold affair in a hunting case 
inscribed inside as the gift of a horse- 
man now long dead and scratched by the 
intricate markings of pawn brokers from 
Montreal to Havana. 

"Maybe," he went on in a strange 
tone, “you won't come through for me, 
the best pal you ever had, but——” 

Buddy stood up facing him. 

"Listen, Sleepy, and listen good. 
"There's nobody I'd ride for except you 
an’ maybe Pop Blake——if I had 
to do it to save my life. So far as argu- 
ment is concerned there's nobody else 
I'd even bother to listen to. I hate to 
have you count me wrong, old timer, 
but I know myself. Td flop in a race, 
don't you understand? I'd keep hearin’ 
the crowd givin’ me the razzberry—— 
callin’? me a crook.” 

Sleepy remained unconvinced, 

“If there was fifty thousand people at 
the track an’ all o’ them was yellin' 
crook at you,” he argued stubbornly, 
*they'd be fifty thousand liars an’ you'd 
still be straight. So what th’ hell?” 

Buddy laughed. 

“You can out-argue me,” he admitted. 
“A guy can’t answer a crack like that. 
But I'm not ridin’, Sleepy." 

He looked across the almost deserted 
barroom towards the door. His body 
stiffened and he stared with unbelieving 
eyes at the figure that was silhouetted in 
the light from the street. 

Babe Ellis was standing there with a 
traveling bag in her hand. She was 
sweeping the room with eyes that were 
uncertain in the dim light after having 
been in the sun. Buddy gasped and 
sprang towards her. He heard Sleepy’s 
old watch snap and the trainer’s voice 
drawling. 

“T figured it was about time for you 
to be here, Miss Babe.” 


Buddy halted before her dazedly. He 
reached down mechanically for her bag, 
set it on the floor and straightened. 

“Babe, what M 

"Buddy." She put out both her hands 
and he drew her to him. By the time 
Sleepy reached them at his leisurely pace 
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Babe was in Buddy’s arms and her head 
was resting on his shoulder. 


FTER the first impulsive greeting 
Buddy became acutely conscious 
of the place, his position there 

and the unhappy situation that would 
have to be explained. His expression 
became grave and he drew Babe to the 
comparative seclusion of a booth beside 
the wall. Sleepy accompanied them. 

“This isn’t like Woodlawn,” Buddy 
said. “I hate to be here myself, Babe, 
much less having you in the joint." 

"Aren't you glad to see me?" she 
asked. 

For answer he took her hands and 
held them on the table. 

“T still can't believe it. How did it 
happen? What brought you to Juarez, 
of all places?" 

She laughed happily and the sound 
was music to the boy opposite her. 

"Sleepy promised to let me know 
whenever he found you, dear." 

Buddy turned to the smiling man 
beside him and nodded with mock se- 


verity. 

*So I owe you for this, too, you old 
badger. Why didn't you tip me, 
Sleepy ?" 


The trainer chuckled. 

“I always figured it was good horse 
sense to never startle a colt before a 
race,” he replied lazily. He faced Babe. 
“Tf I'd told him you was comin’ here, 
he’d have been like a mustang full o’ 
loco weed.” 

Again her rippling laugh thrilled 
Buddy. He flushed and leaned across 
the table. 

“Sleepy told me," he admitted halt- 
ingly, “how wrong I was about Xd 

Babe quickly silenced him. 

“Forget that, dear boy. We all made 
mistakes. It's a fresh start now." She 
looked at Sleepy, eager to turn the con- 
versation from the past. “And how is 
our horse?" 

“The horse is okay," Sleepy said in a 
flat tone. “It’s the jockey we're boiling 
about." 

She glanced swiftly at Buddy. 

"What do you mean?" Her voice 
seemed to catch as she sensed some un- 
derlying meaning in Sleepy's answer. 

The trainer jerked his thumb in the 
direction of Buddy. 
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*He says he won't ride." 

Babe smiled. It was incredible and 
she could not take the announcement 
seriously. Her eyes turned questioningly 
to Buddy who in his turn was gazing 
steadily at Sleepy. 

“What did she mean, our horse?” he 
demanded. 

“She meant Six-shooter, you lug. 
Babe’s one of the incorporators of In- 
ternational.” 

Buddy stared first at one then the 
other and for a moment was speechless. 

“Ts that a fact?” He turned to Babe, 
but Sleepy answered. 

“Sure. Did I ever lie to you? She 
put up the entry fee.” 

Buddy lowered his gaze to the table. 
For a long minute there was silence be- 
tween them and an intangible cloud that 
was composed of resentment, misunder- 
standing and desperation. It was a diffi- 
cult combination for the three of them 
to sweep away. Buddy, on his part, was 
angry that Sleepy had lured Babe into 
the business at all. In her turn Babe 
failed to understand the situation at all 
and as for Sleepy, he was plainly des- 
perate. 

Babe broke the silence. 

“Why won’t you ride, Buddy dear?” 

His eyes were clouded and a dark 
flush was rising in his cheeks. 

“Because,” he said, “I I can't x 

Sleepy cut in abruptly. 

“Never mind, Babe. Pil see that you 
get your dough back." 

Buddy turned on him in open anger 
now. 

"Why did you let her put up? Did 
you have to ring a girl in?" 

“Because,” Sleepy snapped testily, “I 
was gambling that you wouldn't welch." 

Babe interrupted what threatened to 
develop into a bitter quarrel. 

“Not that, Sleepy," she protested, 
rising to Buddy’s defense. “He isn't a 
welcher and you know it. There must 
be some good reason why he won't 
ride." 

She looked again at Buddy with a 
question in her eyes. He faltered, then 
burst out half heartedly. 

“You wouldn't understand, Babe dar- 
ling. It's something——" 

“T sure feel rotten about draggin’ you 
into this, Miss Babe,” Sleepy interrupted 
relentlessly. “But I never figured the 
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kid would lay down. He never did be- 
fore an’ E 

His merciless attempts to prod Buddy 
intoa reckless promise were futile. 
Buddy and the girl ignored him as she 
clasped the boy's hands across the table. 

"What is it, dear boy? Can't you 
tell me? PI understand.” 

He met her gaze levelly. 

“T don't know, Babe. I'm just afraid 
of the crowd. Maybe I'm yellow as 
Sleepy claims." 

She stroked his hands and swift tears 
glittered on her lashes, 

“Then this is what I've done to you?" 
Her voice trembled. 

Sleepy tapped the table with his fore- 
finger. 

“Tf we could only win show money I 
could pay you back your money," he 
muttered. 

Babe flashed him a pleading glance 
that was on the edge of swift anger. 

“I don't care about the money, Sleepy. 
Look at him in this place and it's 
my fault." 

Buddy protested instantly. 

*You haven't done anything." 

“Not much." Her tone was bitterly 
remorseful. “I just brought you from 
the top of the heap right down to the 
bottom, that’s all" . 

Buddy clasped her hands and stroked 
them nervously. 

“Don’t, Babe——don’t say that. Don’t 
look that way, please. I’m okay.” 

Suddenly she rose and drawing her 
hands from his placed them on his shoul- 
ders. There was a defiant ring in her 
voice and her eyes were glowing again. 

“Do you still—love me, Buddy?" 

He sprang up swiftly and the answer 
was in his eyes. As he moved around 
the table he had to pass Sleepy who was 
watching the tableau with an expression 
of knowing amusement. Buddy swept 
the girl into his arms and held her close, 
oblivious of the men behind the bar, re- 
gardless of any who might see. Their 
lips met and clung. 

“Now you're going to pull yourself 
together," Babe said firmly when he re- 
leased her. "For me, Buddy for us? 
Don't you understand, jockey? Don't 
you think it's worth a battle?" 

Buddy drew her slowly back into his 
arms and again his lips found hers. 
Sleepy stole quietly from the booth that 
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stood open to the bar and moved with 
surprising agility for him towards the 
conspiring incorporators there. 

"Was I right?" he demanded hoarsely, 
"or was I double right?” 

Both bartenders moved as though by 
concerted signal and each one produced a 
bottle and two glasses. 

"You win," said the senior dispenser 
of liquid forgetfulness. “Drink hearty.” 

“We all win,” his colleague added. 
“Let’s have one all around.” 

Buddy and Babe joined them pres- 
ently. 

“Make mine water,” Buddy said laugh- 
ing softly. “I’m training for a race.” 


liltingly above the music of a brass 
band and the voices of the thou- 

sands on the rail and in the stands. In 
the paddock Buddy was in the saddle 
and as he rode slowly around the circle 
he drew up beside the fence where Babe 
and Sleepy stood watching. He leaned 
down to stroke Babe’s cheek between the 
rails. 

“Pull for me hard, honey, 
to need you.” 

She seized his hand and kissed it. 

“We'll all be pulling for you, dear.” 

Six-shooter wheeled and left the pad- 
dock at a smart canter, his sleek hide 
gleaming in the sunlight like polished 
copper. 

“Ride him, 
*Whoop-te-do !” 

Buddy waved back over his shoulder 
and they saw that he was laughing . . . 

If the same field of horses could run 
in a thousand races on the same track 
with the same jockeys in the saddles, the 
chances are negligible that any contest 
would be like another. It was so now 
as the barrier went up. Where Six- 
shooter had invariably sprung off with 
the leaders he lagged and where at the 
halfway post he had always been running 
low and well in front, he now was fifth. 

They rounded into the stretch. Buddy 
lay as always flat on the stretched neck. 
Ahead by ten lengths the leader was 
running a pretty race. Behind him the 
others came on singly, separated by a 
neck, or a length, or more. Buddy bent 
lower and his crooning voice cracked: in 
the wind. 


"E HE silver notes of the bugle rose 


I'm going 


kid," Sleepy shouted. 
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“Whoop-te-do, Six-shooter——whoop- 
te-do—for Babe!” 

Six-shooter’s ears flattened back, his 
nostrils. dilated and his great muscles 
bunched. In the next moment he passed 
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the horse in fourth position, crawled up 
beyond the third. Then he was suddenly 
running neck and neck for second place 
and spurted passed the leader and 
thundered home. Buddy was laughing. 


THE END 


MOVIE NOVEL 


Ronald Colman 


Richmond, Surrey, England, Feb- 

ruary 9, 1891, the son of Charles 
Coiman, silk importer, and of the 
former Marjory Fraser. He attended 
the Hadley School at Littlehampton, 
Sussex. When he was sixteen his 
father died, and the boy had to find 
work; he got a job as office boy for the 
Britain Steamship Company in London, 
at a salary of $2.50 a week. He became 
a bookkeeper for that company and 
finally a junior accountant, being em- 
ployed there for five years. 

During his Hadley School days young 
Colman played in amateur theatricals : 
“The Admirable Crichton,” “Sowing 
The Wind," “Fannys First Play.” 
Now, as he worked at his bookkeeping, 
he continued in amateur theatricals, with 
the Bancroft Amateur Dramatic So- 
ciety. At the same time, for exercise 
` and diversion, he enlisted in the London 
Scottish Regiment, an organization sim- 
ilar to the National Guard in the United 
States. For four years he belonged to 
the London Scottish, concluding his 
service in 1913; but he promptly re- 
joined his regiment when the war broke 
out the following year. 

In September, 1914, Colman, a pri- 
vate soldier in Kitchener’s “contempti- 
bles," that “first hundred thousand" of 
England's army to land in France, found 
himself in the front line trenches. He 
saw action in the first battle of Ypres. 
Then, at Messines, during an advance to 
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reinforce the first line trench, a shell 
struck, there was an explosion, he 
stumbled, and his ankle was fractured. 
He was not wounded by shrapnel, as has 
been reported. He was sent back to 
England, attached to the Highland 
Brigade, given clerical work for his 
second year in the army, and finally dis- 
charged by the medical board after hav- 
ing failed to get back into action in 
other branches of the army. 

Lena Ashwell, during the summer 
of 1916, gave Colman his first pro- 
fessional stage role, supporting her in 
a playlet by Tagore, “The Maharanee 
of Arakan,” presented at the Coliseum 
in London. Colman played a herald,— 
and in black face. Thereafter he sup- 
ported Gladys Cooper in “The Mislead- 
ing Lady,” and he had a principal role 
in “Damaged Goods.” While he was 
performing in “Damaged Goods” he 
accepted an offer of George Dowhurst, 
British film producer, to act in his first 
film; a two-reel comedy that was photo- 
graphed in an improvised studio rigged 
up in a room of a vacant house. The 
film has never been exhibited. More 
pictures followed, during the next three 
years, in England, some made for Cecil 
Hepworth, British film producer. “A 
Son of David” offered Colman as a 
Jewish pugilist who knocked out a much 
bigger man. “Snow in the Desert" was 
made for Broadwast Films; “The Black 
Spider” was another picture of that era 
in Colman’s career. 
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Colman continued to play on the 
stage, as he had a very low opinion 
of himself as a screen actor. “The Live 
Wire,” “The Great Day” and “The 
Little Brother” are plays in which he 
acted throughout England. In 1920, 
when there was general unemployment 
in England, he could not find steady 
work as an actor and so he departed for 
America, reaching New York with $37, 
three clean collars and two letters of 
introduction in his pocket. He lived 
in a cheap Brooklyn furnished room, 
toured the film studios and theatrical 
managers’ offices in New York, could 
not find work, and was down to his last 
dollar when he got a part in support of 
Robert Warwick in “The Dauntless 
Three,” a short-lived play. He was 
chief of the Turkish Police in Act I 
and a Russian spy (bearded) in Act 
II. Thereafter he supported George 
‘Arliss in “The Green Goddess” and 
also played in “The Night Cap,” “The 
Silver Fox” and “East Is West” on 
the stages of New York or out-of-town 
cities. 

During the fall of 1922, he was ap- 
pearing at the Empire Theatre in New 
York in “La Tendresse,” supporting 
Ruth Chatterton and Henry Miller, 
when director Henry King saw him 
and offered him the leading male role 
in “The White Sister," opposite Lil- 
lian Gish, the film to be made in Italy. 
Colman went to Italy, appeared in that 
picture, and followed it up with “Ro- 
molo," in which he again acted opposite 
Miss Gish. It was then Samuel Gold- 
wyn, film producer, signed the young 
actor for a role in George Fitzmaurice's 
production of “Tarnish.” That was 


followed by the signing of a long-term 
contract; today Colman is still under 
contract to Mr. Goldwyn. 

“A Thief in Paradise” followed “Tar- 
nish,” and then came “His Supreme 
Moment.” “The Sporting Venus” was 
next, being released through Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, May 17, 1925. August 
30, 1925, “Her Sister From Paris,” 
with Colman supporting Constance Tal- 
madge, was released through First Na- 
tional. October 18, Colman appeared 
with Vilma Banky, for the first time, 
in “The Dark Angel.” November 22nd 
was the national] release date of “Stella 
Dallas,” the Samuel Goldwyn produc- 
tion for United Artists, in which Col- 
man acted with Belle Bennett and Lois 
Moran and Jean Hersholt. December 
6th Colman was seen in Ernst Lubitsch’s 
production of Oscar Wilde’s “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,” a Warner Brothers 
picture, 

April 11, 1926, Colman appeared op- 
posite Norma Talmadge in “Kiki,” for 
First National. August 15th of that 
year he had the title role in “Beau 
Geste," Herbert Brenon’s production for 
Paramount. September 26, 1926, Col- 
man's second filn with Vilma Banky, 
“The Winning of Barbara Worth," was 
released through United Artists. 

January 30, 1927, brought another 
Colman-Banky picture, "The Night of 
Love"; and September 11 of that year 
brought a fourth, “The Magic Flame." 

September 7, 1928, the fifth and final 
Colman-Banky picture, “Two Lovers,” 
was released. 

January 12, 1929, brought Colman's 
first individual starring picture, “The 
Rescue," direction of Herbert Brenon, 
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who had directed him in “Beau Geste.” 
In August of 1929 Ronald Colman was 
revealed as a full-fledged talking picture 
star in “Bulldog Drummond," which 
established him as one of the leading 
players of the new medium. “Bulldog 
Drummond" was followed by a second 
all-talking picture, “Condemned,” based 
on Blair Miles’s book, “Condemned to 
Devil's Island," and with its screen play 
by Sidney Howard. Ann Harding, Dud- 
ley Digges and Louis Wolheim sup- 
ported Colman. 

July 26, 1930, “Raffles” was re- 
leased. George Fitzmaurice directed, 
and Kay Francis, Bramwell Fletcher 
and Allison Skipworth supported the 
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star. It was based on “Raffles, The 
Amateur Cracksman," by E. W. Hor- 
nung. 

"The Devil To Pay," an original by 
Frederick Lonsdale, was Mr. Colman's 
next screen vehicle. This was released 
January 31, 1931. It was directed by 
George Fitzmaurice, and Loretta Young 
supported the star. 

“The Unholy Garden," an original 
story by Ben Hecht and Charles Mac- 
Arthur followed “The Devil To Pay.” 
Fay Wray and Estelle Taylor have the 
feminine leads. 

Sinclair Lewis’s “Arrowsmith,” will 
be Mr. Colman’s next screen vehicle. 
John Ford will direct. 


Gloria Swanson 


LORIA SWANSON, independ- 
G ent producer of her own motion 

pictures and one of the ownet- 
members of United Artists Corporation, 
was born in Chicago, Ill., in which city 
her education was begun. Later, her 
schooling was continued in Key West, 
Fla., and in Porto Rico. Her father was 
with the United States Army as Trans- 
port Agent. Later, Captain Swanson 
served in the World War. Miss Swan- 
son spent a good many of her early years 
at various army posts. At her own re- 
quest, she attended The Art Institute in 
Chicago, for a short time. 

She is five feet, one-half inch tall and 
has dark brown hair and large blue eyes. 
She has a home in Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. 

On January 28, 1925, she became the 
“Marquise de la Falaise de la Coudraye. 
She obtained a divorce on November 6, 
1930. 

Miss Swanson and her aunt visited 
the Essanay Studio one day and while 
there, the young lady asked permission to 


appear in a mob scene. This she did a 
few days later. That was the beginning 
She appeared in George Ade's "Elvira 
Farina" and “The Meal Ticket." Miss 
Swanson then went to Keystone and 
appeared in "The Nick of Time Baby," 
“Teddy at the Throttle," “Haystacks and 
Steeples," and five other pictures and 
then appeared in “The Pullman Bride" 
for Mack Sennett. 

From Keystone, Miss Swanson went 
to Triangle where she made "Station 
Content," “Her Decision," “You Can't 
Believe Everything," “Every Woman's 
Husband,” “Shifting Sands,” “Wife or - 
Country” and “Secret Code." — — 

Due to her success with Triangle, Miss ` 
Swanson was approached by Cecil B. 
DeMille with an offer. As soon as she 
was released from Triangle, she made 
under Cecil B, DeMille's direction “Don’t 
Change Your Husband,” “For Better 
For Worse,” “Male and Female," “Why 
Change Your Wife,” “Something to 
Think About” and “The Affairs of 
Anatol.” i 
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She then became a Paramount star and 
among her many pictures have been “The 
Great Moment,” “Under the Lash,” 
“Her Husband’s Trademark,” “Beyond 
the Rocks,” “The Gilded Cage,” “The 
Impossible Mrs. Bellew,” “My ‘American 
Wife,” “Prodigal Daughters,” “Blue- 
beard’s Eighth Wife,” and “Zaza,” 
“Wages of Virtue,” “Madame Sans 
Gene,” “Coast of Folly,” “Stage Struck,” 
“Untamed Lady,” and “Fine Manners” 
complete the list of pictures she made 
while with Paramount. 

Miss Swanson announced in May, 
1926, that she would henceforth produce 
her own motion pictures through her 
own corporation, making two pictures a 
year for release through United Artists 
Corporation, 

Her first United Artists Picture, “The 
Love of Sunya,” opened the Roxy The- 
atre in New York, March 11, 1927. 

Her second film for United Artists 
release, “Sadie Thompson,’ was based 
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on the short story by W. Somerset 
Maugham, “Miss Thompson.” It was 
released in 1928. 

Her third United Artists Picture, “The 
Trespasser,” brought to the audible 
screen, for the first time, the talking and 
singing voice of the star. It was an 
original story by Edmund Goulding who 
also directed it. 

“What A Widow!”, an original by 
Josephine Lovett, followed. In it Miss 
Swanson reverted back to her comedy 
role characterizations. Allan Dwan di- 
rected, and Owen Moore and Lew Cody 
appeared in support of the star. 

“Tndiscreet,” an original by DeSylva- 
Brown-and-Henderson, followed. It was 
a smart, modern drama, non-musical. 
Ben Lyon and Arthur Lake appeared in 
the cast. Leo McCarey directed. 

“Tonight or Never," the David Belasco 
stage play, was announced by Samuel 
Goldwyn to be Miss Swanson's next 
vehicle. 


Ina Claire 


TJ * HERE are still many Broadway 
veterans who remember Ina 
Claire’s first New York appear- 

ance,—at the age of fourteen. She had 

been an unruly youngster in Washing- 
ton, hating school because it interfered 
with her efforts to get on the stage. 

Friends had always praised Ina’s imper- 

sonations and “dramatic recitations.” 

Under the management of her determined 

mother, the yellow-haired vixen secured 

all of the available local bookings in 

Washington and was an undisputed 

queen in her field. It wasn’t enough, 

the Claires decided. 

An advertisement by Arthur Hammer- 
stein, meant to recruit talent, provided 
the immediate provocation for a Manhat- 
tan pilgrimage. Ina and her mother 


arrived. By mistake, a friend directed 
them to the then uptown Hammerstein 
Theatre (at 42nd Street). They asked 
for Mr. Hammerstein, and drew young 
Abe H., the kid brother who had the 
cigar and candy stand concession, He 
heard her in an impersonation of an 
imaginary Harry Lauder (Ina knew of 
him only through phonographs in the 
penny arcades), thought her good and 
summoned his family. The family came, 
expecting to have a hearty laugh on 
young Abe and his “find.” But the elder 
Hammerstein also thought her good. So 
Ina was launched in vaudeville in an act 
made up mostly of impersonations of 
Harry Lauder. 

She left the two-a-day to begin her 
musical comedy career with Richard 
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Carle in “Jumping Jupiter.” It started 
an impressive succession of distinguished 
hits, including “The Quaker Girl,” “The 
Girl From Utah,’ and in London, “The 
Belle of Bond Street.” In Ziegfeld’s 
Follies, she attracted the attention of 
David Belasco by her burlesque song of 
his play, “Marie Odile." 

Belasco made a star of her in “Polly 
With A Past” and “The Gold Diggers,” 
Jater in “Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife,” 
“The Awful Truth” and “Grounds For 
Divorce.” One of her greatest successes 
was “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” for 
Charles Dillingham, and another, the 
revival of “Our Betters.” The theatre 
tradition is that no Broadway stage play 
has ever failed with Ina Claire. If Ina 
Claire is in it and it gets to Broadway, 
it will be a hit, they say. Or Miss Claire 
will get out. 

She is reported to have stated that after 
her musical comedy career, she had to 
painstakingly teach herself every gesture, 
every movement, every step of acting for 
the non-musical stage. And then she 
found that she was not playing well. So 
she studied for a year under Miss Robin- 
son Duff, pupil of Delsarte, who rebuilt 
her acting technique entirely. 
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Four years ago she married James 
Whittaker, Chicago newspaperman. They 
were divorced two years ago, in order to 
permit Ina to marry John Gilbert, from 
whom she is now separated. 

Her first picture was “The Royal 
Family,” in which she co-starred with 
Frederic March, for Paramount. 

Last February (1931), she signed a 
contract with Samuel Goldwyn, whereby 
she becomes for a period of five years a 
United Artists star, along with Mary 
Pickford, Gloria Swanson, Charlie Chap- 
lin, Douglas Fairbanks, Ronald Colman 
and Eddie Cantor. 

Goldwyn loaned her to RKO—Pathe 
for a screen version of the Arthur Hop- 
kins stage comedy “Rebound,” by Donald 
Ogden Stewart. After a rest and possibly 
another picture, Miss Claire will make 
her initial visit to the Samuel Goldwyn 
stages as a United Artists star this sum- 
mer (1931) in a picturization of Zoe 
Akins’s stage comedy, “The Greeks Had 
A Word For It," adapted by Sidney 
Howard and directed by Lowell Sher- 
man. Jean Harlow and Carole Lombard 
are to appear as the remaining two of 
the three chorines “on the loose." 


Chester Morris 


New York City on February 16, 
1901. His father, William Mor- 
ris, the actor, was leading man for Mrs. 
Fiske, Madame Modjeska, Olga Nether- 
'sole and for the Charles Frohman Com- 
pany. His mother, the former Etta 
Hawkins, actress, had scored her great- 
est success in support of E. H. Sothern 
in “Lord Chumley." 
Chester studied in the grade school 
and high school departments of The 
Lincoln School at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


C. HESTER MORRIS was born in 


His father did not wish him to become 
an actor, and the boy was inclined to 
art and did journey down to the Art 
Students League in New York for study 
during one year while he was in high 
school. But even while a high school 
student, Chester Morris joined the West- 
chester Players, a stock company in 
Mt. Vernon, and with them he played 
leading roles in “Smilin? Through" and 
other plays. 

When he was sixteen, Chester Mot- 
ris called on a theatrical agent, identi- 
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fied himself as William Morris’s son, 
and was sent by the agent to see Au- 
gustus Thomas, playright, who was about 
to stage “The Copperhead,” with Lionel 
Barrymore. Previously, Chester had 
journeyed to Port Lee, N. J., where Mr. 
Barrymore was filming “Jim The Pen- 
man,” and there young Morris had 
sought the role of an old man,—sought 
it in vain. Now, in “The Copperhead,” 
he got $50 a week salary for acting the 
role of a man thirty-five. There were 
twenty weeks of “The Copperhead,” 
and then Morris was given a small role 
in the road company when Jason Ro- 
bards, the leading man, was called back 
to New York to play in “Lightnin’.” 
Golden next placed the youth in a 
juvenile role in “Thunder,” which rum- 
bled for just three weeks. During a 
_ subsequent period of struggle, Chester 
Morris played in stock for twenty-five 
weeks, in Providence, Washington and 
Baltimore,—two performances daily. 

Next he was in “The Exciters,” at 
the Times Square Theatre in New York. 
George M. Cohan offered to send him 
to London in *So This Is London," 
but he asked for $350 a week, and was 
told not to slam the door on his way 
out. He loafed several months and 
then was glad to take $200 a week to go 
on tour with the same show,—a tour 
that lasted forty-one weeks, and cov- 
ered 28,000 American miles. 

“Alt The Horrors Of Home,” a 
vaudeville sketch written by William 
Morris, was acted out by the entire 
family: mother, father, sister, Chester, 
and two brothers. Two solid years of 
vaudeville appearances in this sketch 
finally brought the Morrises to Los: An- 
geles, where Cecil DeMille asked them 
out to the house for dinner, the parents 
having known the director many years. 
DeMille looked at Chester Morris 
through colored glasses, measured his 
face, asked if he had acted in films. 
Chester said he didn’t think he would 
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screen well. “I can make anyone screen 
well, “De Mille replied. Chester was 
told to appear at the studio on a certain 
morning, but when he arrived he found 


that DeMille had quite forgotten all 


about him and was off on a yachting 
cruise for three months. Back in New 
York, Chester was cast in “The Home 
Towners” by George M. Cohan, and he 
followed that play with “Yellow,” and 
then “Crime,” which ran for a year and 
a half in New York and which marked 
the high spot in his theatrical career. 
“Whispering Friends” followed “Crime” 
and “Fast Life” (in which Claudette Col- 
bert and William Morris also acted) fol- 
lowed “Whispering Friends.” 

D. W. Griffith went to New York in 
the summer of 1928, bent on unearthing 
talent for the films, and he took many 
silent tests of actors, Chester Morris 
among them. When the tests arrived in 
Hollywood, director Roland West hap- 
pened to see the one of Morris. West 
was going to film “Nightstick,” the play, 
under the title of “Alibi,” and as an all- 
talking picture. He asked Griffith if he 
was going to use Morris, and upon 
receiving a negative reply West wired 
New York that he wanted Chester Morris 
to come out and play in "Alibi." The 
young man's success in the role of Chick 
Williams in that United Artists Picture 
prómptly won him a contract with Joseph 
V. Schenck and Roland West. Since then 
he has acted in “Fast Life," “Woman 
Trap," and “The Second Choice.” Also, 
"Playing Around," "She Couldn't Say 
No," "The Case of Sergeant Grischa," 
“The Big House," and “The Divorcee.” 

Mr. Morris was next seen in "The Bat 
Whispers," once again under Roland 
West's direction. After completion of 
"The Bat Whispers" Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris embarked on the Motorship S. S. 
Oakland for Europe. Chester said he 
needed "atmosphere" for his next film, 
"Corsair," a sea yarn which is his first 
Starring role under Roland West's direc- 
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tion. It is based on the Walton Green 
Liberty Magazine story. 
November 8, 1926 Chester Morris was 


» 
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married to Sue Kilborn. They have a 
son, Brooks, who is four years old, and a. 
daughter, Cynthia, six months old. 


Jean Harlow 


Carpenter March 3, 1911, in Kan- 

sas City, Mo., the daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Frank Carpenter and the grand- 
daughter of S. D. Harlow, wealthy realty 
operator of that city. Her father was 
à dentist. 

Even as a child, as early photographs 
attest, she was endowed with a wealth 
of platinum blonde hair, and, as a result, 
she was different, a fact which other 
children never permitted her to forget. 
The fact that she passed up the public 
schools and went to the exclusive Bar- 
stow School didn't help any, either. 

Little Harlene was ten when her family 
moved to Hollywood, where she attended 
the Hollywood High School. It was here 
that she first heard definite news of the 
movies. 

But there was no thought at that time 
that the movies were for her, or she for 
them, and three years later she and her 
mother moved to Chicago. It was in 
this city that little Harlene matriculated 
at Ferry Hall, the fashionable school for 
girls at Lake Forest, TII. 

In 1927 Harlene returned to Holly- 
wood, but even then the movies did not 
attract; it was not until nearly a year 
later that the Platinum Blonde looked 
toward them. One day she went with 
Lucille Lee, a friend, to the Fox Studio, 
where the casting director gave the future 
Jean Harlow a card to Fred Allen, of 
the Central Casting Bureau. She merely 
accompanied Miss Lee to the studio and 
had no thought of entering films at the 
time. 

And so it came about that the Platinum 


] EAN HARLOW was born Harlene 


Blonde won her first work in pictures. 
The first call came from Paramount, and 
the newcomer worked at $10 a day with 
Richard Dix and Ruth Elder in “Moran 
of the Marines." She took the name of 
Jean Harlow, which was her mother's 
maiden name. 

A few days after that picture was com- 
pleted, the casting director of the Hal 
Roach Studios was looking at some of the 
Scenes with the Paramount casting direc- 
tor, the result of which was that Jean 
Harlow was called to the Roach Studios. 

Her first work there was in a Laurel 
and Hardy comedy entitled “Double 
Whoopee.” It was released in May, 
1929, In April of the same year she 
appeared in an all-star series with Bryant 
Washburn called “The Unkissed Man.” 
Her wealthy grandfather back in Kansas 
City saw her in a bathing suit in the latter 
picture, became scandalized, and emphati- 
cally stated that she would either have to 
get out of pictures or out of the family. 

She brought her problem to Hal Roach 
and, generously, he tore up her contract. 
So for seven months she did not step 
foot in a studio. But finally the lure of 
the movies won out, and returning, Jean's 
first job was a bit with Clara Bow in 
“The Saturday Night Kid.” 

That break influenced her whole 
career, for James Hall, who had played 
opposite Clara, was the medium by which 
she won her assignment in "Hell's 
Angels.” Jimmie and Ben Lyon had 
dropped into the Metropolitan Studio, 
where Jean was looking for work, and 
it was then that she learned that Howard 
Hughes had decided to remake “Hell’s 
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Angels" into a talking picture and that 
Greta Nissen, who had played the lead, 
was to be replaced because of her accent. 
A number of celebrated stars wanted that 
part, but when Hughes saw the tests of 
Miss Harlow he gave it to her and signed 
her to a five-year contract. 

It is now a matter of history that Jean 
Harlow became an overnight sensation 
with the release of "Hell's Angels." She 
brought something new to blasé Holly- 
wood and proved at one stroke that 
blondes, brunettes and red-heads were 
not the only beauties in the world. 

Since "Hell's Angels,” Miss Harlow 
has played the feminine leads in “The 
Secret Six," for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
“The Iron Man," for Universal, and 
"The Public Enemy," for Warners. 
There are so many calls for her that she 
is physically unable to take care of half 
of them. 

And through it all she is the same girl 
that she was before success came. She 
has her idols,—such as Ann Harding and 
Ruth Chatterton,—and she is studying 


hard to gain some of their artistry. But 
she is frankly humble about her ability, 
and she has a knack of making a friend 
of everyone she meets. Perhaps this 
can be told best by a magazine writer 
who went recently to interview her and 
made no bones of the fact that she 
engaged upon the interview with a hostile 
attitude. 

“I found,” she wrote, “one of the most 
beautiful girls in the world, breath- 
takingly lovely, startlingly young. A 
charming, cultured girl with a sane, sin- 
cere outlook upon life,—and a sense of 
humor in good measure. No affectation, 
no pose,—no trace of the superficial 
sophistication I had expected, but an un- 
aware, babyish quality.. It was almost 
as if she had played the torrid scenes 
of ‘Hell’s Angels’ without realizing their 
import. At least, that is the way she 
impressed me,—and I think it is real." 

At the age of sixteen Harlene Car- 
penter was married in Chicago to Charles 
F. (Chuck) McGrew, II, a wealthy bond 
broker. They separated a year later. 


Lily Damita 


on September 10, 1904. When 

she was five vears old she was 
placed in a convent near Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, and she studied there and in con- 
vents in Spain and Greece during the 
next five years. She then attended a 
dancing school in Belgium for one year, 
and when the war came she was singing 
and dancing for the soldiers, although 
she was but a child in her early ’teens. 
At the age of fourteen Miss Damita 
began to dance in the ballet of the Opera 
de Paris. She did that for two years, 
studying ballet dancing during all that 
time. Her mother, an actress, organized 
a company of players and toured Europe 


l ILY DAMITA was born in Paris 


with them, the daughter singing Ameri- 
can jazz songs. 

When she was nineteen Lily Damita 
succeeded Mistinguette as star of the 
Casino de Paris Revue. 

In Berlin, Miss Damita made her 
screen debut for the Felner Company. 
During the succeeding years she appeared 
in German and French films. It was 
during the spring of 1928, while producer 
Samuel Goldwyn was in Paris, that Lily 
Damita signed the contract which soon 
thereafter took her to America and the 
principal feminine role in Ronald Col- 
man’s “The Rescue.” Thereafter chief 
picture appearances of the young lady in 


America were in “The Bridge of San 
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Luis Rey" and “The Cockeyed World.” 

After completion of “The Cockeyed 
World,” Miss Damita went to Paris for 
a holiday. On her return, she was be- 
seiged by stage offers. Mr. Goldwyn 
finally loaned her to the young producing 
firm of Conolly and Swanstrom for 
co-starring honors opposite the late Jack 
Donahue in “Sons O’ Guns." The early 
reports from the road tryout of the 
musical travesty on war were distinctly 
unfavorably to Miss Damita,—in fact, so 
much so that there were rumors of her 
withdrawal. However, upon the pre- 
miere of “Sons O’ Guns” in New York, 
Miss Damita walked away with the out- 
standing honors of the evening. Few 
successes in the American theatre were 
ever more complete or more instantane- 
ous. She is said to be the first picture 
star to have successfully entered the field 
of legitimate musical comedy. 

She continued in the stage “Sons O' 
Guns" for seven months, withdrawing 
only to take a deserved holiday. After 
an absence of a whole year from the 
screen and from Hollywood, she returned 
to co-star with Gary Cooper in “Fighting 
Caravans," for Paramount, to whom 
Goldwyn had loaned her. For Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer she starred in the 
French versions of “The Easiest Way" 
and “The Bachelor Father." 
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Goldwyn rewarded Miss Damita’s 
work with a new two-year contract. “To 
RKO he loaned her for “The Woman 
Between,” directed by Victor Schert- 
zinger, and later for “The Sphinx Has 
Spoken.” It is planned to star her in a 
United Artists picture next season, prob- 
ably in.a French farce of the general 
class that once commanded the talents of 
Irene Bordoni. _ 

Like all of the world’s famous and 
beautiful women, Miss Damita’s name 
has frequently been connected with 
various men,—the Prince Ferdinand of 
Hohenzollern, Prince George of Eng- 
land, Willie Vanderbilt, and others. Yet 
Miss Damita’s bachelorhood seems per- 
ennial, for she has never allowed her- 
self to be involved in marital entangle- 
ments, real or contemplated, hers or that 
of others. 

Miss Damita is socially prominent in 
international society, in New York as 
well as Paris. She is an enthusiastic 
sportswoman,—she plays golf, swims, 
plays tennis, and rides hounds on Long 
Island. She speaks German, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Italian. 

For the last year she has been study- 
ing singing. She hopes to do light 
opera during the continuation of her 
picture career. 


Pat O'Brien 


the impression that Pat O'Brien 
leaped overnight from obscurity 
into fame as the leading man of “The 
Front Page." Such. is not the case, 
although the Howard Hughes sensation 
afforded Pat his greatest opportunity up 
to that time 
As a matter of fact, Pat O'Brien had 
dabbled in several lines of endeavor, in- 


Po opinion leans toward 


cluding law, football and the United 
States Navy, and even upon the stage he 
had evinced such versatility that a few 
months before the Hollywood call he had 
been chosen as one of the ten best actors 
upon the American stage. 

Pat was born and grew up in Milwau- 
kee, and in his early teens he became 
bitten with the theatrical bug because two 
of his cousins, were Rough Riders in 
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Buffalo Bill’s show. To join them and 
shoot Indians was Pat’s earliest ambi- 
tion, but there was no real manifestation 
of the urge until the day Pat assisted in 
the staging of a show aboard the battle- 
ship upon which he was assigned as an 
enlisted man in the navy. 

That ambition didn’t come to much at 
the time, though, so Pat journeyed to 
New York at the age of nineteen and 
matriculated at Columbia University. 
There he became bitten anew, and the 
first thing he knew he was a member 
of the cast of “Adrianne,” in which 
George Bancroft, another former navy 
tar, was the singing comedian. O’Brien’s 
part in the show consisted of the line: 
“The mystery of the occult,” and it wasn’t 
for several weeks that he knew what the 
line really meant. 

Then came the inevitable vaudeville 
tour and incursions into stock. He had 
just completed a tour with Wallace 
Eddinger when he concluded that he was 
not going along as rapidly as he would 
wish, so he gave up the stage and started 
a law course at Marquette University. 

But the lure of the footlights would 
not be put down so easily, and Pat found 
himself directing a “Pageant of Progress” 
for the city of Milwaukee and some 
shows for the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Junior League. He returned to New 
York and stock. Then came a stage 
career in earnest. 

His roles covered a widespread field. 
He played “straights,” “heavies,” and 
character roles. In “A Man’s Man” he 
was a heavy; he was leading man in 
“Gertie ;” a comedy heavy in “Henry 


Bill 
ILLIE DOVE is one of the large 
galaxy of Hollywood stars who 
was born and reared in New 


York City. She was born Lillian 
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Behave ;” a bootlegger in “You Can't 
Win;" a gunman in “Danger ;” and any 
number of character men in “The Nut 
Farm,” “This Man’s Town,” “Coquette,” 
“The Up and Up,” “Broadway” and 
“Overture.” It was while he was ap- 
pearing in “The Up and Up” that he was 
chosen one of the stage's best ten. 

It was also in that production that he 
was spotted by Lewis Milestone, director 
of *All Quiet On The Western Front," 
and chosen for the part of Hildy John- 
son in “The Front Page," which Mile- 
stone was then directing. But in the 
meantime O'Brien had been engaged by 
Gilbert Miller to play the lead in ““Tomor- 
row and Tomorrow,” and Howard 
Hughes was forced to buy his contract 
when he signed the actor to a five-year 
contract. 

Peculiarly, Pat had played in the Jed 
Harris stage version of “The Front 
Page,” but he played the part of the 
managing editor, the role portrayed in 
film form by Adolphe Menjou. When 
he was playing in “Broadway” on the 
road, a young woman sauntered upon 
the stage during rehearsals and an- 
nounced that she had been sent on from 
New York to take one of the leading 
roles. She said she was Eloise Taylor. 
Pat took one look. “Yes,” he told him- 
self, “she’s the one." She was all right, 
for while Pat was making “The Front 
Page,” in Hollywood she became Mrs. 
Pat O’Brien. 

‘After completion of “The Front 
Page” Mr. O'Brien was loaned to Para- 
mount to appear opposite Nancy Carroll 
in “Personal Maid.” 


Dove 


Bohny, the daughter of American-born 
descendants of Swiss families. Folks 
on 114th Street still remember pretty 
little Lillian, and they never miss‘ am 
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opportunity to see her pictures when 
they are shown in the neighborhood. ` 

As a child Lillian was known as 
“Billie” to her family and chums. She 
was "Billie" Bohny at school, and when 
a newspaper photographer happened in 
in the neighborhood one day and took 
her picture she gave him the name of 
“Billie,” “Gosh,” he .murmured, “you 
look like a dove.” 

The girl was to remember that re- 
mark some years later when Professor 
Florenz Ziegfeld was to place her in 
his “Midnight Frolic,’ for Billie Dove 
she became. Before that, though, she 
had posed for photographers, illustrators 
and artists. She went to school between 
poses and specialized in dancing. 

She had just passed her fifteenth 
birthday when someone connected with 
the Ziegfeld office saw her picture in an 


advertisement and traced her to the, 


studio in which she was then posing. 
At the time she was taking a secretarial 
course with a view to entering business. 
She was offered $50 a week by Zieg- 
feld, and her first public appearance 
was in “The Midnight Frolic,” where 
she sat in a hoop while a man sang to 
her. 

About this time a young comedian 
named Johnny Hines was starting his 
road to screen fame under the tutelage 
of C. C. Burr. The two were planning 
a series of Sewell Ford “Torchy” come- 
dies and they needed a leading woman. 
One night they dropped into the Zieg- 
feld roof and spotted Billie sitting in 
her hoop. 

“Our leading woman,” they chorused. 
Thus was launched her screen career 
The second step occurred when Christie 
Cabanne cast her in two pictures, “At 
The Stage Door" and “Beyond the 
Rainbow.” One of those was seen by 
the late Marcus Loew, who signed Bil- 
lie to a contract and sent her to Cali- 
fornia. This was in 1921. 

But the Fates were unkind at the 
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moment, and that contract came to 
nothing. -A free-lance career was 
started, and the newcomer did some 


= Westerns with Tom Mix and later “The 


Wanderer of the Wastelands," a color 
picture which was quite successful. fr- 
vin Willat, who later became her hus- 
band, directed that one. 

The big chance came when Douglas 
Fairbanks chose her for his leading 
woman in “The Black Pirate,” but even 
after that she was not in very great de- 
mand. In 1926, though, when she com- 
pleted "The Marriage Clause," several 
companies bid for her services. First 


" National cast her in “An Affair of the 


Follies,” and when that was completed 
she was signed to a long-term contract 
and starred. 

Among her early successes under this 
contract and others to follow were: 
“The Stolen Bride,” “The Tender 
Hour,” “American Beauty,” “The Love 
Mart,” “The Heart of A Follies Girl,” 
“The Yellow Lily," “The Night Watch," . 
“Adoration” and “Careers.” 

But then along came the talkies, and 
Billie balked. But only for a time, for 
she finally accepted the change order 
and went on from there. Pictures which 
followed were: “The Painted Angel,” 
"Her Private Life," “The Other To- 
morrow,” “A Notorious Affair,” “Sweet- 
hearts and Wives,” “The Lady Who 
Dared” and “One Night At Susie’s.” 

During all this time the Willat-Dove 
marriage had been held up in Hollywood 
as one of the most lasting in the picture 
colony, but finally differences arose, 
which resulted in separation and finally 
divorce. Semi-retirement ensued, to be 
followed some time later by a new con- 
tract, this time from Howard Hughes, 
producer of the sensational "Hell's 
Angels.” 

Miss Dove is now planning her first 
picture under that contract, which will 
be an adaptation of “The Age For 
Love,” an Ernest Pascal story. 
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Estelle Taylor 


STELLE TAYLOR rebelled so 
k belligerently against taking up a 

business career that her parents 
called in the family physician. The man 
of medicine could think of no better 
outlet for the very great physical and 
emotional energy and vitality of the Wil- 
imington schoolgirl than the stage. 
Forthwith, Estelle Taylor was sent to a 
dramatic school in New York. It wasn't 
long before her newly acquired training 
was put to use, Estelle became a man-, 
nikin in a New York shop, modeling 
hats. 

From there, she joined the chorus of 
the Broadway musical comedy, “Come 
on, Charlie." Jesse Lasky saw and liked 
her, so Estelle was engaged as a double 
for Dorothy Dalton. It became a suc- 
cessful theatrical career in which the 
stage and screen played an equal part,— 
“While New York Sleeps,” “Blind 
Wives," “Footlights,” “Monte Cristo,” 


and “A Fool There Was. 

Her first outstanding success was when. 
C. B. DeMille picked her to play Mirtam 
in “The Ten Commandments.” Her 
work was widely commented on, and 
brought her engagement after engage- 
ment. But illness following a flood on 
location brought on arthritis, and for 
weeks her condition was critical. When 
she recovered she played with Mary 
Pickford in “Dorothy Vernon of Had- 
don Hall,” “The Alaskan,” “Don Juan” 
and, eventually was signed by United 
Artists, who had plans for starring her. 
Those plans were interrupted by her 
marriage, : 

Recently, she played a character role 
in *Cimarron," her performance winning 
so much praise that, on her decision to 
return to the screen, Samuel Goldwyn 
lost no time in signing her for two pic- 
tures, “The Unholy Garden" and “Street 
Scene,” 


Joan Blondell 


OAN BLONDELL was born in 
J New York City, August 30, 1909. 

Few girls of her age are so widely 
traveled. 
the original “Katzenjammer Kid," was 
on the stage more than forty years. Her 
mother, too, was an actress, and likewise 
her brother and sister. The family 
played together in vaudeville in most 
every country in the world. 

Joan was carried onto the stage in in- 
fancy. Her first twelve birthdays were 
celebrated in as many different countries. 
The longest stay was in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, where she spent six years and 
gained a reputation as a singing and 
dancing comedienne. 


Her father, Eddie Blondell, ' 


Returning to America with her family 
she first joined a stock company in Dal- 
las, Texas; then moved on to New York, 
where she played in “Tarnish” at the 
Provincetown Theatre. Then came a 
season in the Ziegfeld Follies, followed 
by appearances in “The Trial of Mary 
Dugan,” with ‘Ann Harding. Also, “My 
Girl Friday,” “Maggie the Magnificent,” 
“Sporting Blood” and “Penny Arcade.” 

It was to reenact her role in “Penny 
Arcade,” which reached the screen as 
“Sinners,” that Warner Brothers brought 
her to Hollywood. That company gave 
her a long contract and has featured 
her in “Office Wife,” “Other Men’s 

(Continued on page 143) 
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This department will be devoted to the news in Hollywood and 
New York as it affects motion pictures and the people engaged 
in the business—or shall we call it art? It is our intention to 
cover the Hollywood scene accurately and at the same time to 
present the fantastic panorama not ioo seriously, This also ap- 
plies to our efforts in the east where the movie stars invariably go 
when they draw the money on their contracts. Whatever is said 
in these columns is truly in the spirit of “malice toward none, 
charity toward all" and straight shooting even toward the ma- 
ligned producer . . . really we don’t believe all the jokes we 
hear about producers. —THE EDITOR. 


THE BROKEN VOICE OF THE SPHINX 


Even such a conservative newspaper as The 
New York Herald Tribune is capable of this: 
“Adolph Menjou, Erich von Stroheim and 
Lily Damita have been added to Radio Pic- 
tures’ new stars for next season. They will 
appear in ‘Lives of the Bengal Lancer,’ Maurice 
de Kobra’s novel which will be filmed by the 
company and released under the title of ‘The 
Sphinx Has Broken,’ etc.” 

Probably a sound picture, since the title of 
the book was “The Sphinx Has Spoken.” 


Reno is rubbing its hands together in anticipation 
of what may happen as the result of the Fox announce- 
ment that five new “romantic teams” are to play to- 
gether this season. 


URSULA CARRIES ON 


Just to prove what type can do if it’s yellow and read, 
Ursula Parrott, who wrote “Ex-wife,” has sold a story 
to Columbia called “Love Affairs,” in which Barbara 
Stanwyck‘ will have the lead. Ursula has done three 
stories for leading stars. She wrote “A Woman Needs 
Love" for RKO Pathe, which will be a vehicle for Ann 
Harding; also, “Love Goes Past" for Gloria Swanson. 
'The moral is: write a best seller, get inveigled to Holly- 
wood and take down the dough. Oh, by the way, Miss 
Parrott is back in New York. 
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In the “naughty nineties” there was a languid but 
highly efficient star reporter on the staff of The 
Enquirer, of Cincinnati, named George Randolph Ches- 
ter. He launched a series of stories called **Get-Rich- 
Quick-Wallingford," which taught con men and slick 
promoters what they didn't know about their own busi- 
ness. Chester made plenty and *hen, unfortunately, 
he died. Now, William Haines is going to star in the 
Wallingford stories, with Sam Wood as director. It 
should be superior to racketeer stuff. Wallingford 
and his partner, Blackie Daw, were the real quill. 


IS IT FAREWELL TO PATHE? 


There isn’t any official confirmation yet, of course, but it’s pretty well taken for 
granted in the industry that the amalgamation of RKO and Pathe is soon to 
become a case of the trout in a goldfish bowl. Two sets of exchanges and offices 
for one organization just isn’t on the cards, they say. Meanwhile, Charley Rogers, 
production chief at the west coast, is forging ahead with three features and four 
two-reel comedies shooting. Two more features and four shorts are scheduled for 
immediate camera. Tay Garnett is working on “The Mad Marriage" starring 
Helen Twelvetrees, with Ricardo Cortez, widower of the late Alma Rubens, and 
John Garrick playing in support. The story was adapted from the novel by 
Jack Lait. 

E The answer to Shakespeare's query, “Whats in a 
name?"— Clara Kimball Young will play the lead- 
ing role in “Women Go On Forever," for James Cruze- 
Tiffany Productions. Marion Nixon is cast as the 
ingenue. 


WHEN SINGLENESS IS BLISS 


According to the esteemed Daily News of 
New York, Estelle Taylor “confesses frankly 
and openly” that the breaks she received in 
the columns of that Lilliputian journal over 
her split with Jack Dempsey have increased 
her popularity. Miss Taylor is said to have 
received 14,000 letters of “sympathy” and she 
feels so confident of her future that she turned 
down Harry Weber when he proposed a 
vaudeville stretch at $5,000 a week. 

All of which is okay, but why 14,000 let- 
ters ef “sympathy” instead of congratulations ? 
Especially if the 14,000 are all for Estelle. 
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Another advantage to being a movie star is the fact 
that your chances to get to Reno would be so good. 
Don't get us wrong. First National is just about to 
film *Merry Wives of Reno" in the divorce metropolis; 
and Radio announces *Six Weeks in Reno" with Bert 
Wheeler and Robert Woolsey. : 


HUH, WHAT'S A MERE FIVE HUNDRED? 


"For the best original American sound motion picture produced in the United 
States, $500 to the dramatist" is the proposal made to the National Press Club by 
Chester D. Pugsley, vice-chairman of the Westchester County (N.Y.) National 
Bank, according to announcement at Washington. Isn't that just like a conserva- 
iive banker now? A paltry $500 for “the best." The writer who turns that one 
"out will use five hundred notes as cigaret lighters. 


Salary cuts at Warners amounting to $200,000 a 
week weren't exacily mentioned in speeches by high 
government officials, but salary cuts in general cer- 
tainly took it on the chin. It would be interesting to 
know how much of a cut was taken hy executives 


drawing $50,000 or more per. 12 mos. 


BUT WHO'LL PLAY THE APES? 


Announcement is made that Metro-Mayer-Goldwyn has commissioned Edgar 
Rice Burroughs to write an original screen story about his character, "Tarzan oí 
the Apes.” Maybe you remember that Tarzan was a lad who was raised among 
the tree swingers. It is easy to think of a number of actors who could do pretty 
well as Tarzan, even to the jungle chatter, but where will MGM find extras to play 
the ape roles? 


Nothing has been said about it for publie consump- 
tion until now, but RKO Pathe has selected a story for 
Pola Negri's come-back called “Lips of Steel.” Pola 
will appear as an Austrian angel of mercy in a French 
prison camp—not a war story, and the title doesn't 
apply to her lips either. 


THIS ONE PROBABLY IS TRUE 


Sylvia Sidney, according to the scintillating New 
Vorker, was making a picture recently in which 
one girl was to announce to another that she was 
about to become a mother. The director shot the 
scene time and again, struggling for the exact 
effect. Finally he was satisfied and Miss Sidney 
dragged herself wearily to her dressing room. She 
had been listening all afternoon to the sad confes- 
sion of. a girl whom she scarcely knew and the 
effect was depressing. Just as she was removing 
the last of her make-up, a knock sounded at her 
door. It was the director, very worried. 

"Im sorry, Miss Sidney," he said, according 
to the New Yorker, “but we've got to take that 
scene over. We've made a mistake, that's all. 
I've just been looking over the script and it isn’t the other girl that's going to have 
the baby. It’s you." 
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Oddities—Gene Raymond of the movies actually 
is Raymond Guion, of “Young Sinners.” Credit Sir 
Walter Winchell, columnist extraordinaire for The 
New York Mirror . . . . Gloria Swanson lunches at the 
Casino in Central Park, New York, which accounts for 
the mob scene there daily . . . . Broadway Associa- 
tion complains about movie theatre barkers . . . 
Trans-Lux theatres are the only ones that won’t have 
'em around . . . Lew Brice, so it's heard, watches 
*The Public Enemy" frequently to see Mr. Cagney 
soften a grapefruit in the face of Mae Clark . .., . 
Mae and Lew used io he one. 


NEW STARS COME TO SCREEN 


“The Guardsman,” which played in New York for thirty weeks, is to be filmed 
with the original stars, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, the talented couple making 
their first appearance on the screen. Work has been launched at the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer California studios with Sidney Franklin directing. “The Guardsman” 
ranks as the most popular play by Ferenc Molnar. 


Read this and then count up the motion picture pro- 
ducing companies, figure the jack they spend, recall 
the writers, stars, directors, supernumeraries, execu- 
tives, personnel men, efficiency experts, etc., ad infini- 
tum . . . . for the first time in fifteen years the 
Rialto Theatre, oldest of Broadway first run houses, 
has closed because Paramount-Publix Corporation 
charges there is “a dearth of good pictures.” 


A LITTLE BIT OF BROADWAY 


Six weeks. Norma Taylor and William, 
Duryea lasted just that long in the proverbial, 
double harness vehicle. He’s a Newark, N. J4 
clothing merchant. She may hie to Paris for that! 
divorce. Norma wasn’t in the least hesitant or 
embarrassed. Just a little smile and a shrug 
when the reporter wanted to know if it really 
was true. 


Marlene Dietrich was to have followed “Dishonored” 
with a picture titled “Indiscretion,” but now all that has 
been changed. The lady of the come-hither erbs will 
appear next in “The Lady of The Lions," based on a 
story by Bartlett Cormack. Josef von Sternberg, of 
course, will direct. The betting is now eight to three 
that Marlene will have a party of lions as pets and that ` 
= or apre of them does away with the menace. Any 
takers ¢ : 
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REALISM IN THE INDIAN JUNGLE 


In Paramount’s forthcoming “The Lives of A 
Bengal Lancer” there will be filmed the actual 
scene of a tiger hunt in the jungles of interior 
India. Ernest B. Schoedsack already has sailed 
at the head of an expedition that will penetrate 
the cat country with cameras. The outfit will 
stay inside for about two months. Meanwhile, 
the heroes of the story, Clive Brook and Phil- 
lips Holmes, will be doing their stuff at the 
studios. 


Arthur Schnitzler, the modest Viennese genius whose 
novel, “Daybreak,” has been filmed with Ramon No- 
varro in the leading role, has expressed a desire to 
visit Hollywood “some day." Until now Schnitzler has 
seldom consented to be interviewed, A trip to Holly- 
wood will eure that! 


BARRYMORE'S LATEST IS READY 


John Barrymore's latest, “The Mad Genius," will 
have a Broadway premiere late this summer, or early 
in the fall. The idol of the stenographic world has 
the title role, of course. It should be an interesting 
picture if the directing powers were able to persuade 
john to muss his hair and resemble, generally, what 
he is not. At least he's not mad. There are those 
who say he is a genius. 


The Comtesse Margot de la Falaise, wife of Conte 
Alain de la Falaise and sister-in-law of Henri, Marquis 
de la Falaise—if you are a student of relationships— 
makes her screen debut with Constance Bennett in 
“The Common Law." Henri, it may be recalled, once 
married Gloria Swanson. 


HORACE, YOU'VE GOT A JOB 


Dorothy Mackail has announced her engagement to Horace Hough, an actor. 
Hough admitted it and added that they will be married “as soon as I can get 
enough money." It was reported that the romance began just before Miss Mac- 
kaill made her recent trip to Honolulu. Incidentally, when she announced the 
engagement, the interesting little star was preparing to go back to the Pacific para- 
dise, Meanwhile, Horace is searching Hollywood for the dough. 


Milliners of America aren't going to thank Mary 
Lita Pawling, of Pathe News, for her invention which 
is becoming the rage among the goils of Greenwich 
Village. Miss Pawling contrived to build an attractive 
chapeau from an ordinary dish rag, You can get "em 
in colors at the 5 & 10. 
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THEY'RE ALL “ON THE SPOT" 


Every now and then you hear that the days 
and nights of the racketeer pictures are num- 
bered. Oh, well, let's see. There is “Front 
Page," of course; "The Public Enemy," with 
five weeks on Broadway at this writing; “The 
Finger Points," with Dick Barthelmess; ‘‘Scar- 
face," for which Howard Hughes has selected 
Paul Muni to play the lead; "Murder," for 
Columbia; Clara Bow's latest, “Kick In" and 
unless we're terribly in error, "The Man From 
Chicago," for Columbia is a gangster flicker, or 
ought to be with that moniker. Then there is 
"Gangsters Wife,” a new one for Helen 
Twelvetrees. There must be others, but we’ve forgotten. If the public is tired 
of the racketeer stuff what makes the tabloids tintillate? 


Worcester, Mass., be it known, has a new ordinance 
prohibiting the showing of underworld films featuring 
the activities of gangsters, racketecrs, etc. . . . . This 
will scarcely affect the “Our Gang” kid series—or will 
it—in Worcester, Mass.? 


MACK'S ALL WET AGAIN 


Mack Sennett just can't keep out of the 
water, it seems. But why he goes from the 
sublime to the other thing is a mystery. No it 
isn't either, because he may make money on his 
new series of one-reelers titled “Cannibals of 
the Deep," showing a variety of ferocious fish 
in their native habitat. Just the same, let Mack 
put one of his bathing beauties in the tank 
beside a man-eating shark and see which one 
gets the most attention. 


*For the good of the business" Warner Brothers 
called a twenty per cent reduction of salaries of all 
employees, effective June 1. The move, it was said, 
will save the company about $5,000,000 a year. That 
should have eliminated some of the June weddings, 
anyhow. 


PAGE ONE-EYED CONNOLLY 


No less an authority than Luther Reed, divorced 
husband of Jocelyn Lee, recited in Los Angeles city 
court how Jocelyn recently crashed a party, dented 
walls with the heels of her slippers and demolished 
sixteen.window panes. The story was that Reed 
went to his former wife's home to take their two 
children out, as agreed in the divorce settlement, 
but Jocelyn insisted on accompanying them. Reed 
wouldn't agree, but Jocelyn, he testified, followed 
him to the home of Ivan St. John where the dainty 
little slippers were brought into effective play. 
Luther also declared that Jocelyn scratched him 


when he attempted to capture the slippers. "Twas a party with a kick, you might say. 
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NOT A COSTLY DELAY 


Colleen Moore was too busy to bother about filing an affidavit for her final 
decree of divorce from John McCormick, screen director. As a result, John's 
marriage to Mrs, Janet Gattis, Washington society matron, was delayed, but not 
prevented. They did it in Honolulu. Colleen finally went through with the for- 
mality and it was said that she gave the newlies her blessing. 


Carl Laemmle is to make a picture called “Massacre 
of Fort Dearborn” depicting the birth of Chicago.  . 
From all evidence to date the precocious little city has 
never forgotten the gentle art of massacre, 


FLOYD GIBBONS STILL A HERO 


Floyd Gibbons, who has globe trotted since he was 
able to walk, served as war correspondent for The Chicago 
"Tribune and, more recently, broken all wordage records on 
the air, now becomes a movie star. Under production 
arrangements by A. P. Waxman and Michael Mindlin, 
Gibbons will make a series of pictures titled “Floyd Gib- 
bons’ Supreme Thrill? Not long ago Floyd was in Chi- 
cago as guest of honor at the RKO  Pathe convention. 
Unless we are mightily mistaken his greatest thrill was 
when he finally discovered his missing socks just fifteen 
minutes before the Twentieth Century left for New York. 
Floyd had to catch that train. And to prove that he can 
move as swiftly as he can talk he caught it! 


A young person named Gene Dennis, appearing in 
a New York theatre and said to possess psychic powers, 
answered questions put by the press in a recent inter- 
view. She said that the missing Justice Crater, of the 
metropolis, is hiding in California, Also that Ruth 
Nichols will succeed on her trans-Atlantic flight, beat- 
ing Lindbergh's record by nine hours. It is to be 
hoped ihat Crater is and that Ruth will He isn't 
handsome enough to get a job as an extra and after 
all, Lindbergh was slightly overrated. Helen of Troy 
was the first to take off for Paris, 


LINES ON LOVE AND EX-LOVE 


Love and ex-love in Hollywood are as ever the 
subjects of nearly all dinmer table conversation. 
Lupe Velez and Carole Lombard are having the 
hardest breaks. Gary Cooper can't seem to over- 
come parental objections to his flame for Lupe and 
she is reported as having signed a traveling vaude- 
ville-contract . . . . Bill Powell is being influ- 
enced to cease his attentions to Carole Lombard, 
although she wins to date . . . . Ruth Chatterton 
wouldn't chortle should Bill and Carole make it 
unanimous . . . . Betty Compson and Hugh 
Trevor are singing "Kiss Me Again" . . . . the Count Henri Falaise is courting 
Mlle. Jeanne Helbling, a featured player in his French noisies for RKO... . 
While Connie Bennett goes happily on her wealthy way . . . . and Bebe Daniels 
expects Ben Lyon Jr. : 
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Women,” “Illicit,” and others. She also 
appeared in “Millie.” 

Samuel Goldwyn saw her in “The 
Public Enemy” while he was looking for 


Sylvia 


( S qase i is the predominant in- 
fluence in the career of Sylvia 
Sidney, stage and screen star who 

is rapidly forging to the front in Holly- 
wood. For the actress has forced her 
way against all but insurmountable 
obstacles by sheer iron will and deter- 
mination. 

Grounded in the traditions of the 
stage, Miss Sidney has had many occa- 
sions upon which to exercise the age-old 
maxim: “The play must go on," this 
despite a troublesome appendix and 
broken ankles. 

Graduated from the Theatre Guild 
school in New York at the age of fifteen, 
a slip of a girl weighing less than 100 
pounds, little Miss Sidney wore herself 
down to exhaustion before she found a 
producer who would give her a chance on 
the stage. That chance came in the cast 
of “The Challenge of Youth.” 

That chance seemed the reward of all 
the hope that had been burning within 
her through the schoolgirl years. Born 
and educated in New York City, the 
careers of Broadway’s famous stars were 
the lure that spurred her on. She, too, 
had her chance to be famous. 

But on the second night of her tryout 
of her first play in Washington she 
fainted,—in the middle of the first act,— 
and a doctor hastily summoned from the 
audience urged an immediate operation 
for appendicitis. She refused, and 
finished the show that night. She fin- 
ished the week in the show, too, and 
then was put to bed for two weeks when 
it was discovered that her fall had torn 
a ligament in her right side. Another 
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a blonde to complete the trio with Ina 
Claire and Carole Lombard in “The 
Greeks Had A Word For It.” He liked 
her work and borrowed her for the role. 


e 

idney 

girl played her role when the show 
opened in New York. 

Another example of her courage was 
during the run of “That Old-Fashioned 
Girl” in New York. She slipped and 
broke her ankle on the dressing room 
stairway, but completed the run of the 
play with her foot in a cast. 

But not all her engagements were 
marred by physical mishaps. Following 
the Washington mishap she played in 
“The Squall.” Next came “Crime.” In 
that cast were Chester Morris, Robert 
Montgomery, Kay Johnson and Kay 
Francis,—all of whom are now promi- 
nent residents of Hollywood. Then fol- 
lowed two Broadway productions which 
were quick flops, so she went out to 
Denver for a season in stock, 

Her travels took her to Hollywood 
next, where she made her first screen. 
appearance in “Thru Different Eyes.” 
No other engagements offering, she re- 
turned East and scored hits in several 
plays, including “Nice Women,” with 
Robert Warwick; “Crossroads,” “Many 
A Slip” and “Bad Girl.” 

That was her last stage play, for Para- 
mount brought her back to Hollywood. 
She was co-starred with Gary Cooper in 
“City Streets," followed by leads in “An 
American Tragedy" and “Confessions of 
a Co-Ed." 

When Samuel Goldwyn began his 
search for a girl to play the lead in 
"Street Scene" he considered hundreds 
of screen and stage players. Then he 
saw Sylvia Sidney in a few films and 
lost no time in borrowing her from 
Paramount. 
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PRA AN—look at these pictures! The 

greatest all-around muscle-building 
combination you ever saw—all in one great 
U2-in-l Outfit Here's everything you need 
to develop EVERY muscle in your body. 
iust spend a few minutes a day with that 
&nappy Wall Exerciser, the big Chest Ex- 
pander, the zippy Rowing Machine and 
£he other muscle builders shown here—and 
WATCH THOSE MUSCLES GROWI 
Read list below. The whole works for less 
than a  five-dollar bill—with Complete 
(Course, two great books and private Sex 

canon, thrown in, 


GUARANTEE 
You don’t risk a 
cent. xamine this 


wonderful 12-in-1 Out- 
fit for yourself. YOUR 
MONEY RIGHT BACK 

if you want it, = 


Rush Coupon 


for this 
Amazing Bargain 
No Money Needed 


Just write name and address itj 
coupon AT ONCE, Pay Posts 
man only $4.98, plus actual 
postage on delivery, (Or send 

L93 and L pay postage.) 

Simply return outfit imma 
diately if not pleased; 


Michael McFadden 
Dept. E$ 


55 E. llth St, 
New York, N. Y. 


Wighae! MicFalden, Dept. F-6, 
5% East fith Street, New York City, 
"Dear Mike: Shoot me the works C.0.D. 
xvn PX, $2.98, plus a LENA. My 
kmontiyback if Y am not gatistied and res 
fw», outit immediately, 


BANG DOC EIE E P EE 


BUG eese e ee eee eene nego seo Pero re 


DOR: cvescvceess sececeosceee StatO.ccocessere 


Guiside U. 8.4 cash with order, 


| 
7—Complete Rowin is | 
oMina p ae 


HERE'S WHAT YOU GET: 


{—Complete set of Wall 
Exeroiser Attachments, 


2—Adjustabld Head’ Gear 
for neck muscles, 
and— 


3—Adjustable Foot Gear 
for building muscular 


8—Foot rii patented, 
non-e s tor logs, 
thighs, stomach. T 


9—Twelve Weeks" &olen« 


Togs, tilo — Muscle-Buikding 
4—Two Highi«Tension Scis- SINS 
sor Grips. 


10—Encyclopediat 

§—Ten'= Cable Progressive Enoyelopedl of Health | 
Chest Expander (300 
Tue, FOSTERS) 11—BookK on Jiu Jitsit, 


G—Professional Skip Rope, 


i spoe 12—8pocial Confidentiat 
winds’? ePeed nnd | e Lostole 
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What does 1931 promise you? 


What vocation should you follow? 


Whom should you marry? 


What are your adverse traits against 
which you must guard yourself? 


What diseases must you guard against? 


What months of 1931 will be your 
best? 


When will the turn come? 
What months must you be careful? 


‘These questions and many 
more are answered for 
you in 


YOUR ASTROLOGICAL FORECAST 
FOR 1931 


By IRIS VOREL 


Internationally Famous Astrologer 


You can get these forecasts from your 
dealer but if he is sold out send your 
order directly to us. Be sure to state 
your birthday and enclose ten cents 
for each forecast. 


M.N.2 


The H. K. Fly Co. 
450 Sixth Ave, New York 


Enclosed find ten cents for 
which please send my horoscope 
and astrological forecast tor 1931. 


The H. K. Fly Company 
450 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. LI C. ee TOME EERE Soe 
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WOULD 


| YOU MARRY A MAN IF THERE WAS 
| INHERITED INSANITY IN YOUR FAMILY? 


And if the man was willing to marry you, a 
that taint in your blood, what would you do? 


That was the problem of life which Laura 
Callender faced, clear-eyed and unafraid. With a mad 
mother and a brother teetering on the edge of insanity 

-this beautiful cultured girl made a pathetic figure. 


Elizabeth York Miller, with the skill of her famous 
pen, has woven around these circumstances a marvelous 
story which sweeps along irresistibly to an amazing 
climax. You will enjoy every word of 


MAD LOVE 


by Elizabeth York Miller, 
a full book-length novel complete in this issue, 
AND ALSO 
SIX DELIGHTFUL SHORT STORIES: 


Love Finds a Way A Girl Has to be Careful 


Erin and the Young Atheist $ Uncertain Values 
Kate Sullivan Meets a Poet | Movie Mad 


Get 


complete LOVE NOVEL magazine 


for July at your newsdealer 


e 
handise 


and 
| Get Cash Profits 
| First Calls / 


Una 


MONEY in your HAND... 


Here's Your Real Opportunity ! 


Accept this free golden invitation to represent 
Carlton Mills—nationally known Men's Wear manufac- 
turers--and a recognized leader in the direct-to-wearer 
field. Schooling or training unnecessary. Doesn't cost 
you a penny. Cash in on our series of stupendous Free 
Merchandise Offerings. Note the panels to the right, 
and you'll understand. why they're irresistible... 25% 


' 
more purchase power for your customer's dollar... 


and a wide-open competition-proof opportunity for you! 


for Fall and Winter 

SPECIAL FEATURE 
DEPARTMENT 
PAYS YOU 


$3.75 


PROFIT . 


on each unit sale 


Carlton is the only shirt 
manufacturer to pay a $3.75 
unit commission. If you're 
after big money, here's the 
department that turns fast 
selling, specially selected 
merchandise into real prof- 
its for you. Full details 
Sent with samples. 


Mail Coupon Today! 


Powerful Incentives 
Sure to Multiply Your 


CASH INCOME 


.. Big Cash Commissions . 
Good juicy profits... Cone 
tinuous Cash...Paid in 
Advance € $25.00 Cash 
Bonuses... Àn extra award 
^. . A worthy, weekly goal 
for every man @ 40% Cash 
Profit Sharing...Paid twice 
a year to hustlers... Avery 
easy-to-earn bounty € Big 
Repeat Business...Carlton 
values sell—stay sold—and 
win good will everywhere, 


CARLTON MILLS, inc. 


79 FIFTH AVE., 


NEW YORK 


Lowest Prices in Years 
Unbeatable Values 
ORDERS COME EASY 


First calls give big cash profits. Greatest 
and most complete line in America. Finest 
dress shirt selections. Stunning neckwear. 


` Smartest hosiery. Complete Underwear 


and Heavy Outerwear Departments. All 
handsomely sampled and illustrated. Over 
200 unbeatable values... each priced at the 
lowest figures in years... Sight sellers, all! 


NEW BIG KIT—FREE 
Coupon Below — Starts You 


Send for New Fall Outfit — also details of 
extra $25 Cash Bonus and 40% Profit Shar- 
ing Plan. Depend on Carlton to give you the 
lion's share of the profit. Your ambition gets 
free rein as a Carlton Representative, and 
this opportunity will prove itself the minute 
Uncle Sam's postman hands you the com- 
plete Carlton sample equipment...so mail 
the coupon— don't delay —there's a harvest 
here for hustlers. à 


! 
MAIL 7/222 COUPON 


a A A A a ay ey a 
| ies Dept. 620-N 
MR. MANDEL, President i 
Carlton Mills, Ine., 79 Fifth Ave., New York 
Mr. Mandel: I know I can give away Free 
Shirts, Ties, Underwear and Hosiery. Send 


l sample outfit Free; I'm ready for big pay... 
i and cash profits on first calls, 


Address... 


City... 


skin 


am 


have 
the 
the 


PROOF! 
Your Mystic Skin treat- 
ment js wonderful. My 


magic. Blemishes have 
all disappeared. 


I am delighted with my 
lovely new skin—I can't 
belie’ 
nice, 
Mystic Skin. 


I like your Mystic Skin f 
treatment so weM that I 


several of my friends. I 


ning to go. 


plerias Is yr agii faded, tiaia l; old: dooking!: Just the simple appen : 
tion of my amazing new diseovery 2UMYSTIG SKIN; ” will give you the 
flawless, radiant i beauty 9 „Sweet “sixteen! This clear; harmless wonder 

‘coarse, blemished outer skin. film and reveals 
the R new: skin widernenth, soft and = aia as ‘a@baby’s! | 


abs hiai di ales: ‘causes to 
| Tt. is jüst.& clear, dainty liquid that 
Seve wier ped, You do not even know 

` g dlous work—until presto! £ 3 
. flakes gently off and you Diagram, greatly 


fied, shows--how 
“peaches: and-cream” - com- “layer C 


cleared up like 


Annie Sprague, — 
Paris, Mo. 


ve my eyes—it is so 
Al thanks to 


Dorothy R., 


T egi ane: freckles, and wrinkles simples bia 

vanished—like * ‘magie! Your true, natural * kles, liver’ spots; 

_ skin ‘appears—milk- -white, youthful, rose-petalled. : rr pce 

. See this àstonishing beauty miracle for yoursclf! 
Take advantage of my special introductory offer ` 

' at once. "Mail. the coupon or write for your bottle 
of "Mystie Skin” today! ~. 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW-Rush Coupon emm emm men 


$ coLEk co. Dept. L 
Send omy $1.00 and I will mail you, in plain wrapper, a big bot- » ^09 ept. LM-8 
tle of my wonder-working “Mystic Skin." "Think of it! Only NS Ee Broadway, PN York, 
$1.00 for a beautiful new skin! Rush the coupon and prepare 
for one of the happiest surprises of your life! pa want to fake advantage of yoitr 
Complete Private Instructions for re- P4 Here mo guatrodictory ster. 
vealing your hidden beauty included. of MYSTIC SKIN and FREN i o. 
Don't miss this big bargain. offer. tions in plain wrapper. n instrue< 
Ilere is your chance to get this sensational new beauty apr 
discovery at trilling cost, 


COLEE CO. 
799 Broadway, New York, N. Y. G Adaress 


dO MG eode icd nh Vv eia s die Jes 


Amarillo, Texas..." ` 


récommending it to 


only used part of 
bottle and already 
pimples are begin- 


and clear as -a ~flowe 


L, R, N. Y. C. petal! 


Name 


TEST euzesew "3A 


» 

$ 
O 
d 

a 


|| 


